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Biographical 

Opportunity 

The  years  succeeding  1914  have  been  a period  of  awakening. 
The  critical  events  of  these  years  have  led  our  country  out  of  its 
isolation  to  world  leadership.  There  never  was  a time  when  so 
many  of  our  people  were  so  interested  in  geography  and  maps. 
This  new  interest  brought  with  it  the  knowledge  that  we  as  a 
nation  were  deficient  in  the  production  and  use  of  good  maps. 
The  need  was  especially  felt  in  the  schools. 

Educators  thruout  our  land  had  preached  in  season  and  out 
of  season  for  better  and  more  accurate  school  maps,  as  a factor 
in  the  better  teaching  of  history  and  geography,  and  its  prepara- 
tion of  the  individual  for  citizenship. 

With  the  coming  of  the  great  World  War  and  its  subsequent 
political  and  economic  changes,  leaving  no  part  of  our  world 
relations  untouched,  there  came  the  opportunity  to  a few  men  in 
America  to  build  anew,  school  maps  that  would  embody  the  new 
ideals  and  teach  the  new  world  political  conditions.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  the  house  of  Denoyer-Geppert  was  born  in  Chicago. 
Ideals 

It  was  very  natural  that,  as  educators  had  pointed  the  way  to 
better  things  in  school  maps,  the  first  thing  that  the  new  company 
should  do  was  to  seek  a working  alliance  with  these  far-seeing  men. 
These  educators  supplied  the  Method. 

To  Method  there  needs  to  be  added  knowledge : — Scholarship, 
which  is  the  basis  of  map  accuracy. 

To  Method  and  Scholarship  there  is  but  one  more  thing  to 
add  to  complete  the  ideal: — Craftsmanship.  The  method  of  the 
educator,  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
artist,  are  all  embodied  in  the  products  of  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company. 

Today,  after  five  years  of  painstaking  production  of  better 
school  maps,  schoolmen  are  thinking  of  Denoyer-Geppert  Maps 
as  “Designed  by  Educators,  Edited  by  Scholars,  and  Produced 
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by  Craftsmen/’  a trinity  which  has  resulted  in  maximum  map 
values  at  minimum  cost. 

Men  at  Headquarters 

Educators  have  in  the  past  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  business  enterprise.  In  no  educational  business  with  which 
we  are  familiar  have  so  many  educators  and  scholars  been  di- 
rectly associated,  as  with  the  house  of  Denoyer-Geppert. 

MR.  L.  P.  DENOYER,  the  president,  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  supervision  of  schools.  As 
head  of  the  geography  department  at  the  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
State  Normal  School  he  studied  the  geographic  needs  of  the 
classroom,  which  later  found  expression  in  the  map  publications 
of  the  house. 

MR.  O.  E.  GEPPERT,  the  secretary-treasurer  and  sales 
manager  of  the  organization,  has  spent  many  years  in  the  success- 
ful marketing  of  geographic  equipment.  His  enthusiasm  for 
better  maps  has  helped  to  make  the  Denoyer-Geppert  products 
nationally  known. 

With  these  principals  are  associated  craftsmen  of  many 
kinds,  each  contributing  a quality  of  skill  which  has  given  D-G 
Maps  an  enviable  reputation. 

Scholarship 

Knowledge  is  a hard  taskmaster.  Those  who  believe  in  its 
authority  must  be  able  to  recognize  its  hallmark  and  be  willing  to 
follow  its  counsel  whithersoever  it  may  lead. 

In  the  last  two  decades  the  content  of  educational  texts 
including  geography  and  history  has  reflected  the  influence  of  the 
new  scholarship  and  the  new  educational  method.  The  school 
map,  as  part  of  the  school  equipment,  however,  did  not  experience 
this  renaissance  until  1916  when  the  house  of  Denoyer-Geppert 
applied  scholarship  and  pedagogical  method  to  the  preparation  of 
school  maps  that  would  fit  the  new  educational  standards. 


It  was  no  easy  task  to  select  men  with  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations to  edit  school  maps  for  the  better  teaching  of  geography 
and  history. 

The  D-G  Editorial  Board  now  comprises  fifteen  scholars, 
each  an  authority  in  some  special  department  of  history  or 
geography.  In  the  field  of  history,  six  of  America's  leading 
historians  have  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  most 
extensive  series  of  school  maps  ever  produced.  In  the  department 
of  geography,  nine  geographers  of  national  and  some  of  inter- 
national reputation,  have  prepared  a series  of  political  maps 
that  were  at  once  recognized  as  a unique  contribution  to  education 
in  America. 

STAFF  OF  EDITORS 
HISTORY 
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GEOGRAPHY 
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Prof.  George  B.  Roorbach,  Harvard  University. 
Craftsmanship 

To  give  the  fullest  expression  to  any  great  ideal,  the  thing 
itself  must  be  embodied  in  a form  pleasing  to  the  eye,  true  in  its 
expression,  and  skillful  in  workmanship. 

(Continued  on  page  iv  in  back  of  book) 
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Preface 

This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  a brief  outline  of  the  geographical  changes  due  to 
the  World  War.  The  literature  of  the  Peace  settlement  is  now 
quite  extensive,  but  the  geographic  side,  apart  from  articles  in 
the  scientific  journals,  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  acquiring  reliable  information,  concerning  the  new 
areas,  offers,  perhaps,  sufficient  reason  for  this  neglect.  The 
works  of  Bowman,  Haskins  and  Lord,  Newbigin,  and  others  may 
be  referred  to  for  further  geographic  and  economic  details. 

The  following  pages  are  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  the  new  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps; 
all  the  changes  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  are  shown  on  these 
maps.  The  new  boundaries  as  shown  on  these  new  maps  were 
laid  down  from  the  original  treaties  and  supplementary  agree- 
ments. This  pamphlet  will  be  found  useful  in  supplementing 
the  school  geographies  by  bringing  up  to  date  the  unrevised  text 
and  by  linking  up  the  past  and  present  political  conditions  where 
the  revised  text  is  now  in  use. 

In  the  peace  settlement,  historical,  racial,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  played  their  part.  In  this  outline,  obviously, 
only  the  briefest  reference  can  be  made  to  some  of  these  facts. 
The  historical,  racial,  economic,  and  political  backgrounds  of 
Europe  are  treated  with  a wealth  of  detail  in  the  new  Harding 
European  History  Series,  published  by  Denoyer-Geppert  Com- 
pany, to  which  references  are  made  throughout  the  following 
pages.  Particular  interest  centers  in  Map  H 2 3 Europe  in  1914; 
Map  H 24  Economic  Europe;  Map  H 25  Peoples  of  Europe; 
Map  H 26  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine;  Map  H 27 
Europe  1920,  and  Map  H 28  Central  Europe  1921.  A few 
references  are  also  made  to  the  Breasted  Ancient  History  Series 
and  the  Hart-Bolton  American  History  Series,  also  published  by 
Denoyer-Geppert  Company. 

Professors  Breasted  and  Huth,  Harding,  and  Hart  and 
Bolton  have  written  separate  manuals  for  their  Ancient,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  History  Maps;  the  teacher  will  find  these 
manuals  invaluable  for  detailed  study  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  lands  referred  to  in  this  pamphlet. 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  changes 
throughout  the  world  have  been  so  numerous  and  the  maps  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  World  are  so 
changed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  present  day  political 
conditions  with  pre-war  maps.  Even  the  Western  Hemisphere 
map  is  altered  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  maps  of  North  America 
and  South  America  remain  untouched  by  the  peace  settlement, 
but  on  these  maps  the  march  of  the  explorer  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce  have  made  significant  changes. 
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Introduction 

THE  World  War  of  1914-18  profoundly  changed  the  political 
aspect  of  the  World.  Opposed  to  the  four  nations  of  the 
Central  Powers  were  twenty-two  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  with  seven  more  who  had  severed  diplomatic  relations. 
Only  a few  nations  remained  neutral.  This  is  graphically  shown 
on  Map  H 23a. 

Of  Europe’s  four  million  square  miles  of  territory,  seven- 
eighths  was  involved  in  the  conflict.  In  Africa,  only  430,000 
square  miles  out  of  a total  area  of  1 1,500,000  square  miles,  re- 
mained neutral.  In  Asia,  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  1 7,000,- 
000  square  miles  was  not  involved  in  war.  Australia  was 
completely  at  war.  In  North  America  almost  all  the  nations 
were  directly  involved,  representing  four-fifths  of  its  9,400,000 
square  miles.  In  South  America,  one-half  remained  neutral. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  the  entire  world  was  belligerent 
in  the  Great  World  War.  The  outcome  not  only  produced  great 
territorial  changes  but  also  great  political,  social  and  economic 
changes  which  will  profoundly  influence  the  future  development 
of  all  nations. 

Nations  Which  Made  Peace  at  Paris 

PRINCIPAL  ALLIED  AND  ASSOCIATED  POWERS 

United  States  France  Japan 

British  Empire  Italy 

The  above  with  the  following  constituted  the  Allied  and  As- 


sociated  Powers: — 

Armenia 

Greece 

Panama 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Peru 

j Bolivia 

Haiti 

Poland 

Brazil 

Hejaz 

Portugal  . 

China 

Honduras 

Rumania 

Cuba 

Jugo-Slavia 

Siam 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Liberia 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

■„< 

Nicaragua 

l! 

j Germany 

CENTRAL  POWERS 

Bulgaria 

.<  * Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

* Austria  and  Hungary  are  the  remnants  of  the  former 
* Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

y 
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The  Peace  Treaties 

IN  January,  1919,  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  met  in  Paris  to  consider  the  terms  of  peace  to  be 
entered  into  with  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  also  to  arrange  the  status  and  territorial  claims  of  the 
new  nations  which  had  arisen  as  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The 
following  treaties  were  negotiated: 

Treaty  of  Versailles*  June  25,  1919.  Signed  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  the  Allies,  provided  for  the  cession  of  German 
territory  to  other  nations,  the  loss  of  all  German  colonies,  the 
limitation  of  Germany's  army  and  navy,  and  for  restitution  and 
reparation. 

Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  September  27,  1919.  Signed  between  the 
new  Republic  of  Austria  and  the  Allies,  fixed  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  limited  the  size  of  its  army,  regulated 
its  foreign  relations  and  inflicted  an  indemnity. 

Treaty  of  Neuilly,  November  27,  1919.  Signed  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Allies,  provided  for  the  cession  of  Bulgarian  territory  to 
other  nations  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

Treaty  of  Trianon,  June  4,  1920.  Signed  between  the  new  Re- 
public of  Hungary  and  the  Allies,  provided  for  the  international 
relations  of  the  new  state  and  its  territorial  limits. 

Treaty  of  Sevres,  August  10,  1920.  Signed  between  Turkey  and 
the  Allies,  provided  for  the  cession  of  Turkish  territory  to  other 
nations,  the  creation  of  new  states  within  former  Turkish  terri- 
tory and  the  status  of  the  present  Turkish  Empire  in  international 
affairs. 

Other  major  treaties  which  affected  large  areas  in  Europe  are: 

Treaty  of  Rapallo,  November  10,  1920.  Signed  between  .Italy 
and  Jugo-Slavia,  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory between  these  states  and  the  creation  of  the  independent 
state  of  Fiume. 

Treaty  of  Riga,  March  18,  1921.  Signed  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  provided  for  the  determining  of  the  boundary  between 
these  states  and  their  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  to 
each  other. 
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Russia  has  also  concluded  treaties  affecting  territorial  ques- 
tions with  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Georgia,  Azer- 
baijan, Armenia,  and  Turkey. 

Russia  has  also  concluded  an  important  trade  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  which,  with  its  provision  for  opening  of  Russian 
trade  with  the  larger  world,  provides  also,  in  part,  recognition 
of  the  new  Soviet  Government. 

The  United  States  did  not  ratify  the  Treaties  of  Versailles, 
St.  Germain,  and  Trianon.  The  United  States  signed  the  follow- 
ing separate  treaties  : With  Austria,  August  24,  1921;  with  Ger- 
many, August  25,  1921  ; with  Hungary,  August  29,  1921. 

REFERENCES 

The  new  boundaries  in  Europe  as  laid  down  in  the  Peace 
Treaties  are  well  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe  (1921),  edited  by 
William  Morris  Davis  of  Harvard  University  (Denoyer-Geppert 
Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps)  ; also  on  Map  H28  Central 
Europe,  1918-1921,  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series. 

Plebiscite  Areas 

THE  Peace  Conference  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  nationality 
and  the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  to  which  states  they  de- 
sired to  belong.  Certain  areas  of  Europe  involved  in  the 
peace  discussion  were  not  allotted  by  the  Peace  Conference  but 
the  final  choice  was  left  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  to  be 
decided  by  vote. 

The  following  regions  were  plebiscite  areas: — 

1.  Schleswig  (two  zones)  5.  Teschen 

2.  East  Prussia  '(part)  6.  Orava 

3.  Upper  Silesia  7.  Spiz. 

4.  Klagenfurt 

The  three  last  areas  were  not  voted  on,  but  the  frontiers 
were  decided  on  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors. 

The  results  of  the  voting  on  the  plebiscite  areas  were  as  fol- 
lows : — - 

1 .  Schleswig— one  zone  to  Denmark  and  the  other  to 
Germany. 

2.  East  Prussia — voted  to  remain  part  of  Germany. 

3.  Upper  Silesia — vote  taken;  boundary  determined  by 
League  of  Nations. 

4.  Klagenfurt — voted  to  become  part  of  Austria. 
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Eastern  Galicia,  Saar  Basin  and  the  Smyrna  district  will, 
after  a definite  period  of  years,  vote  on  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

REFERENCE 

The  plebiscite  areas  and  their  disposition  are  shown  on  Map 
H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921,  in  the  Harding  European  His- 
tory Series. 


Mandatory  Territories 

SINCE  the  Allies  refused  to  restore  to  Germany  her  colonies 
there  arose  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  these  areas.  In 
the  great  colonial  expansion  of  the  European  powers  prac- 
tically all  of  Africa  and  most  of  Asia  had  been  brought  under 
European  influence.  The  desire  for  markets  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  in  these  areas  developed  keen  interna- 
tional rivalry.  Annexation  by  the  successful  nations  would  not 
remove  the  friction  which  has  in  the  past  so  frequently  produced 
international  trouble,  even  war.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
former  German  colonies,  with  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  were 
assigned  to  different  nations  in  the  form  of  mandates.  The  man- 
dates are  drawn  as  treaties  of  trust  which  the  mandatory  power 
agrees  to  execute  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  man- 
datory powers  must  report  jto  the  League  of  Nations  on  their 
respective  mandatory  territories  annually.  The  Tollowing  are 
the  Mandatory  Territories. 

Africa 


TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 


TO  UNION  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

TO  FRANCE 

TO  BELGIUM 


{Parts  of  Togo  and  Kamerun, 
most  of  former  German  East 
Africa  (now  called  Tanganyika 
Territory). 

I Former  German  Southwest 
^Africa  (now  called  Southwest 
I Africa). 

. Parts  of  Togo  and  Kamerun. 

. A small  part  of  former  German 
East  Africa. 
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Oceania 

TO  AUSTRALIA Former  German  New  Guinea 

and  adjacent  islands. 

TO  NEW  ZEALAND Samoa  Islands  (former  German 

part). 

TO  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  ......  Naura  Island. 

TO  JAPAN All  former  German  possessions 

north  of  the  equator. 

Asia 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 

TO  FRANCE Syria. 

TO  GREECE Smyrna. 

Poland  has  been  granted  the  mandate  by  the  Supreme 

Council  of  the  Allies  over  Eastern  Galicia  for  a period  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

REFERENCES 

The  new  wall  maps,  J3  Asia,  J4  Africa,  J7  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere, J8  Western  Hemisphere,  J9  World,  in  the  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps  show  the  mandatory 
territories  as  arranged  by  the  Peace  Conference. 


The  Principles  Underlying  the  New 
Boundaries 

AN  analysis  shows  that  the  territorial  changes  made  by  the 
Peace  Conference  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

(a)  Modification  of  frontier,  affirming  the  principle 
of  nationality;  as  in  case  of  Schleswig,  Rumania,  Poland,  etc. 

(b)  Boundary  changes  determined  by  strategic  and  not 
national  considerations;  as  in  case  of  Italy  (Tyrol). 

(c)  States  created  out  of  disrupted  states  upon  a so-called 
national  basis  but  actually  founded  on  racial  lines;  as  in  case  of 
Armenia,  Austria,  etc. 

(d)  Areas  divided  as  spoils  of  war  but  not  actually  an- 
nexed by  the  powers.  Such  areas  are  the  Mandatory  Territories 
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under  the  guardianship  of  the  various  powers  who  hold  the  man- 
dates from  the  League  of  Nations;  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
German  colonies. 

(e)  Economic  conditions  also  were  significant  factors  in 
determining  boundaries,  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron  being 
especially  a determining  factor.  The  Saar  Basin,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Upper  Silesia  are  instances. 

The  difficulties  in  applying  these  principles  in  the  remaking 
of  Europe  were  tremendous.  Considering  the  conflicting  de- 
mands of  the  combatants,  the  claims  of  de  facto  governments 
seeking  recognition,  the  economic  exhaustion  of  most  of  the 
nations,  and  antagonisms  not  yet  stilled,  the  final  peace,  while 
not  perfect,  is  in  many  respects  a compromise  which  will  make 
for  a permanent  b^sis  of  peace  amongst  the  nations.  A study  of 
the  territorial  settlements  outlined  in  these  pages  shows  that  the 
new  boundaries  of  Europe,  while  in  many  cases  still  arbitrary  and 
indefensible,  agree  in  the  main  with  the  national  aspirations  of 
racial  groups. 

For  a proper  understanding  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaties  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  final  peace  terms  were 
largely  conditioned  by  agreements  made  between  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Central  Powers,  too,  had  their  “secret  treaties/ 
but  their  interest  now  is  purely  academic.  The  adherence  of  Italy 
to  the  Allied  cause  was  obtained  by  the  now  famous  Treaty  of 
London  of  April  26th,  1915,  by  which  treaty  Italy  was  to  obtain 
the  Trentino,  Southern  Tyrol,  Istria,  part  of  the  Dalmatian  Coast, 
Avlona,  a protectorate  over  Albania,  the  Dodecanese  (Sporades) 
in  the  Aegean,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  compensation  in  Africa. 

Greece,  in  November  1914  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1915, 
was  offered  Southern  Albania  and  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  also 
Cyprus,  in  return  for  her  aid.  Greece  did  not  then  accept,  but 
latter  she  joined  the  Allies  and  as  the  peace  settlement  shows,  she 
obtained  the  larger  part  of  the  earlier  promises.  In  March,  1915, 
Britain  and  France  agreed  that  Russia  should  annex  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Straits.  Russia  in  return  acknowledged  British 
interests  predominant  in  Persia  and  other  spheres. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  arranged 
the  Near  East  according  to  their  particular  claims.  Later  the 
question  of  territorial  readjustment  in  Central  Europe  was  ar- 
ranged. In  August  1916  Rumania,  anxious  to  extend  her  power 
over  “Rumania  Irredenta,”  was  promised  Bukovina  and  Transyl- 
vania in  exchange  for  her  aid. 
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Japan  entered  the  war  with  a very  definite  understanding 
regarding  her  position  in  the  Far  East.  The  Russian  Revolution 
led  to  a revision  of  the  Asia  Minor  agreement  and  incidentally 
many  of  these  secret  arrangements  were  made  public  by  the 
Soviet  power  for  the  first  time.  The  British  arranged  for  an  in- 
dependent Pan  Arabic  State. 

When  the  Peace  Conference  met,  many  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  some  of  these  secret  arrangements  no  longer  existed,  and 
others  had  changed.  These  agreements,  some  of  which  violated 
the  principle  of  nationality,  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  expediency  and  that  the  aid  of  these  allies  was  worth  the 
somewhat  harsh  terms.  A consideration  of  the  actual  peace  set- 
tlement will  show  how  far  the  agreements  have  been  adhered  to. 

REFERENCES 

Map  H23  Europe  1914,  Map  H24  Economic  Europe,  Map 
H25  Peoples  of  Europe,  Map  H26  Northern  France,  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine,  and  Map  H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921,  all  in  the 
Harding  European  History  Series,  will  be  found  useful  in  under- 
standing some  of  the  causes  of  the  World  War,  and  also  illustrate 
the  principles  underlying  the  territorial  changes. 


The  League  of  Nations 

AT  the  forefront  of  all  the  treaties  entered  into  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  is  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  This  is  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
combine  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  into  a league  to  preserve 
world  peace  and  provide  for  matters  of  international  concern. 
By  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  subscribed  to  by  the 
nations  listed  below,  the  League  of  Nations  receives  an  annual 
report  from  the  mandatory  powers.  The  League  will  endeavor 
to  seek  humane  labor  conditions  throughout  the  world;  the  just 
treatment  of  natives  in  mandatory  territories;  the  regulation  of 
the  opium  traffic;  the  regulation  of  trade  in  arms;  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  of  communications,  and  the  prevention  and 
control  of  disease.  The  League  has  formulated  plans  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  Disarma- 
ment is  also  one  of  the  aims  of  the  League.  The  regulation  of 
international  finance  and  uniformity  of  international  statistics  are 
being  considered  by  the  League.  By  the  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
all  members  of  the  League  are  required  to  register  every  treaty  or 
international  agreement  entered  into  by  them;  no  treaty  shall  be 
binding  unless  so  registered.  This  arrangement  marks  a notable 
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step  in  open  diplomacy.  The  League  also  undertakes  to  settle 
disputes  between  its  members.  Already  the  League  has  con- 
sidered several  territorial  disputes.  The  League  of  Nations  con- 
trols the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  and  the  Saar  Basin. 


State  Members  Mentioned  in  the  Covenant 


Argentina 

^Australia 

^Belgium 

* Bolivia 

* Brazil 
^Canada 

Chile 

*China 

Colombia 

*Cuba 

^Czecho- Slovakia 
Denmark 
^France 
*Great  Britain 


^Greece 
^Guatemala 
*Haiti 
^Honduras 
*lndia 
*ltaly 
* Japan 
*Jugo-Slavia 
^Liberia 
Netherlands 
*New  Zealand 

* Nicaragua 
Norway 

* Panama 


Paraguay 

Persia 

*Peru 

^Poland 

^Portugal 

^Rumania 

Salvador 

*Siam 

Spain 

*South  Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
^Uruguay 
Venezuela 


*M  embers  by  signing  the  Treaty. 
All  others  members  by  invitation. 


Albania 

Austria 

Bulgaria 


State  Members  Later  Admitted 

Costa  Rica  Latvia 

Esthonia  Lithuania 

Finland  Luxemburg 


States  Applying  for  Membership 


Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

^Georgia 


Hungary 

Iceland 

Liechtenstein 


Monaco 
San  Marino 
Ukraine 


* Admitted  to  the  technical  organizations  of  the  League. 


States  Not  Members  of  the  League 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Andorra 

* Arabia  (Hejaz) 
Bhutan 

* Ecuador 


Germany 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Oman 

Russia 


Dominican  Repub- 
lic 

Turkey 

^United  States 


^Entitled  to  original  membership  under  the  Covenant. 
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The  New  Europe 

IN  1914  there  were  in  Europe  twenty-six  sovereign  nations, 
large  and  small.  In  January,  1921,  there  were  not  less  than 
thirty-four  sovereign  states.  In  Europe  proper,  ten  have  been 
created  as  a result  of  the  war.  In  the  adjoining  regions  of  Asia, 
in  areas  politically  controlled  by  Europe,  three  other  sovereign 
states  have  arisen  besides  various  mandates  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Arabia. 

In  the  following  summary  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the 
states  existing  in  1914  only  twelve  have  remained  unchanged  in 
area. 


Countries  Unchanged  in  Area  1914-1921 


Form  of 
Government 

Square  Miles 

Population 

Albania  

1 1,000 

524,000 

Andorra  

191 

5,000 

British  Isles 

Kingdom 

121,633 

46,174,000 

Liechtenstein  

65 

10,700 

Luxemburg  

999 

263,000 

Monaco  

8 

22,900 

Netherlands  

12,582 

6,841,000 

Portugal  

35,490 

5,957,000 

San  Marino 

38 

12,000 

Spain  

Kingdom 

194,783 

20,783,000 

Sweden  

173,035 

5,847,000 

Switzerland  

15,976 

3,861,000 

Countries  Which  Have  Gained  in  Area  Since  1914 


Form  of 


— Square  Miles — 


Population 


Government  1914 
Belgium  Kingdom  1 1,373 

Denmark  .Kingdom  15,582 

France  ...Republic  207,054 

Greece  . . .Kingdom  41,931 

Italy Kingdom  110,632 

Norway  ..Kingdom  125,000 

Rumania  . . Kingdom  53,489 


1921 

1914 

1921 

1 1,757 

7,500,000 

7,600,000 

16,566 

2,940,000 

3,268,000 

212,662 

39,061,000 

41,475,000 

65,490 

4,821,000 

7,000,000 

1 17,982 

36,120,000 

37,528,000 

150,000 

2,400,000 

2,691,000 

122,282 

7,500,000 

17,393,000 

Countries  Which  Have  Lost  in  Area  Since  1914 


Form  of  Square  Miles 

Government  1914  1921 


Population — 

1914  1921 


Bulgaria  . Kingdom  47,750 

Germany  . Republic  203,178 

Russia  . . .Soviet  Rep.  1,867,700 

Turkey  . . .Sultanate  613,724 


40,730 
1 75,709 

(est.) 

1,301,400 

174,900 


4,800,000 

64,925,000 

137,420,000 

21,000,000 


4,300,000 

58,000,000 

(est.) 

62,000,000 

8,000,000 


i. 
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New  Nations  Since  1914 

Form  of 


Government 

Square  Miles 

Population 

Austria  

30,700 

6,139,000 

Czecho-Slovakia  .... 

43.500 

13,600,000 

Esthonia  

23,160 

1,750,000 

Finland  

133,000 

3,300,000 

Fiume  

8 

49,000 

Hungary  

35,164 

7,800,000 

Iceland  

39,709 

91,000 

Jugo-Slavia  

95,628 

1 1,337,000 

Latvia  

24,400 

1,503,000 

Lithuania 

36,500 

4,657,000 

Poland 

149,000 

24,272,000 

Ukraine 

300,000 

40,000,000 

Georgia  

40,000 

3,176,000 

Azerbaijan 

30,000 

4,615,000 

Armenia  

60,000 

3,000,000 

Jugo-Slavia  is  the  enlarged  Serbia.  Austria-Hungary  is  the 
only  political  unit  which  has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe  though  it  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  small 
states  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Iceland  was  formerly  a part  of 
Denmark.  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia  are  properly  in 
Asia. 


REFERENCES 

Pre-war  Europe  is  shown  on  Map  H23  Europe  1914,  in  the 
Harding  European  History  Series.  The  new  Europe  is  shown  on 
Map  J2  Europe,  edited  by  William  Morris  Davis  of  Harvard 
University  (Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography 
Maps). 

Map  H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921,  in  the  Harding 
European  History  Series  shows  on  a large  scale  the  new  states  of 
Central  Europe,  and  the  territorial  changes  made  by  the  numer- 
ous peace  treaties.  The  pre-war  boundaries  are  also  shown.  The 
showing  of  pre-war  and  after  the  war  boundaries  on  this  map 
should  prove  of  extreme  value  to  the  teacher  and  student  of  his- 
tory and  geography. 


Germany 

BY  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919,  Germany  lost  a large  area 
of  her  homeland  and  all  of  her  colonial  possessions.  The 
following  tables  summarize  her  losses: 
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TERRITORY  CEDED  TO 


France  

Denmark  .... 

Poland  

Belgium  

Czecho-Slovakia 


Square  Miles 

. . . 5,608 
. . . 984 

. . . 18,024 
. . . 384 

...  100 


TERRITORY  UNDER  1 Danzig  . . 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS . /Saar  Basin 

PRINCIPAL  ALLIED  AND  U.  . 
ASSOCIATED  POWERS.  fMcmel  • 


729 

730 

91C 


Total 27,469 

Area  of  Germany,  1914  203,178 

Area  of  Germany,  1921  (est.) 175,709 

Population  of  Germany,  1914 64,925,000 


Population  of  Germany,  1921  (est.)..  . .58,000,000 
GERMANY’S  LOST  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 


Africa 


TO  BRITISH  EMPIRES 


TO  FRANCE 


Square  Miles 


German  East  Africa 364,900 

German  S.  W.  Africa 322,000 

Togo,  part  of 12,500 

Kamerun,  part  of 33,000 


Total  732,400 

Kamerun,  part  of 265,000 

Togo,  part  of 21,200 


Total 286,200 


TO  BELGIUM  j German  East  Africa 

l (part  of)  


TO  PORTUGAL  Kionga  “Triangle” 100 

Total  in  Africa 1,037,700 
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TO  JAPAN 


Asia 

Kiaochow 


Square  Miles 

200 


TO  BRITISH  EMPIRES 


Oceania 

New  Guinea  

Island  Groups  (Bismarck 
Archipelago,  Solomon 
Islands,  Samoa  Islands, 
Naura  Island)  


70,000 

21,038 


TO  JAPAN 


r Caroline  Islands 
Marshall  Islands 
Mariana  Islands 
„ Pelew  Islands  . . 


960 


Total  in  Oceania 91,998 


Grand  total  of  Germany’s  former  colonies,  1,129,898 
square  miles. 

Germany’s  greatest  territorial  loss  is  on  her  eastern  fron- 
tier. East  Prussia  is  now  separated  from  Germany  proper  by  a 
broad  strip  of  Polish  territory  which  was  ceded  to  Poland  because 
of  ethnic  and  economic  considerations.  Germany  has  been 
granted  free  communication  with  East  Prussia,  across  this  strip  of 
Polish  territory. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  Germany  has  had  her 
army  and  navy  restricted,  fortifications  destroyed  in  certain 
areas,  and  a large  indemnity  inflicted.  Germany  has  also  lost 
territory  which  contained  some  of  her  most  valuable  agricultural, 
mineral  and  industrial  resources.  The  lost  territories  of  Schles- 
wig, Alsace-Lorraine,  and  territory  lost  to  Poland  contained 
1 2 % of  her  population. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany  has  lost  valuable  deposits  of 
iron,  coal  and  potash.  In  1913  the  iron  mines  of  Lorraine  (Ger- 
man) produced  75%  of  the  iron  ore  output  of  Germany,  and 
the  resources  of  this  field  constituted  47%  of  Germany’s  total. 
The  loss  of  this  important  iron  ore  area  makes  Germany  now 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  her  suprem- 
acy in  iron  manufacture.  Germany  now  has  1 1 % of  Europe’s 
iron  ore  reserves  and  France  35%.  The  coal  deposits  of  the 
Saar  Basin  are  ceded  to  France.  Before  the  war  this  field  pro- 
duced 9%  of  Germany’s  total  coal  output  and  held  22%  of  her 
total  coal  reserves. 
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Before  the  war  Germany  had  a monopoly  of  the  world’s 
output  of  potash  (about  95%).  The  valuable  deposits  in  Lor- 
raine are  now  in  the  possession  of  France.  Germany,  however, 
has  deposits  in  other  areas  of  the  republic. 

» 

Besides  the  loss  of  these  important  resources,  Germany’s 
industrial  loss  includes  the  textiles  of  Alsace,  the  cotton  mills  of 
which  ranked  foremost  in  the  Empire,  and  the  iron  manufactures 
of  Lorraine.  With  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany  was  able  to  build 
up  her  industrial  and  military  power;  with  its  loss  Germany  will 
be  helpless  for  aggression  and  her  industrial  development  de- 
pends upon  the  cultivation  of  friendly  economic  relations  with 
France.  The  economic  resources  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
Poland  and  Denmark  are  mainly  agricultural.  The  important 
cities  of  Strasbourg,  Metz,  and  Posen  are  included  in  the  lost 
territory. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  took  from  Germany  12%  (est. ) 
of  her  population,  6%  of  her  coal  output,  75%  of  her  iron  ore, 
20%  of  her  potash  and  an  appreciable  percentage  of  her  agri- 
cultural resources.  Germany  also  lost  all  of  her  colonies,  thus 
making  her  dependent  on  other  nations  in  the  years  to  come  for 
raw  materials  from  these  tropical  regions. 

The  territorial  division  of  the  Upper  Silesia  Plebiscite  area 
was  determined  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  October,  1921. 
Germany  retains  almost  three-fourths  of  the  area,  but  has  lost 
to  Poland  a large  part  of  the  highly  mineralized  area.  This  area 
has  both  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Before  the  war,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  coal  production  of  Germany  came  from 
this  field.  The  zinc  deposits  of  Silesia  are  the  richest  in  Europe, 
making  Germany,  in  1913,  the  second  greatest  producer  in  the 
world. 

International  Waterways.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
certain  navigable  rivers  that  could  be  used  by  various  nations 
were  declared  open  and  free.  The  freedom  of  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  has  been  re-established,  and  as  France  now  borders  the 
Rhine  the  German  hold  on  the  Rhine  has  been  lost.  The  Elbe, 
with  the  Moldau,  is  internationalized  to  Prague,  thus  giving 
Czecho-Slovakia  access  through  Germany  to  the  sea.  The  Oder, 
and  Nieman  are  also  declared  open  and  free,  giving  Poland  ac- 
cess to  the  Baltic.  The  Danube  below  Ulm  (in  Germany)  is  also 
internationalized.  The  commerce  of  Southern  Germany,  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  and  Jugo-Slavia  will  use  the  Danube. 
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The  Kiel  Canal  is  made  free  to  shipping  of  all  nations.  The  open- 
ing of  these  important  waterways  gives  the  interior  countries  of 
Europe  an  opportunity  to  develop  commerce  with  the  outside 
world. 

Germany’s  Lost  Colonies.  German  state  colonization  began 
in  1884  when  Togo  and  Kamerun  in  Africa  were  acquired.  With 
the  loss  of  all  colonial  possessions  Germany’s  dream  of  a world 
empire  vanishes.  When  the  war  began  in  1914  Germany  was 
slowly  building  up  a tremendous  influence  in  the  Near  East,  with 
the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  Plan  as  its  main  motive.  In  Africa  she 
had  constructed  an  empire  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles,  five 
times  the  area  of  Germany  in  Europe.  In  China  she  possessed 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  Far  East,  and  throughout  the 
Pacific  she  had  established  colonies  of  great  economic  and 
strategic  importance.  The  German  colonies,  though  rich  in  agri- 
cultural, forest,  and  mineral  resources,  remained  very  much  un- 
developed; but  had  Germany  retained  possession  of  her  colonies 
they  would,  in  time,  have  become  important  sources  of  raw 
materials  for  the  needs  of  her  industries. 

REFERENCES 

The  historical  development  of  Modern  Germany  is  well 
illustrated  on  Map  H20  German  Empire,  in  the  Harding  Euro- 
pean History  Series.  German  colonial  expansion  is  shown  on 
Map  H22  The  World,  1914.  The  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  Germany  is  shown  on  Map  H20  German  Empire. 
This  map  also  illustrates  some  of  the  economic  problems  which 
determined  the  territorial  changes  made  by  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  ethnic  factors  which  partly  determined  the  new  eastern 
boundary  of  Germany  are  shown  on  Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe. 
The  new  German  Republic  is  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe,  in  the 
Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps.  Map 
H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921,  in  the  Harding  European 
History  Series  shows  on  a large  scale  the  new  Germany  as  out- 
lined by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  important  territorial  and  economic  losses  of  Germany 
on  her  western  border  are  shown  on  Map  H26  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Rhine,  1914-1919,  in  the  Harding  European 
History  Series. 


France 

TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS,  1919 
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IN  EUROPE Alsace-Lorraine 

Saar  Basin  (coal  only) 

IN  AFRICA Kamerun 

Togo 

IN  ASIA Syria 


Square  Miles 

5,608 


265.000 

21,200 

120.000 


Total 


411,808 


THE  Treaty  of  Versailles  1919,  Part  3,  states  that  “The  terri- 
tories which  were  ceded  to  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles  on  February 
26,  1871,  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  May  10,  1871,  are 
restored  to  French  sovereignty  as  from  the  date  of  the  Armistice 
of  November  1 1,  1918.“  In  these  words  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
reunited  to  France.  By  the  addition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  France 
becomes  the  second  largest  country  in  Europe. 

Alsace-Lorraine  was  for  a long  period  part  of  France  up  to 
1871  when  Germany  took  the  province  as  part  of  the  price  of 
peace.  The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  an  area  equal  to  the  com- 
bined area  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  has  more  than  a 
moral  significance  to  that  nation.  The  new  boundary  gives 
France  a good  strategic  frontier,  possessing  undoubted  ad- 
vantage for  offense  and  defense.  The  economic  loss  to  Ger- 
many entailed  through  the  loss  of  that  territory  has  already  been 
mentiond. 

The  value  of  Alsace-Lorraine  consists  not  only  in  the  soil, 
producing  large  crops  of  grapes,  wheat  and  other  products,  but 
also  in  its  mineral  resources.  The  iron  ore  of  Lorraine,  the 
potash  and  petroleum  of  Alsace,  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
not  over-plentiful  mineral  resources  of  France.  When  Alsace- 
Lorraine  became  part  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871  the  great 
potential  value  of  the  Lorraine  iron  field  had  not  been  realized. 
Bismarck  and  his  advisers  believed  that  the  commercial  ore 
bodies  in  this  region  were  limited  to  the  outcrops  and  so  fixed  the 
boundary  to  include  the  areas  where  ore  had  been  mined.  By 
ignorance  of  the  geologic  conditions  the  larger  part  of  the  Lor- 
raine iron  field  was  left  to  France.  German  dependence  on  the 
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iron  of  Lorraine  before  the  war  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  75  % 
of  her  total  output  came  from  Lorraine  (German).  The  Lor- 
raine iron  district,  formerly  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
Franco-German  frontier  and  now  entirely  within  France  (except 
for  a small  extension  into  Luxemburg),  is  the  largest  iron  field  in. 
Europe.  Its  output  in  1913  was  48%  of  Europe’s  total  output. 

Before  1871  iron  ore  of  the  minette  type,  then  thought  to 
be  of  little  value,  was  mined  in  the  areas  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle 
in  France.  France  was  allowed  to  retain  these  “useless”  deposits 
but  later  when  a process  was  invented  to  utilize  these  minette 
ores  efficiently,  these  ore  deposits  added  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore  in  France.  In  1 884  iron  ores  were  discovered 
underlying  the  plateau  of  Briey  on  the  French  side  of  the  fron- 
tier. The  French  Lorraine  field  contains  greater  iron  ore  re- 
serves than  the  former  German  Lorraine  field. 

Germany  realized  in  later  years  the  significance  of  the 
French  iron  ore  fields,  and  early  in  the  war,  Germany  seized 
control  of  all  the  Lorraine  fields.  Germany,  also,  had  seized  by 
her  invasion  of  Belgium  all  the  coal  fields  of  northern  France. 
France,  therefore,  early  in  the  war,  suffered  the  loss  of  vital 
economic  resources. 

IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  IN  EUROPE  1913 


Tons 

German  Empire  (total) 28,600,000 

German  Lorraine * 21 ,000,000 

France  21,900,000 

Luxemburg  7,300,000 

Rest  of  Europe 29, 1 00,000 


On  the  basis  of  the  production  of  1913,  Germany’s  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore,  with  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  would  now  be 
about  7,000,000  tons,  while  that  of  France  would  increase  to 
42,000,000  tons. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  left  Germany  with  only  n% 
of  the  iron  resources  of  Europe  while  France  owns  35  %• 

During  the  war  France  suffered  damage  to  the  extent  of 
74%  of  her  coal  and  mineral  production.  To  compensate  her 
for  this  loss,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  ceded  to  France  the  coal 
field  (only)  of  the  Saar  Basin  in  Rhineland  (Germany).  France 
also  obtains  an  additional  supply  of  coal  in  the  annexed  Lorraine, 
which  in  1913  produced  3,795,000  tons  of  coal.  The  great 
need  of  France,  however,  is  a larger  supply  of  coking  coal ; the 
new  supplies  do  not  yield  any  coking  coal.  Because  of  the  lack 
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of  coking  coal,  France,  before  1913,  exported  a considerable 
part  of  the  iron  ore  output  of  French  Lorraine  to  Germany.  In 
1913  France  controlled  but  1.7%  of  the  coal  reserves  of  Europe 
as  compared  with  38%  held  by  Germany.  France  now  controls 
8%  while  Germany  now  controls  32%  of  the  coal  reserves  of 
Europe. 

Germany  still  maintains  her  superiority  in  coal  reserves,  but 
her  iron  reserves  have  suffered  serious  curtailment.  France 
on  the  other  hand  has  now  enormous  iron  reserves,  but  even 
with  recent  additions  is  short  of  coal,  especially  coking  coal. 
Germany’s  need  for  the  iron  ore  of  France  and  the  need  by 
France  for  the  coking  coal  of  Germany  is  one  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  an  early  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Next  in  value  of  the  minerals  in  the  ceded  territory  is  the 
potash  of  Mulhausen  (Alsace),  one  of  the  few  known  deposits  in 
the  world.  This  field  is  very  recent,  being  first  opened  up  in 
1911.  These  deposits  were  never  wholly  developed  by  Ger- 
many as  she  had  other  mines  in  the  Empire.  Befor  the  war, 
Germany  had  a world  monopoly  on  potash. 

Less  valuable  are  the  petroleum  deposits  north  of  Stras- 
bourg (Alsace).  The  annual  production  in  1918  was  over 
700, 00()  barrels,  and  as  France  possesses  only  a very  limited 
supply  of  oil  shale,  the  addition  of  this  product  is  valuable  and 
opportune  as  oil  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  important  as  a 
fuel  for  motive  power.  When  Germany  discovered  the  tre- 
mendous potentialities  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
she  proceeded  with  characteristic  energy  to  develop  this  area. 
Alsace-Lorraine  became  one  of  the  important  industrial  regions 
of  Germany.  The  development  of  iron  manufacturing  centers 
followed  logically  and  in  1913  Alsace-Lorraine  produced  3,869.- 
000  tons  of  iron  and  2,286,000  tons  of  steel.  Alsace  also  devel- 
oped textile  centers,  the  cotton  mills  of  which  ranked  foremost 
in  Germany. 

Strasbourg  (pop.  178,890),  an  important  port  on  the 
Rhine,  Mulhausen  (pop.  95,041),  Metz  (pop.  68,598),  and  Col- 
mar (pop.  43,000)  are  among  the  industrial  centers  in  this  new 
French  territory.  The  extension  of  the  French  frontier  makes  the 
Rhine  a French  river.  The  freedom  of  the  Rhine  to  the  shipping 
of  the  world  was  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Kehl,  a 
new  port  on  the  Rhine  in  Baden,  has  by  the  treaty  become  at- 
tached to  Strasbourg  for  a term  of  years.  Alsace-Lorraine  has  a 
population  of  1,874,000.  The  majority,  1,634,000  are  German 
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speaking,  while  only  240,000  are  French.  The  re-accession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  with  its  great  mineral  wealth  and 
extensive  industries,  will  add  greatly  to  the  economic  strength 
of  France. 

REFERENCES 

The  historical  and  economic  significance  of  the  re-accession 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  is  well  illustrated  on  the  following 
maps  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series:  Map  H20  Mod- 
ern Germany,  Map  H23  Europe  in  1914,  Map  H24  Economic 
Europe,  Map  H26  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 
1914-1919,  Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921. 

Map  J2  Europe,  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political 
Geography  Maps,  shows  the  new  France. 

Colonial  France  before  1914  is  shown  on  Map  H22  The 
World  1914  (Harding  European  History  Series).  Colonial 
France  with  its  new  accessions  of  former  German  colonies  is 
shown  on  Map  J4  Africa  and  Map  J9  World,  in  the  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps. 

Luxemburg 

BY  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Qermany  has  renounced  her 
various  treaties  with  Luxemburg,  which  also  ceases  to  be  a 
member  of  the  German  Customs  Union  (Zollverein). 
Luxemburg  is  now  under  the  protection  of  Belgium. 

Gefman  interests  in  Luxemburg,  before  1914,  were  domi- 
nant. She  absorbed  most  of  the  iron  ore  production  of  Luxem- 
burg which  amounted  to  7,300,000  tons  in  1913  and  also  con- 
trolled most  of  the  smelters. 

Belgium 

TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS  1919 

Square  Miles 

IN  EUROPE Moresnet,  Eupen  and  Malmedy  384 

IN  AFRICA Additions  to  Belgian  Kongo  19,000 


Total  19,384 

GERMANY  ceded  to  Belgium,  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  three 
small  frontier  areas:  Moresnet,  Eupen,  and  Malmedy.  This 
area  has  no  great  significance,  although  the  rectification  of 
the  frontier  makes  it  more  in  accord  with  the  natural  boundary 
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between  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  cessions  were  made  chiefly 
on  historical  and  commercial  grounds.  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  special  neutral  status  of  Belgium  is  abrogated. 

REFERENCES 

The  new  territorial  additions  to  Belgium  are  shown  on  Map 
H26  Northern  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine  1914-1919,  and 
on  Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921,  in  the  Harding  Euro- 
pean History  Series. 


Territories  Under  the  League  of  Nations 

TWO  territories:  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  and  the  Saar  Basin, 
formerly  parts  of  Germany,  were  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
put  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Free  City  of  Danzig.  Danzig  constituted  for  a time  during 
the  peace  settlement  one  of  the  problem  areas  of  Europe.  For- 
merly a German  city,  it  is  an  important  port,  with  a large  trade 
in  grain,  sugar  and  lumber,  and  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  Vistula 
basin  and  surrounding  territory.  Poland  laid  claim  to  this  port 
as  essential  to  her  commercial  development.  The  population  of 
Danzig,  however,  is  9 7 % German  and  only  3 % Polish.  T o safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  majority,  and  the  commerce  of  Poland, 
Danzig  was  made  a Free  City  under  the  League  of  Nations  and 
included  in  the  Polish  Customs  Union.  Area,  729  square  miles, 
population  35  1,380.  Danzig  has  now  much  the  same  status  that 
it  had  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, — 1 454  to  1793,  when 
it  was  practically  a free  republic. 

Saar  Basin.  Saar  Basin  lies  to  the  north  of  Lorraine  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saar,  a tributary  of  the  Moselle.  Germany  ceded 
to  France  full  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin,  as 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  coal  mines  in  northern  France 
during  the  war.  The  territory  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  after  1 5 years  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  a plebiscite  will  be  taken  to  determine  its  sovereignty. 

The  Saar  Basin  produced  17,000,000  tons , of  coal  in  1913 
and  was  the  second  most  important  coal  field  in  Germany,  hold- 
ing in  coal  reserves  almost  22%  of  the  reserves  of  the  Empire. 
The  coal  of  this  area  is  suitable  only  for  general  purposes  and 
not  for  smelting.  The  area  of  Saar  Basin  is  730  square  miles, 
with  a population,  mainly  German,  of  640,000.  Saarbrucken  is 
the  chief  town* 
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Territory  Controlled  by  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers 

Memel  with  an  adjoining  area  north  of  the  Niemen  River, 
forming  the  extreme  tip  of  East  Prussia,  was  taken  from  Ger- 
many and  put  under  the  control  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  will 
later  decide  as  to  its  disposal.  Memel  is  the  port  for  the  trade  of 
Lithuania,  and  eventually  may  be  included  in  Lithuania.  Area 
of  zone  910  square  miles;  population  145,000. 

REFERENCES 

The  history  of  Danzig  may  be  traced  on  Map  H 1 2 Europe 
1648,  Map  HI  3 Europe  1740,  Map  H20  German  Empire,  and 
Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  Saar  Basin  is  clearly  shown 
on  Map  H20  German  Empire,  Map  H24  Economic  Europe,  and 
Map  H26  Northern  France,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine. 

The  geographical  and  economic  significance  of  Memel  is 
shown  on  Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921. 

All  these  maps  are  in  the  Harding  European  History 
Series. 

Poland 

POLAND’S  right  to  separate  existence  was  early  recognized  in 
the  World  War.  Under  the  stress  of  war,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia both  offered  autonomy  to  the  Poles.  Poland’s  problem  is 
rooted  in  its  geography.  Lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  it 
has  no  natural  frontiers  except  on  the  south  where  the  Car- 
pathians separate  it  from  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  location  of 
Poland  on  the  North  European  plain  at  the  crossroads  of  great 
commercial  highways  running  east  and  west  from  Russia  to 
Germany,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  made  it  an  important  distributing  center  and  a 
highway  for  transit  trade.  Its  lack  of  natural  frontiers;  its  loca- 
tion at  the  meeting  point  of  Scandinavian,  Germanic,  Slavic,  and 
for  a period  the  Asiatic,  races,  has  made  its  history  very  check- 
ered, culminating  in  the  Partitions  of  1 772,  1793,  and  1795. 

The  Poles  form  a fairly  compact  mass  in  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula;  in  former  Russian  Poland  they  comprised  74%  of  the 
population.  Toward  the  fringes  of  this  mass  in  German  Poland 
the  Poles  formed  33%  of  the  population;  in  Austrian  Poland, 
41  %.  On  the  east  the  Poles  thinned  off  into  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
and  White  Russia.  For  several  hundred  years  Poland  was  a 
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kingdom  in  central  Europe,  covering  before  its  partition  in  1772 
an  area  of  274,000  square  miles.  The  state  was  absorbed  by 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  1914  the  area  generally  known 
as  Poland  was  divided  as  follows: 

Square  Miles  Population 


Russian  Poland 49,150  11,500,000 

German  Poland 22,500  4,000,000 

Austrian  Poland 1 1,000  5,000,000 


The  new  republic  of  Poland  covers  a much  larger  area  than 
the  above  and  yet  is  only  slightly  over  one-half  the  size  of  the 
former  kingdom  before  1 772.  The  area  of  Poland  (1921)  is 
1 49,000  square  miles,  with  a population  estimated  at  24,272,000. 
Poland  is  equal  in  area  to  North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  reconstruction  of  Poland  offered  serious  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Peace 
Conference  determined  the  boundaries  of  new  Poland  on  the  west 
and  south,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  and  difficult  racial  situa- 
tion on  the  east  a decision  was  left  pending.  The  Poles  in  seek- 
ing an  enlarged  Poland  on  the  east,  in  justification  of  an  ethno- 
graphic frontier,  came  into  conflict  with  Soviet  Russia.  After 
months  of  war,  a final  peace  was  ratified  in  March,  1921,  which 
fixed  the  boundary  between  Poland  and  Russia. 

In  certain  areas  the  ethnic  and  economic  problems  were  so 
difficult  of  solution  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a decision  consistent 
with  the  wishes  and  economic  needs  of  the  population,  a plebiscite 
was  decided  upon  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Part  of  East  Prus^ 
sia  was  constituted  a plebiscite  area;  the  Germans  gained  a 
majority  and  the  new  boundary  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
results  of  the  vote.  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  meet,  has  constituted  a 
problem  area  in  the  boundary  settlement.  Here  the  population 
is  hopelessly  mixed;  the  problem  is  rendered  complex  by  its  great 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  coal,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  would  be  of  great 
economic  value  to  the  nation  possessing  the  region.  The  vote 
was  taken  on  March,  1921,  resulting  in  a German  majority  of  the 
total  votes,  but  a Polish  majority  in  certain  communes.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  referred  the  boundary  settlement 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  By  the  decision  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  October,  1921,  Germany  retains  almost  three- fourths 
of  the  area,  while  Poland  receives  the  remaining  south-eastern 
section,  containing  the  major  part  of  the  coal  and  iron  resources 
of  Upper  Silesia.  In  1913  the  coal  fields  of  Upper  Silesia  pro- 
duced 43,000,000  tons  of  coal,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
output  of  Germany. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  Allied  promise  to  Poland  that  she  should 
be  granted  “a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,**  and  also  on 
ethnic  grounds,  a strip  of  German  territory,  acting  as  a corridor 
to  the  Baltic,  was  given  to  Poland.  This  Polish  corridor  divides 
East  Prussia  from  Germany  proper.  There  is  no  natural  harbor, 
however,  on  the  strip  of  coast  now  owned  by  Poland.  As  the 
Vistula  is  now  essentially  a Polish  river,  and  as  Danzig  is  the 
port  for  the  Vistula  basin  and  a large  part  of  the  interior,  Poland 
sought  to  acquire  Danzig,  but  the  Peace  Conference  made  Danzig 
a Free  City.  Eastern  Galicia,  which  produces  5 % of  the  oil  out- 
put of  the  world,  is  to  be  administered  by  Poland  for  25  years, 
from  date  of  signing  of  the  Treaty. 

Poland  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  producing  rye, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  In  recent  years 
the  rich  iron  and  coal  regions  to  the  west  of  Krakow  and  border- 
ing on  Upper  Silesia,  where  a plebiscite  was  taken  to  determine 
the  boundary  in  this  region,  have  undergone  great  development. 
Manufacturing  is  highly  developed  in  centers  formerly  in  Rus- 
sian Poland.  Lodz  (pop.  429,000)  is  the  textile  center;  Czen- 
tochowa  (pop.  101,000)  and  vicinity  is  the  chief  mining  and 
metallurgical  region;  while  Warsaw  (pop.  980,000),  the  capital, 
has  varied  manufactures.  Krakow  (pop.  176,000),  is  in  a dis- 
trict rich  in  coal  and  zinc;  near  Krakow  are  the  salt  mines  of 
Wielicka,  among  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Vilna  (pop. 
205,000),  an  important  city  on  the  Polish-Lithuanian  border,  is 
now  in  dispute  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  dispute  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

REFERENCES 

The  history  of  Poland  as  a separate  kingdom  is  shown  on 
Map  H4  Crusades,  Map  H7  Europe  1360,  Map  H9  Charles  V 
1519,  Map  HI 2 Europe  1648,  Map  HI  3 Europe  1740,  which 
shows  the  partition  of  Poland. 

The  economic  development  of  Poland  is  shown  on  Map 
H8  Medieval  Commerce,  Map  H20  German  Empire,  and  Map 
H24  Economic  Europe.  The  racial  distribution  of  the  Poles  is 
shown  on  Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe;  the  distribution  of  the 
Poles  should  be  noted  on  this  map,  in  justification  of  the  Polish 
corridor  to  the  sea. 

The  new  Poland  as  defined  by  the  various  treaties  is  il- 
lustrated on  Map  H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921.  All  these 
maps  are  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series.  Map  J2 
Europe  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography 
Maps  shows  Poland  as  defined  by  the  most  recent  treaties. 


The  Break-Up  of  Austria-Hungary 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  in  1914  was  the  second  largest  state 
in  Europe,  with  an  area  of  26 1 ,000  square  miles  and  a pop- 
ulation of  51,000,000.  Austria-Hungary  was  not  a na- 
tional unit.  Its  main  feature  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
geography  was  its  heterogeneous  population  of  Czechs,  Poles, 
Slavs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Italians,  Rumanians,  ruled  by  the  two 
dominant  races,  Germans  and  Magyars.  Its  boundaries  were  not 
natural  but  political.  When  once  the  military  aristocracy  which 
bound  together  its  ill-assorted  political  elements  had  been 
shattered,  nothing  could  prevent  the  partition  into  units  that  were 
more  compatible  with  geography  and  race. 

As  a result  of  the  World  War  this  p'olygot  monarchy  was 
dissolved  and  its  territories  divided  as  follows: 

Square  Miles  Population 


Austria  30,700  6,139,000 

Hungary  35,164  7,800,000 

Czecho-Slovakia  43,500  13,600,000 


The  remainder,  1 5 1 ,000  square  miles,  was  divided  between 
Poland,  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia,  Rumania,  and  Fiume. 

The  rich  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
have  gone  to  Czecho-Slovakia;  the  petroleum  wells  of  Galicia 
to  Poland;  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  to  Italy;  Rumania  acquires 
rich  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  in  Transylvania;  and  Fiume 
becomes  independent.  Austria  has  been  reconstituted,  but  as  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  former  province,  and  deprived  of  most 
of  its  economic  wealth.  Hungary  also  suffered;  its  area  was 
reduced  to  almost  one-fourth  of  its  former  size  and  much  of  its 
economic  wealth  passed  to  neighboring  nations.  Both  are  now 
interior  countries,  with  only  an  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the  Danube. 


Austria 

BEFORE  the  war  the  province  of  Austria  was  1 16,000  square 
miles,  almost  half  that  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  had  a 
population  of  28,500,000.  The  new  republic  of  Austria  is 
only  30,700  square  miles  in  area,  a little  larger  than  South  Caro- 
lina, with  a population  of  6,139,000.  The  new  state  is  limited 
to  the  western  part  of  the  old  province  and  is  largely  moun- 
tainous. Formerly  a partner  in  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  Austria  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  a fourth  rate  power. 
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Economically,  Austria  has  suffered  severe  losses,  retaining 
but  a mere  fragment  of  her  former  mineral  wealth.  For  some- 
time Austria  will  not  be  able  to  support  herself  economically, 
certain  essential  raw  materials  not  being  immediately  available 
in  her  territory.  Her  present  supplies  of  coal,  iron  and  salt  may, 
however,  prove  ample  under  organized  conditions.  She  retains 
large  forest  areas  and  great  water-power  resources.  Agriculture 
is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  in  the  new  state. 

Austria  is  now  shut  off  from  the  sea,  her  former  port  of 
Trieste  having  passed  to  Italy.  The  Treaty,  however,  guarantees 
her  access  by  rail  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Danube  has  been  inter- 
nationalized and  by  this  river  her  commerce  may  reach  the  outer 
world. 

Vienna  (pop.  1,842,000)  the  capital,  and  formerly  the 
capital  of  Austria-Hungary,  is  now  eccentrically  placed  on  the 
east  of  the  new  state.  Developed  as  a capital  of  a highly  central- 
ized state  which  no  longer  exists,  and  possessing  institutions  no 
longer  necessary  for  such  a small  state,  Vienna  seems  doomed 
to  a comparative  state  of  decay  unless  action  is  taken  to  safe- 
guard its  former  supremacy  in  culture  and  manufactures.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  new  state  is  located  in  Vienna. 
Graz  (pop.  15  7,000),  Linz  (pop.  93,000)  and  Innsbruck  (pop. 
55,000)  are  industrial  centers.  Unlike  the  former  polyglot 
nature  of  the  province,  the  population  of  the  new  state  is 
homogeneous,  being  almost  entirely  German. 

The  loss  of  much  of  her  richest  territory  has  produced  an 
economic  crisis  in  her  history.  To  tide  over  the  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties  the  League  of  Nations  has  practically  assumed 
control  of  the  government  of  Austria,  with  the  approval  of  the 
new  state.  Austria  has  desired  to  unite  with  Germany  but  the 
Peace  Treaty  bars  such  a union. 

Hungary 

IN  the  old  Austria-Hungary,  the  province  of  Hungary  had  an 
area  of  125,000  square  miles  with  a population  of  20,886,- 
000.  The  new  republic  of  Hungary  covers  35,164  square 
miles  with  a population  of  7,800,000;  and  is  located  entirely 
within  the  area  of  old  Hungary,  the  new  boundaries  not  touch- 
ing the  old  at  any  point.  In  the  former  province,  as  was  typical 
of  all  the  Empire,  the  population  was  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
Magyars,  Germans,  Slovaks,  Rumanians,  Ruthenians,  Croats, 
and  Serbians.  Following  the  principle  of  nationality,  as  in  the 
case  of  Austria,  the  Peace  Conference  delimited  Hungary  so 
that  the  new  state  is  almost  entirely  Magyar  in  race. 
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Formerly,  Hungary  in  its  geographical  aspect  had  lowland, 
upland  and  mountainous  areas.  Now  it  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lowlands  of  the  Danube,  Theiss  and  tributaries. 
Hungary  retains,  however,  large  areas  of  valuable  agricultural 
land,  producing  rye,  barley,  wheat  and  other  crops.  Stock  rais- 
ing is  also  important.  The  loss  of  Transylvania  has  reduced 
very  materially  the  mineral  wealth  of  Hungary:  the  rich  mines 
of  silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  and  lead  are  now  mainly  within 
territory  ceded  to  Rumania.  Hungary  has  also  lost  the  rich  iron 
ore  of  the  north,  now  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  though  some  iron  is 
mined  in  territory  still  retained.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  east  part 
of  Hungary  in  the  Danube  valley.  Vast  areas  of  forest  in  the 
Carpathian  region  were  lost  to  Rumania.  Hungary  retains  only 
1 7%  of  her  former  forest  wealth.  Hungary  has  lost  over  50% 
of  her  agricultural  production,  and  60%  of  her  industrial  capacity. 
Great  as  this  loss  is,  Hungary  has  suffered  less  by  the  Peace 
Settlement  than  her  former  partner,  Austria. 

Budapest  (pop.  1,184,000)  the  capital,  is  well  situated  in 
the  new  state.  Other  cities  of  importance  are  Szegedin  (pop. 
118,000)  and  Debreczen  (pop.  92,000).  Hungary  has  lost 
many  cities  of  great  industrial  importance. 

Hungary  is  now  an  interior  country,  having  lost  her  coast 
area  to  Jugo-Slavia;  the  port  of  Fiume  is  now  independent.  The 
Danube,  internationalized  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  now  the  chief 
outlet  for  her  foreign  commerce. 
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The  development  of  Austria-Hungary  is  shown  on  Map 
HI  6 Europe.  1815,  Map  H2 1 Balkan  States,  and  Map  H23 
Europe  1914.  The  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  states  is  shown  on  Map  H27  Europe  1920,  and 
Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921;  also  on  Map  J2  Europe 
(in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps). 

The  economic  position  of  Austria  and  Hungary  before  the 
war  and  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated  on  Map  H24  Economic 
Europe. 

The  racial  complexities  of  the  old  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  relation  of  ethnic  groups  to  the  new  states  is  illustrated  on 
Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe.  All  the  foregoing  maps,  except 
Map  J2,  are  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series. 
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Czecho-Slovakia 

THIS  new  nation  proclaimed  its  independence  from  Austria- 
Hungary  about  a month  before  the  end  of  the  World  War. 

- The  name  of  the  new  nation  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
seven  million  Czechs  and  three  million  Slovaks  make  up  this 
nation.  Both  are  branches  of  the  Slavic  race.  Czecho-Slovakia 
comprises  the  old  provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovakia,  and 
Silesia  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  area  is  43,500  square  miles, 
population  13,600,000;  the  new  state  is  about  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Eastern  Ruthenia,  in  the  extreme  east,  is  an  autono- 
mous state  under  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Czecho-Slovakia  received  the  richest,  most  densely  popu- 
lated and  chief  industrial  areas  of  the  former  province  of  Austria. 
It  contains  large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore;  gold,  silver, 
graphite  and  high  grade  clays  are  also  found.  Bohemia  is  one 
of  the  great  industrial  regions  of  Europe,  manufacturing  steel, 
machinery,  textiles,  glass,  porcelain  and  beer.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  are  very  fertile,  producing  sugarbeets,  wheat  and  other 
crops.  The  nation  is  highly  developed  educationally,  and  in- 
dustrial development  has  reached  a high  point. 

The  possession  of  Teschen  was  an  important  question  to 
both  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland.  Situated  on  the  southern 
extension  of  the  Silesia  coal  field  it  was  the  only  source  of  supply 
of  coking  coal  for  both  of  these  states.  By  an  award  of  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  the  principal  part  of  the  coal  mines  will 
go  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  Poland,  however,  is  guaranteed  a certain 
part  of  the  output. 

Prague  (pop.  616,000)  on  the  Moldau,  is  the  capital.  It 
is  a center  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Brunn  (pop.  201,000) 
and  Pilsen  (pop.  81,000)  are  industrial  centers. 

In  determining  the  new  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia  the 
Peace  Conference  attempted  to  follow  as  far  as  compatible  with 
economic  and  physiographic  factors,  the  accepted  principle  of 
nationality.  In  the  new  state  there  is,  however,  a considerable 
German  and  Magyar  element,  which  before  the  war  was  esti- 
mated to  be  35%  of  the  total  population. 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  an  interior  country  and  lies  in  the  basins 
of  the  Elbe,  Oder  and  Danube.  These  three  rivers  are  now  in- 
ternationalized and  by  means  of  these  the  commerce  of  Czecho- 
slovakia reaches  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  Port  privileges  are 
guaranteed  Czecho-Slovakia  at  Hamburg  and  Stettin.  Press- 
burg,  formerly  in  Hungary,  is  the  port  of  Czecho-Slovakia  on 
the  Danube. 
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Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921,  shows  the  formation 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  out  of  Mid-European  states. 

The  economic  and  industrial  development  of  Czecho- 
slovakia is  shown  on  Map  H20  Modern  Germany,  s^nd  Map 
H24  Economic  Europe. 

The  ethnic  composition  of  the  new  state  is  illustrated  on 
Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe.  All  these  maps  are  in  the  Hard- 
ing European  History  Series.  Map  J2  Europe  (1921)  in  the 
Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps  shows 
Czecho-Slovakia  in  relation  to  the  new  states  of  Europe. 


Italy 

TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS  1919 

Square 

Miles 

CEDED  BY  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  { '^“"c  7,350 

ADDITIONS  TO  COLONIES 


Ceded  by  Great  Britain  in  Africa 92,100 

Ceded  by  France  in  Africa 65,000 

Rhodes  (occupied  by  Italy) 550 


Total  165,000 

BEYOND  Italy’s  northeastern  frontier,  in  Austrian  territory, 
were  areas  of  Italian  speaking  population,  principally 
located  in  the  Trentino  in  the  Alps,  and  around  Trieste 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  This  region  was  the  “Italia  Irre- 
denta“  of  the  Italians.  To  regain  this  area  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  Italy  in  the  World  War,  which  was  successfully  realized. 
Apart  from  racial  ties  the  possession  of  the  Trentino  by  Italy 
has  made  her  northern  frontier  more  easily  protected.  The 
present  reduced  condition  of  Austria,  however,  has  reduced 
the  strategic  value  of  this  new  boundary,  it  having  been  drawn 
north  of  the  Italian  area,  thus  including  about  250,000  Ger- 
mans in  Italy. 

In  gaining  the  former  Austrian  port  of  Trieste  (pop.  246,- 
000,  75%  being  Italian  speaking)  Italy  has  gained  a port  of 
great  economic  significance.  Trieste  is  the  outlet  for  a large 
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part  of  Central  Europe.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  the  price 
the  Allies  paid  for  Italy’s  accession  to  their  cause,  Italy  was 
promised  a large  territorial  addition  along  the  Adriatic,  prac- 
tically making  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  sea.  The  arrangements 
of  this  treaty  were  not  approved  by  the  Peace  Conference. 
After  a long  and  acrimonious  discussion  between  Italy  and  the 
new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia,  a compromise  was  finally  reached 
in  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  (November,  1920).  By  this  treaty, 
Fiume  was  made  an  independent  state  with  territorial  contiguity 
to  Italy,  Jugo-Slavia  receiving  port  privileges  at  Fiume.  Italy 
did  not  receive  all  of  the  Dalmatian  lands  promised  her  by  the 
Treaty  of  London,  but  the  new  treaty  gave  her  the  port  of  Zara 
and  certain  islands.  By  the  Jugo-Slav  concessions  under  the 
treaty,  Italy  acquired  the  town  of  Idria  northeast  of  Trieste.  The 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  produce  130,000  tons  of  ore  annually. 
The  settlement  of  this  Adriatic  problem  has  'removed  a great 
source  of  danger  to  European  peace. 
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The  claims  of  Italy  in  “Italia  Irredenta”  are  shown  on  Map 
HI  9 Modern  Italy.  Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe,  shows  the 
ethnic  basis  of  such  claims.  The  enlarged  Italy  is  shown  on 
Map  H28  Central  Europe  1918-1921,  and  the  economic  im- 
portance of  the  accessions  are  illustrated  on  Map  H24  Economic 
Europe.  All  these  maps  appear  in  the  Harding  European  His- 
tory Series.  Map  J2  Europe  (1921)  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps,  shows  the  enlarged  Italy. 

State  of  Fiume 

BY  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  signed  November  12,  1920,  Italy 
and  Jugo-Slavia  settled  the  Adriatic  problem  which  at  one 
time  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe.  D’Annunzio,  the 
famed  Italian  poet,  fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  seized  the  city  of 
Fiume  in  September,  1919  and  declared  that  “Fiume  shall  be 
Italian,”  in  spite  of  all  agreements.  D’Annunzio  resisted  all 
pleas  to  modify  his  uncompromising  attitude  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  armed  forces  were  necessary 
to  evict  him  from  the  city. 

Fiume  has  a population  of  49,000,  about  half  of  which  is 
Italian  speaking.  Fiume  is  a port  of  great  importance  and  is 
practically  the  only  port  available  for  Jugo-Slavia.  The  rights 
of  this  state  are,  however,  protected  by  treaty.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Rapallo,  the  State  of  Fiume  has  territorial  contiguity  with 
Italy.  Its  ultimate  incorporation  with  Italy  may  be  expected. 
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The  area  of  the  state  is  only  8 square  miles  and  is  practically 
confined  to  the  city  of  Fiume. 
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The  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  and  the  new  state  of 
Fiume  are  shown  on  Map  H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921. 

The  Balkans 

THE  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  rightly  called  the  “storm 
center”  of  Europe.  Its  geographic  position,  forming  a 
bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia,  has  made  it,  since  history 
began,  a highway  for  all  peoples  and  races.  The  linguistic  map 
of  the  Balkans  today  thus  shows  a bewildering  mosaic  of  Greek 
and  Turk,  Slav  and  Teuton,  Bulgar  •and  Serb. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  highways  across  the  penin- 
sula, in  recent  years,  was  shown  in  Austria’s  attempt  to  reach 
an  outlet  down  the  Morava  to  Saloniki  on  the  Aegean  at  the 
expense  of  Serbia,  and  in  turn  Greece  sought  to  deny  the  claims 
of  Bulgaria  by  claiming  the  whole  Aegean  Sea  littoral.  Each 
nation  recognized  the  strategic  and  commercial  value  of  the 
Balkan  highways  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  clashing  nationalist,  racial,  and  economic  claims  and 
especially  the  “Mittel  Europa”  scheme  of  Germany,  with  its  plan 
of  an  economic  alliance  of  nations  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Aegean 
and  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  the  outstanding  political  de- 
velopment before  the  war.  In  active  support  of  this  scheme 
Germany  had  obtained  a foothold  in  Turkey  with  her  plans  of 
railroad  building  and  economic  development.  To  Austria-Hun- 
gary fell  the  duty  of  extending  this  influence  to  the  southward. 
In  the  inevitable  clash  of  Teuton  and  Slav,  Austria-Hungary  in 
conjunction  with  Germany  forced  the  issue.  For  a time  during 
the  war  the  Central  Powers  realized  their  “Mittel  Europa’’  scheme 
and  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  plan  was  actually  a reality.  The  final 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  killed  this  grandiose  scheme  and 
Austria-Hungary  ceased  to  be  a Balkan  power. 

The  peace  settlement,  while  eliminating,  for  the  time,  the 
Teutonic  element  in  the  Balkans  and  uniting  in  part  the  Slav 
element  into  a United  nation, — Jugo-Slavia, — still  leaves  un- 
solved many  of  the  difficult  racial,  nationalist  and  economic  am- 
bitions of  the  races  in  the  Balkans. 

Rumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  now  form  the  separate  countries  of  the  Balkans. 

It  is  convenient  to  include  Rumania  as  a part  of  the  Balkan 
area,  although  most  of  its  territory  lies  north  of  the  Danube. 
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Balkan  history  is  treated  very  fully  throughout  the  Harding 
European  History  Series.  Recent  Balkan  history  is  illustrated 
on  Map  H21  Balkan  States,  Map  H27  Europe  1920,  and  Map 
H28  Central  Europe,  1918-1921.  The  strategic  position  of  the 
Balkans  is  shown  on  Map  B16  Roman  Empire  (Breasted  Ancient 
History  Series),  Map  H8  Medieval  Commerce,  and  Map  H23 
Europe  in  1914.  The  racial  complexities  of  the  region  are  shown 
on  Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe.  The  economic  resources  are 
illustrated  on  Map  H24  Economic  Europe.  All  these  maps  are 
in  the  Harding  European  History  Series. 

Present  political  conditions  are  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe, 
in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps. 


Rumania 

AS  a result  of  the  war,  Rumania  increased  its  area  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  any  other  nation.  Rumania  is 
now  the  largest  Balkan  nation. 

Square  Miles  Population 

Area  in  1914 53,489  7,500,000 

Area  in  1919 122,282  17,393,000 

TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS  1919 

Square  Miles 

Ceded  by  Austria-Hungary 51,650 

Bessarabia  (from  Russia) 1 7, 1 43 

Greater  Rumania  now  includes  the  old  kingdom  of  Rumania, 
Transylvania,  Bukovina,  Bessarabia  and  part  of  the  Banat.  The 
Bessarabian  cession  was  made  by  special  treaty  in  1920  with 
the  Allies  and  protested  by  Russia,  to  whom  it  originally  be- 
longed. Rumania  is  now  about  the  size  of  New  Mexico. 

Before  1914,  Rumania  presented  to  its  possible  enemies  a 
peculiarly  vulnerable  frontier.  On  the  west,  the  Carpathians 
offered  in  part  a line  of  defense,  but  the  many  passes  offered 
possibilities  of  attack.  Such  an  attack  later  actually  happened 
when  Austria-Hungary  poured  her  armies  through  these  gaps 
and  overran  Rumania.  The  Pruth  and  Danube  frontiers  seemed 
even  less  secure  to  Rumania.  The  claims  of  Rumania  for  a 
greater  and  more  secure  state  were  presented  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Bessarabia,  a part  of  Russia  with  a population  35% 
Rumanian;  Transylvania,  the  original  home  of  the  Rumanians 
and  formerly  part  of  Hungary  with  a population  47%  Ru- 
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manian ; and  Bukovina,  also  a part  of  Hungary  with  a population 
35%  Rumanian,  were  added  t?o  the  old  kingdom  of  Rumania 
on  the  principle  of  nationality  and  other  considerations.  The 
annexed  territory  contains  racial  minorities  of  Germans,  Magyars, 
Russians,  etc.,  but  the  new  state  corresponds  approximately  with 
the  limits  of  Rumanian  settlement.  In  Greater  Rumania,  the 
population  of  which  is  approximately  17,000,000,  14,000,000 
are  Rumanians.  Greater  Rumania  now  presents  a well  rounded 
out  political  state,  and  free  from  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
former  kingdom. 

Rumania  before  the  war  was  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of 
Europe,  wheat  and  corn  being  extensively  grown.  In  old  Ru- 
mania along  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  is  an  immense 
oil  field.  In  1914  it  produced  12,700,000  barrels  of  oil,  mak- 
ing Rumania  one  of  the  chief  oil  producing  countries  of  the  world. 
When  the  Central  Powers  overran  Rumania  in  1917,  they  found 
these  oil  supplies  of  great  value  in  replenishing  their  rapidly 
diminishing  supply  of  petroleum.  Other  minerals  as  coal,  iron, 
etc.,  occur  but  are  not  extensively  worked. 

By  the  addition  of  Transylvania,  Rumania  acquires  a 
wonderfully  rich  area  with  great  mineral  wealth.  Its  gold  mines 
are  the  richest  in  Europe.  It  also  has  large  industrial  centers 
which  will  help  balance  the  former  predominantly  agricultural 
state  of  Rumania.  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina  are  predominantly 
agricultural  in  character,  producing  large  crops  of  cereals.  Kishi- 
nef  in  Bessarabia  (pop.  128,000),  Klausenburg  (pop.  60,000), 
Arad  (pop.  63,000),  Temesvar  (pop.  72,000),  Grosswardein 
(pop.  64,000),  all  in  Transylvania  are  important  cities  in  the 
new  territory. 

The  Dobrudja,  the  area  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube,  has  long  been  a bone  of  contention  between  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  has  never  quite  forgotten  the  loss  of 
southern  Dobrudja  to  Rumania  in  1913.  Bulgaria  strongly  ob- 
jects to  the  proximity  of  the  Rumanian  boundary  to  Varna,  the 
chief  port  of  Bulgaria  and,  since  the  peace  settlement,  practically 
her  only  outlet.  The  Peace  Conference  did  not  recognize  Bul- 
garia's claim  for  a changed  frontier  in  this  region. 

REFERENCES 
See  under  “The  Balkans.** 
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Jugo-Slavia 

(Yugo-Slavia) 

(KINGDOM  OF  THE  SERBS,  CROATS,  AND  SLOVENES) 

AFTER  the  revolution  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  provinces  of 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  declared  their 
independence  and  a movement  was  begun  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a Jugo-Slav  state  by  union  of  these  parts  with  Serbia. 
Montenegro  was  included  in  this  united  state,  very  much  against 
her  will.  Jugo-Slavia  (meaning  the  home  of  the  southern  Slavs), 
is  the  popular  name  for  this  united  state;  the  official  name  is  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes. 


Square 

Miles 

Former  Kingdom  of  Serbia 42,098 

Former  Kingdom  of  Montenegro 3,536 

Former  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary 49,033 

Ceded  by  Bulgaria 961 


Total  95,628 

The  minor  boundary  changes  along  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
are  mainly  of  a strategic  nature.  Jugo-Slavia  is  about  the  size  of 
the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  three  peoples,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  are  of  the 
Slavic  race  and  speak  similar  languages.  The  Serbs  are  mainly 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith,  while  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  are 
Roman  Catholic.  The  total  population  is  about  11,000,000. 
The  country  is  mainly  rough  and  mountainous.  In  the  valleys 
and  along  the  lower  lands  bordering  the  Danube,  Drave,  Theiss, 
Morava  and  Save,  there  are  lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  pro- 
ducing mainly  wheat,  barley  and  oats;  fruits  are  also  grown. 
About  half  of  Jugo-Slavia  is  covered  with  forest.  Jugo-Slavia 
has  considerable  mineral  resources  including  coal,  manganese, 
iron,  copper  and  gold,  but  they  are  largely  undeveloped. 

Manufactures  are  not  highly  developed.  Although  Jugo- 
Slavia  has  a very  extensive  coastline  on  the  Adriatic,  there  are 
very  few  suitable  harbors,  owing  to  the  high  mountain  ranges 
near  the  coast.  Trieste  in  Italy,  and  Fiume,  now  an  independent 
state,  are  the  principal  outlets  for  the  trade  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Spa- 
lato,  Ragusa  and  Cattaro  are  small  ports  on  the  Adriatic  in 
Jugo-Slavic  territory.  Belgrade  (pop.  120,000)  the  old  capital 
of  Serbia,  is  now  the  capital  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Serajevo,  located 
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in  Bosnia,  now  included  in  Jugo-Slavia,  is  where  the  World  War 
was  fanned  into  flame  by  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
and  his  wife,  on  June  28,  1914. 

REFERENCES 
See  under  “The  Balkans.” 


Albania 

ALBANIA  was  made  an  independent  state  after  the  Balkan 
Wars  of  1912-13.  The  state,  however,  never  attained 
political  stability.  Italy  occupied  Albania  in  1915  and 
in  1917  proclaimed  a protectorate  over  it,  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish Italian  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  World  War,  Italy,  Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia  pre- 
sented claims  for  parts  of  Albanian  territory.  The  Albanians 
resisted  such  efforts  and  recently  Italy  concluded  an  agreement 
with  Albania  and  withdrew  from  the  country,  retaining  only  the 
island  of  Saseno  commanding  Avlona.  The  possession  of  Av- 
lona  at  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  to  Italy.  Albanian  independence  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  League  of  Nations  by  its  election  to  membership  in 
the  group.  Tirana  is  the  new  capital. 

REFERENCES 

See  under  “The  Balkans.” 


Bulgaria 

AS  one  of  the  defeated  nations  in  the  World  War,  Bulgaria 
suffered  less  territorial  losses  than  her  former  allies. 

Square  Miles  Population 


Area  1914  47,750  4,800,000 

Lost  to  Jugo-Slavia 961 

Lost  to  Greece 6,059 

Area  1921 40,730  4,300,000 


The  most  important  loss  is  in  western  Thrace  which  Bul- 
garia gained  from  Turkey  in  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13.  The 
loss  of  this  territory  takes  from  Bulgaria  her  Aegean  Sea  littoral 
and  the  port  of . Dedeagatch,  thus  dealing  a blow  to  Bulgaria’s 
ambitions  to  reach  out  to  the  four  seas  of  the  Aegean,  Black, 
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Marmora,  and  Adriatic.  The  Treaty,  however,  assures  her 
transportation  privileges  through  her  former  territory  to  the 
Aegean.  Bulgaria  lost  small  areas  on  her  western  boundary  to 
Jugo-Slavia,  which  were  of  strategic  value  to  the  latter  state. 
The  frontier  with  Rumania  remains  unchanged. 

In  1914  Bulgaria  gained  from  Turkey,  as  the  price  of  her 
entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers,  an  area 
northwest  of  Adrianople.  Most  of  this  territory  has  been  lost  to 
Greece,  but  a small  area  has  been  retained  by  Bulgaria  to  the 
northwest  of  Adrianople.  Bulgaria,  shorn  of  her  gains  of  recent 
Balkan  wars,  thus  returns  to  practically  the  area  held  by  hei 
thirty  years  ago. 

REFERENCES 
See  under  “The  Balkans." 


Greece 

BY  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  limiting  Bulgaria,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres,  practically  excluding  Turkey  from  Europe,  the 
Aegean  becomes  a Greek  sea.  The  cession  of  Thrace  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  Turkish  islands  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  and  the  Smyrna  area  in  Asia  Minor,  has  made  Greece  greater 
in  area  than  she  has  been  for  centuries.  The  enlarged  Greece 
is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Washington. 


TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS  1920 


Square  Miles 


Thrace  (ceded  by  Bulgaria).  . . . 

Thrace  (ceded  by  Turkey) 

Smyrna  area  ( 

Aegean  Islands  ) 

Area  in  1914 


6,059 

9,000 

8,500 

41,931 


Area  in  1921 


65,490 


Population 


4,821,000 
(est.)  7,000,000 


The  acquisition  of  Thrace  by  Greece  gives  her  control  of 
an  important  stretch  of  coast  reaching  to  the  Marmora  and  within 
sight  of  Constantinople,  thus  stopping  short  of  the  great  imperial 
idea  of  modern  Greece.  Greece  through  her  ports  of  Saloniki, 
Kavalla  and  Dedeagatch  will  now  control  the  commerce  of  the 
lower  Balkan  areas.  The  new  frontiers  of  Greece  correspond 
largely  to  Greek  settlement.  The  new  territories  stretch  along 
an  inner  coastline  with  a hinterland  overspread  by  aggressive 
neighbors,  making  defense  not  an  easy  matter. 
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By  the  control  of  Smyrna,  Greece  again  becomes  an  Asiatic 
power  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Smyrna  (pop.  375,000), 
the  most  important  city  in  Asia  Minor,  was  given  to  Greece,  not 
only  because  of  the  large  Greek  population  there,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  predominant  economic  interests  of  Greece  in  the 
Aegean  area.  The  Smyrna  area  is  under  Greek  administration 
until  1925,  after  which  date  a plebiscite  will  be  taken  to  de- 
termine whether  it  will  amalgamate  with  Greece  or  again  become 
a part  of  Turkey.  The  Sporades  (Dodecanese),  a group  of 
islands  off  Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  Italy  during  the  war,  were 
transferred  to  Greece  by  Italy  in  1920. 


REFERENCES 

The  history  of  Ancient  Greece  is  shown  on  many  maps  in 
the  Breasted  Ancient  History  Series  (Denoyer-Geppert  Com- 
pany), especially  Map  B5  Ancient  Greece,  Map  B6  Greek  and 
Phoenician  Colonization,  and  B9  Sequence  Map  of  Greece. 
Recent  Greek  history  is  covered  by  the  references  under  “The 
Balkans.’* 


Turkey 


THE  problem  of  Turkey  proved  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  the  Peace  Conference.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  Turkey  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  Europe, 
retaining  only  Constantinople  and  a small  surrounding  area.  In 
Asia,  Turkey  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Arabia,  Hejaz,  Palestine,  Syria,  Irak  (Mesopotamia),  and  Ar- 
menia, and  the  autonomy  of  Kurdistan.  Turkey  also  renounces 
all  rights  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Square  Miles 

1914  1921 


Turkey  in  Europe 10,882 

Turkey  in  Asia 602,842 


TERRITORIAL  LOSSES  1920 
TO  GREECE)  '.»d  ! ! ! 

Armenia  

Kurdistan  ; 

Syria 

Palestine  

Irak  (Mesopotamia)  

Hejaz 

Asir 

Yemen 


1,275 

173,625 


Square  Miles 

9,000 
8,500 
60,000 
. 30,000 

. 120,000 
. 16,000 
. 143,000 
. 100,000 
. 35,000 

. 75,000 
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Square  Miles 


Turkish  Empire  in  1914 6 1 3, 724 

Turkish  Empire  in  1921 1 74,900 


Parts  of  Armenia  and  Syria  were  not  included  in  the  old 
Turkish  Empire. 

WORLD  sentiment  during  the  war  was  that  the  Turk  should 
be  banished  from  Europe.  The  disposal  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  of  the  world’s  most  important  cities  and  one 
of  its  greatest  ports,  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Located  at  the  crossroads  of  two  great  highways 
of  commerce  it  possesses  great  strategic  value.  A center  of 
Mohammedanism,  Constantinople  has  always  played  a large  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  Near  East. 

Greece  openly  aspired  to  possession  of  Constantinople. 
Russia  during  the  war  was  promised  Constantinople,  but  as  she 
was  not  a party  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  her  rights  lapsed.  In- 
ternational interests  center  so  largely  in  Constantinople  that  its 
possession  by  any  one  power  was  later  considered  inexpedient. 
The  Treaty,  therefore,  allowed  Turkey  to  retain  Constantinople, 
but  the  actual  control  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied 
Powers. 

To  safeguard  the  commerce  and  international  interests  of 
this  important  region,  the  Peace  Conference  provided  for  an  area, 
called  the  Zone  of  the  Straits,  to  include  Constantinople,  Bos- 
porus, Sea  of  Marmora,  Dardanelles,  Lemnos,  Mitylene,  and 
other  islands,  besides  an  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits,  under 
the  control  of  an  Inter-Allied  Commission.  The  Bosporus,  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  Dardanelles  are  declared  open  and  free  to 
the  shipping  of  the  world. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  excited  the  interest  of  all 
the  European  powers;  the  control  of  the  lands  themselves  and 
their  geographical  location  have  made  these  lands  in  the  past 
an  international  question.  The  economic  and  national  interests 
of  Greece  were  recognized  in  the  cession  of  Thrace  and  control 
of  Smyrna.  Italy’s  ambitions  in  Asia  Minor  were  recognized 
by  her  occupying  Rhodes  and  Castelorizo  and  securing  economic 
concessions.  France  claimed  Syria  on  cultural  and  economic 
grounds,  while  Britain,  holding  the  key  positions  of  Egypt,  Suez, 
and  Aden  on  the  route  to  India,  desired  to  safeguard  the  sea 
route  by  controlling  Palestine. 

With  her  defeat,  Germany  ceased  to  be  a factor  in  the 
Turkish  situation.  Russia,  likewise,  in  her  present  disturbed  state, 
was  not  capable  of  pressing  her  claims  for  an  outlet  to  the 
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warmer  seas,  but  her  movement  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  through 
Caucasia  is  still  evident.  All  of  Arabia  was  lost  to  Turkey,  and 
Arab  ambitions  of  a reborn  Arabic  kingdom  have  already  taken 
shape.  On  the  eastern  fringe  Armenia  has  been  recognized  as 
a nation  while  Kurdistan  has  been  promised  autonomy.  Since 
the  dawn  of  history  the  countries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have 
played  an  important  part  in  world  movements;  in  the  hands  of 
more  virile  nations,  these  lands  will  in  the  future  play  a larger 
part  than  ever  before. 

Turkey  in  Asia.  All  that  remains  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire 
in  Asia  is  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  Euphrates  and  north 
of  30  degrees  latitude. 

Although  Asia  Minor  was  the  home  of  ancient  civilizations, 
it  presents  the  anomaly  of  being  one  of  the  world’s  least  de- 
veloped regions.  Chief  among  the  natural  riches  of  Asia  Minor 
are  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  interior  ranges  of  the 
country.  Its  valleys  are  fertile  and  much  of  the  interior  plateau 
needs  only  irrigation  to  make  the  country  a vast  granary.  The 
coal  fields  of  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea,  before  the  war  pro- 
duced over  600,000  tons  a year  and  if  developed  would  be  of 
great  value  to  Turkey. 

Oil,  silver,  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  copper,  are  some  of  the 
minerals  which  make  Asia  Minor  attractive  as  a field  of  enter- 
prise to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Reduced  in  area  as  Turkey  now  is,  her  retention  of  Asia 
Minor  assures  her  an  important  place  in  the  council  of  nations. 
Asia  Minor,  because  of  its  geographical  location,  is  an  important 
link  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  along  the  peninsula  runs  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  land  routes.  The  Turk  is  in- 
capable of  developing  the  resources  of  his  country.  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  Asia  Minor  has  always  been  recognized 
and  in  the  recent  treaties  between  the  powers,  economic  spheres 
of  influence  have  been  assigned  to  interested  powers. 

Constantinople  (pop.  1,000,000),  Brusa  (pop.  110,000), 
Kaisarieh  (pop.  54,000),  Konia  (pop.  45,000),  Sivas  (pop. 
65,000),  Angora  (pop.  50,000),  are  the  largest  cities  now  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  world  famous  cities  of 
Mecca,  Bagdad,  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Adrianople 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  other  nations. 

REFERENCES 

The  importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  referred  to  in  the  references  under  “The  Balkans.’’ 
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The  early  historical  and  economic  significance  of  Turkey  in 
Asia  (Asia  Minor)  is  shown  on  Map  B1  Ancient  World,  Map  B2 
Ancient  Orient,  Map  B3  Oriental  Empires,  Map  B4  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  Map  B6  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonization  and 
Map  BIO  Alexander’s  Empire.  These  maps  are  in  the  Breasted 
Ancient  History  Series. 

Recent  political  changes  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  former 
Turkish  Empire  since  the  war  are  clearly  shown  on  Map  J2 
Europe  (1921),  and  Map  J3  Asia  (1921),  in  the  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps. 


Russia 

THE  break-up  of  Russia  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
the  World  War.  Long  before  1914  spasmodic  revolutions 
had  taken  place,  but  the  war,  with  its  failure  of  the  autocracy 
to  respond  to  the  democratic  wishes  of  the  Russian  people, 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  regime  of  the  Czar.  The  new 
republic  of  Russia  dates  from  March  1 5th,  1917.  After  a period 
of  transitional  governments,  Russia  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  “Bolsheviki”  (a  Russian  word  meaning  “belonging  to  the 
majority”).  After  the  revolution,  disintegration  soon  appeared 
thruout  the  former  empire  and  numerous  independent  states  ap- 
peared within  her  borders.  In  the  expansion  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian Empire  many  peoples  of  non-Slavic  blood  were  incorporated. 
Political  and  linguistic  differences  did  not  promote  unity  and 
when  the  political  crisis  struck  the  empire,  these  parts,  situated 
on  the  extreme  borders  of  the  Empire,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  border  states  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland  have  maintained  their  independence  and  have  been 
recognized  by  Russia.  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Ar- 
menia, while  formerly  independent,  are  now  more  or  less  allied 
to  Russia.  In  Siberia,  Soviet  Russia  controls  all  of  Siberia  west 
of  Lake  Baikal.  The  territory  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Vladivostok 
has  been  constituted  as  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

Square  Miles 


Area  of  European  Russia  in  1914 1,867,700 

Area  of  European  Russia  in  1921 1,301.400 
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Areas  of  countries  formerly  part  of  Russia: 

Square  Miles 

Finland ! . . 133,000 

Esthonia  . . . 2 3, 1 60 

Latvia 24,400 

Lithuania 36,500 

Poland  (part  formerly  Russian) 49, 1 50 

Ukraine 300,000 

The  republics  of  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia  are 

properly  parts  of  former  Asiatic  Russia. 

Square  Miles 

Georgia 40,000 

Azerbaijan 30,000 

Armenia  (including  part  of  former  Turkey) 60,000 


Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Russia  has,  owing  to  the 
war  and  revolutions,  suffered  most  in  loss  of  territory,  disrup- 
tion of  government,  economic,  and  human  loss. 

Russia  is  now  ruled  by  the  Soviet  (Russian  word  meaning 
council  or  committee)  form  of  government,  the  official  name 
of  Russia  today  being  “The  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic.”  Soviet  Russia  is  a federated  state,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  united  soviet  republics.  The  area  now  actually  Rus- 
sia today  is  much  less  than  pre-war  Russia.  The  eastern  boun- 
dary remains  the  same,  but  on  the  west  the  large  states  already 
named,  shut  it  off  almost  entirely  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Only 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  the  region  of  Petrograd  does  Russia 
retain  an  outlet  to  the  sea  on  the  west.  During  the  winter  all 
this  coast  is  ice-bound.  On  the  south  it  is  bordered  by  Ukraine, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasian  republics. 

The  Caucasian  republics  are  at  present  “sovietized”  and 
are  practically  controlled  by  Moscow.  With  the  loss  of  much 
of  her  territory  Russia  has  suffered  great  economic  loss.  The 
erection  of  states  on  her  western  border  has  caused  her  the  loss 
of  the  Baltic  coast  and  the  important  ports  of  Revel,  Riga,  and 
Libava. 

The  loss  of  the  great  industrial  areas  of  Poland  and  the 
agricultural  and  forest  areas  of  the  Baltic  states  and  Finland, 
will  for  a time  seriously  reduce  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
Donetz  coal  field,  and  “Black  Earth”  region,  which  is  one  of 
the  world’s  richest  granaries,  lie  within  Ukraine.  As  Ukraine  is 
allied  to  Soviet  Russia  these  resources  are,  in  part,  still  avail- 
able. Odessa,  Russia’s  great  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  in 
Ukraine.  The  rich  oil  fields  of  the  Caucasus  are  in  Azerbaijan, 
but  Russia  has  also  at  present  access  to  these  supplies. 
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After  the  revolution  the  capital  of  Russia  was  removed  to 
Moscow.  Petrograd  was  never  an  ideally  located  capital  and 
with  Russia  reduced  in  area  and  Petrograd  situated  on  the  ex- 
treme western  border  and  easy  of  attack  by  foreign  states,  the 
selection  of  Moscow,  once  before  the  capital  of  Russia,  was  in 
line  with  developments  in  the  New  Russia. 
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The  growth  of  Russia  is  shown  on  Map  H9  Charles  V,  Map 
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The  new  Russia  is  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe  (1921),  and 
Map  J3  Asia  (1921),  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Po- 
litical Geography  Maps. 

The  Baltic  States 

THE  three  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  frontier  of  Germany,  were  formerly  part  of  Russia. 
Separated  from  Russia  proper  by  Lakes  Peipus  and  Pskov  and 
a rough  hilly  country,  the  influences  shaping  the  history  of  this 
area  have  come  mostly  from  the  west.  The  Esths  in  Esthonia 
like  the  Finns  are  descended  from  the  Yellow  race.  The  Letts 
in  Latvia  and  the  Lithuanians  belong  to  the  Baltic  group  of  the 
White  race.  After  their  incorporation  into  Russia,  these  peoples 
were  for  a time  left  undisturbed  in  their  national  ways  of  living. 

In  the  sixties  the  “Russification”  of  these  provinces  began 
and  the  forcible  denationalization,  accentuated  by  a land  hunger 
among  the  peasants,  who  formed  the  majority,  revived  national 
feeling.  After  the  collapse  of  Russia  these  states  underwent 
various  political  changes  ending  in  each  state  declaring  its  in- 
dependence. In  losing  these  Baltic  States,  Russia  loses  her 
“window  on  the  Baltic,”  through  which  she  carried  on  a great 
transit  and  shipping  trade  with  the  outside  world.  The  western 
powers  have  been  active  in  supporting  these  new  border  states, 
the  most  potent  reason  being  that  as  the  border  states  are  non- 
soviet  republics,  they  form  a barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  political 
doctrines  subscribed  to  by  Soviet  Russia. 
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Esthonia 

ESTHONIA  was  declared  an  independent  republic  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918.  The  area  is  23,160  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,750,000.  Esths  form  95%  of  the  popu- 
lation; Germans  and  Russians  form  the  larger  part  of  the  mi- 
nority. Agriculture  and  lumbering  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  people.  Revel  (pop.  160,000),  is  the  capital,  and  before 
the  war  was  one  of  the  leading  ports  of  Russia. 

Latvia 

SITUATED  around  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  Latvia  has  an  area  of 
24,400  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  West  Virginia.  The 
population  is  1,503,000  of  which  78%  are  Letts,  the  re- 
mainder being  Jews,  Germans,  Russians  and  Poles.  Latvia  de- 
clared its  independence  November  1 8th,  1918. 

Riga  (pop.  569,000),  one  of  the  great  seaports  on  the  Bal- 
tic, is  the  capital.  Riga  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  outlets 
for  Russian  trade.  Libava  (pop.  90,000)  is  a port  on  the  Baltic 
with  a large  foreign  trade. 

Latvia  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country.  Lumbering  is 
important,  while  industries  are  not  extensively  developed. 

Lithuania 

NATIONAL  feeling  among  the  Lithuanians  developed  later 
than  among  the  Esths  and  Letts.  The  area  occupied  by 
the  Lithuanians  was  dominated  by  a Polish  landed  class 
and  the  policy  of  “Russification* * was  directed  more  at  the  Poles 
than  against  the  Lithuanians  who  were  not  regarded  as  a separate 
people.  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence  on  February 

16,  1918. 

The  area  of  Lithuania  is  36,500  square  miles,  about  the  size 
of  Indiana.  The  population,  4,657,000,  is  largely  Lithuanian 
with  a mixture  of  Poles,  Jews,  and  White  Russians.  The  country 
is  low-lying,  nowhere  rising  to  more  than  700  or  800  feet  above 
sea  level.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  the  land 
is  not  over-productive.  Rye,  oats, 'barley,  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  products.  Forests  cover  a large  area  and  lumbering 
is  an  important  industry.  Industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment was  never  encouraged  under  Russian  occupation.  Kovno 
(pop.  195,000)  on  the  Niemen  is  the  present  capital  and  chief 
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city.  Memel,  on  the  Baltic,  the  chief  port  for  Lithuania,  is  at 
present  controlled  by  the  Allied  Powers,  but  this  city  may  even- 
tually be  ceded  to  Lithuania. 

The  Niemen,  which  flows  partly  through  Lithuania  is  In- 
ternationalized to  Grodno  in  Poland.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Lithuania  with  Poland  is  at  present  undefined.  Vilna  (pop. 
289,000)  the  old  historical  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  claimed  by 
both  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Finland 

FINLAND  (meaning  a country  of  swamps)  was,  before  the 
revolution  of  1917,  a grand  duchy  of  Russia.  Annexed  in 
1 809,  Finland  retained  its  own  constitution  and  was  allowed 
to  develop  its  own  national  life,  and  so  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  advanced  parts  of  the  empire.  In  1899  the 
government  of  the  Czar  decided  upon  the  “Russification”  of 
Finland.  This  policy  was  resisted  by  the  Finns.  With  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  order  in  Russia,  Finland  declared  itself  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state  on  December  6th,  1917. 

Located  on  the  northwest  border  of  Russia,  it  stretches 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  in  area  is 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  New  England.  A rather  infertile 
soil,  long  cold  winters,  and  short  summers,  are  unfavorable  to 
agriculture.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  how- 
ever, in  considerable  quantities.  More  than  half  the  country 
is  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  spruce.  Half  of  the  popula- 
tion live  on  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  Lumbering  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  Mineral  resources  are  inconsiderable,  but 
large  resources  of  water-power  are  available  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a steady  develop- 
ment in  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  population  of  3,300,000,  about  339,000  are 
Swedes  who  inhabit  the  coast  region  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  Finns  belong  to  the  Yellow  race  and 
speak  a language  like  the  Esthonians.  Helsingfors  (pop.  187,- 
000)  is  the  capital.  Abo  (pop.  56,000),  Tammerfors  (pop. 
45,560),  and  Vyborg  (pop.  29,000)  are  other  important  cities. 

Before  1 809  Finland  was  a part  of  Sweden.  Sweden  has 
never  quite  forgotten  this  loss  and  among  the  many  questions 
raised  during  the  recent  Peace  Settlement,  Sweden  presented  a 
claim  for  the  possession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  a group  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  formerly  part  of  Sweden  and  more  recently  part  of 
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the  grand  duchy  of  Finland.  Located  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
and  possessing  some  strategic  value,  Sweden  based  her  claim 
to  the  islands  on  former  possesion,  majority  of  Swedish  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  value  of  the  islands  for  the  defense  of  her  coast. 
Finland  opposed  the  claim  and  sought  to  retain  ownership.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  case  the  League  of  Nations  decided 
that  the  Aland  Islands  are  rightly  part  of  Finland. 

The  relations  of  Finland  to  Soviet  Russia  were  until  recently 
not  very  friendly.  On  October  14,  1920  a treaty  was  signed 
between  these  nations  which  recognized  territorial  concessions 
on  both  sides.  Finland  received  from  Russia  a strip  of  territory 
on  the  north  which  gives  her  a port  on  the  Arctic  Oce&n,  prac- 
tically ice  free  in  winter.  This  concession  will  be  of  great  com- 
mercial advantage  to  Finland,  for  during  the  winter  the  Gulf  ot 
Bothnia  and  Gulf  of  Finland  are  icebound. 


Ukraine 

UKRAINE  (meaning  “border”)  was  one  of  the  republics 
which  declared  its  independence  from  Russia  in  December 
1918.  Since  its  inauguration  as  a republic,  Ukraine  has 
never  enjoyed  stable  government  for  any  long  period,  the  soviet 
and  anti-soviet  forces  always  contending  for  mastery. 

The  political  status  of  Ukraine  is  not  yet  quite  certain.  At 
the  present  time  the  country  is  governed  according  to  the  soviet 
form  of  government  and  although  its  independence  has  been 
recognized  by  Poland  and  Russia,  the  government  of  Ukraine 
is  largely  controlled  from  Moscow.  By  a recent  treaty  (De- 
cember 1920)  many  of  the  commissariats  of  Ukraine  and  Rus- 
sia are  united.  This  action  would  seem  to  limit  the  independence 
of  Ukraine  and  make  it  simply  a republic  in  the  federated  state 
of  Russia. 

Situated  to  the  southwest  of  Russia,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Poland  and  on  the  southwest  by  Rumania.  The 
boundary  with  Poland  has  been  fixed  by  treaty,  but  Ukraine 
does  not  recognize  the  claims  of  Rumania  to  Bessarabia,  which 
was  formerly  a part  of  Russia.  The  northern  and  eastern  limits 
of  Ukraine  are  not  yet  definitely  fixed.  The  area  of  the  republic 
is  estimated  at  300,000  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  The  population,  estimated  at  40,000,000,  is 
75%  Ukrainian,  with  Russians  and  Poles  as  the  next  largest  ele- 
ments. The  Ukrainians  (or  Little  Russians)  differ  slightly  from 
the  Great  Russians  in  race  and  language. 
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Ukraine  lies  across  the  famous  “Black  Earth”  region,  one 
of  the  world’s  richest  granaries.  From  this  region  Russia,  before 
1914,  exported  great  quantities  of  wheat,  barley  and  rye. 
Sugar-beet  growing  was  also  extensive,  making  sugar  manu- 
facture a leading  industry  of  the  country.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Ukraine  is  important.  The  Donetz  coal  field,  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  former  Russia,  lies  on  the  Donetz  River  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Ukraine.  The  output  of  this  field  in  1913 
was  24,800,000  tons  or  75%  of  the  total  output  of  European 
Russia.  Russia  has  since  lost  the  coal  fields  in  former  Russian 
Poland. 

The  same  area  produced  in  1913  about  6,000,000  tons 
of  iron  ore.  The  close  proximity  of  coal  and  iron  has  made  this 
region  a center  for  iron  and  steel  works  and  varied  manufactures. 
The  Donetz  Basin  was  before  the  war  one  of  the  great  industrial 
regions  of  Russia.  As  Soviet  Russia  has  lost  the  valuable  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  and  manufactures  of  her  former 
border  provinces  on  the  west,  the  economic  necessity  of  securing 
access  to  the  enormous  food  resources,  coal,  iron,  and  manu- 
factures of  Ukraine  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  a close  political  and  economic  understanding  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Ukraine  is  geographically  well  situated.  It  lies  halfway  on 
the  highway  between  Western  Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  The 
river  Dnieper,  running  across  the  state,  gives  it  excellent  interior 
transportation.  Ukraine  now  controls  the  Black  Sea  coast  with 
the  port  of  Odessa,  which,  before  the  war,  was  one  of  Russia’s 
greatest  seaports.  Kief  (pop.  610,000)  on  the  Dnieper  is  the 
capital.  Odessa  (pop.  631,000),  formerly  the  third  city  in 
Russia  and  one  of  the  main  outlets  for  its  foreign  trade,  is  now 
included  in  the  rjew  republic,  Kharkof  (pop.  258,000),  Ekater- 
inoslaf  (pop.  220,000),  and  Nikolaief  (pop.  106,000)  are  im- 
portant industrial  centers. 
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The  Caucasian  Republics 

AFTER  the  revolution  in  Russia,  various  racial  groups  of 
the  Caucasian  peoples  seceded  from  the  central  govern- 
ment. Of  the  numerous  republics  which  sprang  up  only 
three,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia  (Russian),  have  main- 
tained their  independence.  Although  properly  Asiatic  nations, 
they  are  described  in  connection  with  Russia  because  of  their 
former  incorporation  in  the  Empire  and  also  because  of  their 
present  close  economic  and  industrial  relations. 

Georgia 

ORIGINALLY  a member  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Republic, 
established  April  1918,  Georgia  seceded  and  formed  a 
separate  independent  republic  on  May  1 8th,  1918.  Soviet 
Russia  has  steadily  refused  to  recognize  Georgia  and  finally 
early  in  1921  practically  “sovietized”  Georgia  and  made  it  re- 
sponsible to  Moscow. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  40,000  square  miles  and  is  there- 
fore about  the  size  of  Ohio.  The  population  is  estimated  at 

3,176,000. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Georgia  are  considerable; 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  tea  are  grown. 
Fruits  are  extensively  raised,  and  vineyards  are  very  extensive. 
The  mineral  wealth  is  great;  Georgia  has  the  largest  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  world. 

Tiflis  (pop.  346,000)  is  the  capital.  Batum  (pop.  25,000) 
on  the  Black  Sea  is  the  principal  seaport,  and  terminus  of  the 
oil  pipe  line  from  Baku. 

Azerbaijan 

AZERBAIJAN  was  a member  with  Georgia  and  Armenia  of 
the  Trans-Caucasian  republic.  On  May  28th,  1918, 

Azerbaijan  set  up  an  independent  republic.  In  area  it  is 
about  30,000  square  miles,  equal  in  size  to  Maine,  with  a popu- 
lation estimated  at  4,615,000  of  which  3,482,000  are  Tatars, 
and  795,000  are  Armenians. 

Baku  (pop.  250,000),  a port  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the 
capital.  Baku  is  the  center  of  the  great  Caucasian  oil  industry. 
The  possession  of  oil  gives  Azerbaijan  many  economic  ad- 
vantages, and  in  recent  years  she  has  been  able  to  impose  her 
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will  on  neighboring  states  through  holding  back  oil  supplies. 
Azerbaijan  is  now  completely  “sovietized”  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  Moscow. 

Armenia 

POSSESSED  of  a remarkable  tenacity  of  race,  culture,  and 
religion,  this  ancient  people,  the  Armenians,  have  withstood 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  their  long  and  turbulent  history. 
The  Armenian  question  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  European  politics.  The  Armenians  are  scattered  through- 
out Asia  Minor  and  Trans-Caucasia,  but  the  largest  single  group 
is  found  on  the  high  plateau  around  Mt.  Ararat,  where  Noah’s 
ark,  according  to  the  Bible  story,  rested. 

The  Armenians,  always  possessed  of  a strong  national  con- 
sciousness, united  with  the  Georgians  and  Tatars  in  founding 
the  Trans-Caucasian  Republic  in  1918  following  the  Russian 
revolution.  In  1918  the  Armenian  Republic  of  Erivan  was  con- 
stituted. Though  recognized  by  the  Allies,  it  has  not  attained 
political  stability  and  its  history  since  its  founding  has  been  very 
stormy.  After  many  vicissitudes  Armenia  today  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  Turkey  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  limits  of 
the  republic  of  Armenia  have  never  been  definitely  fixed. 
President  Wilson  accepted  the  task  of  defining  the  boundaries 
of  Armenia,  but  his  report  only  defined  the  west  and  southern 
boundaries  from  the  Black  Sea,  south  of  Lake  Van  to  the  border 
of  Persia.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Georgia 
and  Azerbaijan  prevented  any  settlement  there.  As  none  of  the 
allied  countries  will  accept  the  mandate  for  Armenia,  the  country 
has  been  left  to  maintain  its  own  independence. 

The  area  usually  called  Armenia  is  estimated  at  60,000 
square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  England,  with  a population 
of  3,000,000,  60%  of  which  are  Armenians.  The  country  is 
very  rich  in  minerals,  but  there  has  been  little  development. 

Erivan  (pop.  90,000)  is  the  capital.  Trebizond  (pop.  55,- 
000)  is  an  important  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  Erzerum  (pop.  40,- 
000)  is  an  important  interior  city. 

Confederation  of  Caucasus  States.  On  June  10,  1921,  the  three 
Caucasian  republics  of  Georgia,  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  and 
a fourth  state,  the  North  Caucasus  “republic”  of  Daghestan, 
formed  a confederation  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Caucasian  peoples  and  to  promote  the  common  national  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  united  republics. 
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The  history  of  Caucasia  and  Armenia  is  fully  covered  by 
many  maps  in  the  Breasted  Ancient  History  Series  and  the  Hard- 
ing European  History  Series.  The  economic  development  of  this 
area  is  shown  on  Map  H8  Medieval  Commerce,  and  Map  H24 
Economic  Europe. 

The  ethnic  distribution  in  Caucasia  in  its  relation  to  the 
new  nations  is  illustrated  on  Map  H25  Peoples  of  Europe.  Map 
J2  Europe  (1921),  and  Map  J3  Asia  (1921)  in  the  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps,  show  the  bound- 
aries of  the  new  Caucasian  nations  according  to  the  most  recent 
treaties. 


Neutral  Nations  and  Their 
Territorial  Gains 

SPAIN  and  Switzerland  were  the  only  neutral  European  na- 
tions during  the  World  War  which  were  not  considered  in 
the  territorial  redistribution  in  the  peace  settlement.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  received  territorial  additions,  while  the  claim 
of  Sweden  to  the  Aland  Islands,  formerly  part  of  Russia,  was 
considered  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League  decided  in 
May,  1921,  that  the  Aland  Islands  should  be  retained  by  Finland. 
The  Netherlands  made  a claim  on  the  Spitzbergen  Archipelago. 

Norway 

THOUGH  neutral  during  the  war,  Norway  gained  from  the 
Peace  Settlement  the,  Spitzbergen  Archipelago.  Lying  far 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  400  miles  due  north  of  Norway, 
Spitzbergen,  an  archipelago  of  some  25,000  square  miles,  about 
the  size  of  West  Virginia,  remained  until  1920  one  of  the  few 
areas  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to  be  unattached  to  any  state. 

It  was  the  search  for  a route  to  the  Spice  Islands,  inde- 
pendent of  Portuguese  control,  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Spitzbergen.  Willoughby,  the  Englishman,  in  opening  up  the 
Northeast  passage,  discovered  Nova  Zembla.  The  Dutch,  rivals 
of  the  English,  hoped  to  forestall  the  English,  and  an  expedition 
led  by  the  Dutchman,  Barents,  discovered  Spitzbergen  in  1596. 
From  that  time  on  the  group  was  visited  principally  by  whalers, 
mainly  Dutch  and  English.  The  whaling  industry  in  recent  years 
has  declined,  due  largely  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
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whales.  In  recent  years  Spitzbergen  assumed  great  importance 
through  the  discovery  of  coal  deposits  (the  most  northerly  coal 
fields  in  the  world).  The  annual  output  is  small,  but  the  quality 
of  the  coal  is  good.  The  known  deposits  are  estimated  at 

9,000,000,000  tons. 

In  1914  an  international  conference  failed  to  determine 
which  nation  should  assume  sovereign  rights.  At  the  peace 
settlement  the  question  came  up  again.  Britain,  Netherlands,  and 
Norway  were  the  strongest  claimants.  Norway  was  granted 
limited  sovereignty  of  the  group  because  of  her  historic,  scien- 
tific, and  economic  interests.  As  Norway  has  no  coal,  the  Spitz- 
bergen fields  will  be  extremely  valuable  in  supplying  part  of  her 
industrial  needs. 


Denmark 

THOUGH  neutral  during  the  war,  the  Peace  Conference 
recognized  the  injustice  of  the  attachment  of  part  of  Schles- 
wig to  Germany  in  1 866.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919, 
designated  two  plebiscite  zones  in  former  German  territory 
where  the  people  would  decide  the  sovereignty  by  voting.  The 
northern  zone  voted  to  unite  with  Denmark  and  the  southern 
zone  remained  German.  Denmark  thus  regained  984  square 
miles  of  an  area  which  had  been  included  in  Germany  since 
1 866.  Agriculture,  cattle  breeding  and  dairy  farming  are  im- 
portant in  the  ceded  area. 

Liechtenstein 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  a small  principality  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Switzerland  was  formerly  practically  a dependency  of 
Austria.  In  November,  1918,  the  complete  independence 
of  Liechtenstein  was  declared. 
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The  Schleswig  question  is  illustrated  on  Map  H I 6 Europe 
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and  the  location  of  Liechtenstein. 
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Political  Changes  in  Asia 

ATTENTION  has  been  so  concentrated  on  the  European 
settlement  that  few  realize  the  tremendous  territorial 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
and  Caucasia,  all  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  dismember- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  break-down  of  Russia  gave 
many  oppressed  peoples  the  opportunity  of  realizing  their  na- 
tionalism in  the  founding  of  independent  states.  Within  the 
Turkish  Empire  the  Greeks  sought  union  with  their  motherland; 
the  Armenians,  oppressed  and  decimated  by  persecutions,  voiced 
their  demands  for  freedom,  and  the  Kurds  demanded  more  self- 
government.  In  the  Caucasus  region  Russia  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  her  “Russification”  of  her  border  provinces  and  the 
Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Tatars  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  first 
weakening  of  the  great  empire.  Supported  by  the  allies  on  the 
grounds  of  “self-determination”  the  Peace  Conference  readily 
recognized  these  border  states  in  Caucasia.  Economic  interests 
and  political  rivalries  of  European  powers  played  their  part  in 
the  building  up  of  these  new  states  in  the  Near  East.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  new  states  in  Asia. 


FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 


Square  Miles 


Georgia 40,000 

Azerbaijan 30,000 

Armenia  (also  partly  in  former  Tur- 
kish Empire) 60,000 


Far  Eastern  Democratic  Republic.  . . 590,000 


Population 

3.176.000 
3,000,000 

3,000,000 

1.890.000 


FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 


Kurdistan 

Syria  (French  mandatory)  

lra!k8^ne  j' (British  mandatories) 

Hejaz " 

Asir 

Yemen 

Smyrna  (Greek  mandatory) 


Square  Miles 

30.000 
120,000 

16.000 
143,000 

, 100,000 

35.000 

75.000 
8,500 


Population 

1,200,000 

3.000. 000 

700.000 

2.849.000 

750.000 

1.500.000 

1.000. 000 


Georgia,  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  are  so  closely  related  to 
Russia,  that  they  are  referred  to  under  that  section.  Smyrna  is 
described  under  Greece. 
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Kurdistan 

KURDISTAN,  a region  formerly  part  of  Turkey,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  and  west  of  Persia, 
was  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  made  an  autonomous  state 
under  Turkey  with  a promise  of  independence  at  a later  date. 
Kurdistan  reached  its  height  of  power  under  Saladin  in  the 
twelfth  century  when  it  became  a vast  kingdom  extending  as  far 
as  Egypt  and  Yemen  on  the  south  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
, north.  Under  the  government  of  the  Turks  the  power  of  the 
Kurds  dwindled.  Kurdish  nationalism  has  at  various  times  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Turk.  The  Kurds  are  a 
semi-nomadic  race,  numbering  about  1,200,000.  Diarbekr 
(pop.  38,000)  on  the  Tigris  is  the  only  large  town. 


Arabia 

WHEN  Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers  one  of  the  problems  of  the  Allies,  chiefly  the 
British,  was  to  safeguard  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  Turkey  was  to  conquer  Egypt  and  destroy 
the  Suez  Canal  and  thus  deal  a blow  at  the  British  Empire.  The 
Turks  were  defeated  in  their  immediate  purpose.  The  Pan 
Arabic  movement  had  for  some  time  before  1914  been  very 
vigorous  in  the  Syrian  provinces  of  Turkey.  To  secure  the  de- 
feat of  Turkey,  Britain  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  Arabic 
tribes  under  the  Sherif  Hussein  of  Hejaz  in  Arabia,  on  a promise 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.  Upon  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Arabs  under  Hussein  claimed 
as  part  of  the  new  Arabian  kingdom,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mes- 
opotamia. Their  claim,  however,  conflicted  with  other  treaties 
which  had  been  made  during  the  war  between  France  and 
Britain  relative  to  this  region.  France  resisted  the  Arab  claims 
in  Syria  by  dethroning  Feisul  as  “king”  of  Syria,  while  the  British 
have  already  recognized  the  claims  of  the  Zionists  to  a home  in 
Palestine. 

Hejaz,  the  new  independent  Arab  state,  may  ultimately 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  Pan  Arabic  Empire.  The  claims  of  the 
Arabs  are  now  being  considered  by  Britain  and  France;  Arab 
control  has  been  recognized  in  Irak  (Mesopotamia)  Nejd,  and 
Trans- Jordania.  The  establishment  of  a strong  independent 
Pan  Arabic  state  in  a region  which  since  the  beginning  of  history 
has  been  one  of  the  world’s  great  highways,  is  not  a prospect 
which  appeals  to  the  western  nations.  The  lack  of  unity  amongst 
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the  Arab  peoples  does  not  give  much  promise  that  their  political 
ambitions  will  ever  be  completely  realized. 

Syria 

FOR  centuries  the  name  Syria  has  been  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory along  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Taurus  Mountains  to 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  from  the  sea  on  the  west  to  the  desert 
on  the  east.  A link  between  Asia  and  Africa,  Syria,  including 
Palestine  has  been  a battle  ground  between  peoples  and  na- 
tions. The  repeated  invasions  have  given  it  a very  mixed  pop- 
ulation though  the  majority  speak  Arabic  and  claim  to  be  Arabs. 
Syria  since  the  tenth  century  has  been  under  th^  power  of  the 
Turk.  As  in  all  lands  under  Turkish  rule  the  country  has  suffered 
from  neglect  and  though  formerly  capable  of  producing  much, 
Syria,  today,  is  a poor  country,  with  impoverished  soil  and 
limited  resources. 

Syria,  French  Mandatory.  By  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  France  was 
alloted  the  mandate  for  that  part  of  Syria  from  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta  in  the  north  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  south  and  eastwards  across  the  desert  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  This  territory  was  put  under  the  control  of  France  by 
the  League  of  Nations  because  of  her  predominant  interests  in 
this  region. 

Before  the  war,  France  did  not  possess  any  territory  in  the 
Near  East.  The  control  of  this  new  state,  through  which  part 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway  runs,  makes  France  an  important  factor 
in  the  Near  East.  The  area  is  120,000  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  3,000,000.  Damascus  (pop.  250,000)  is  the  chief 
city.  Aleppo  (pop.  250,000),  Beirut  (pop.  150,000),  Homs 
(pop.  70,000),  and  Hama  (pop.  60,000)  are  the  other  im- 
portant cities.  Beirut  is  the  chief  port. 


Palestine 

IN  1919  Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  British.  On  April 
25th,  1920,  Britain  was  given  the  mandate  for  Palestine,  one 
of  the  objects  being  the  establishment  there  of  a national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people.  The  growth  of  Zionism  amongst 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world  was  pronounced  before  the  war 
and  many  settlements  of  Jewish  colonies  had  been  made  in 
Palestine.  On  the  north  Palestine  joins  with  Syria;  on  the  east 
its  boundary  lies  west  of  the  Pilgrim  railway  to  Medina  and  on 
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the  south  it  touches  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  Egypt.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  16,000  square  miles  with  a population  of  about 
700,000,  of  which  550,000  are  Moslem  Arabs,  80,000  Jews, 
and  70,000  Christian  Arabs. 

Jerusalem  (pop.  60,000)  is  the  chief  town,  Jaffa  (pop.  54,- 
000)  is  the  leading  port.  The  long  cherished  wish  of  millions 
of  Jews  has  at  last  been  realized  and  speedy  progress  is  being 
made  toward  the  establishment  of  a progressive  Zionist  state. 
It  is  significant  that  after  a lapse  of  centuries  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land  are  again  under  the  government  of  a Christian  power. 

The  British  occupation  of  Palestine  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  strength  of  the  Empire  depends  on 
control  of  the  communications.  Palestine  lies  on  the  land  route 
between  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  India.  By  gaining  control  of 
Palestine,  Britain  maintains  the  security  of  the  Suez  route  and 
also  controls  the  land  route  between  Africa  and  Asia.  During 
the  war  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  railway  systems  were  linked 
up,  but  this  was  only  for  military  purposes;  a regular  commercial 
route  has  now  been  developed.  In  addition  to  the  control  of 
Palestine,  Britain  has  also  obtained  control  of  Irak  (Meso- 
potamia) and  a large  interest  in  the  government  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  by  controlling  these  key  positions  Britain  has  im- 
measurably strengthened  her  Empire. 


Cyprus 

UNTIL  November,  1914,  Cyprus  was  administered  by  Great 
Britain  under  a convention  signed  with  Turkey.  At  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Turkey,  Great  Britain  annexed 
the  island. 


Rhodes 

DURING  the  war  Italy  occupied  many  of  the  Aegan  Islands 
belonging  to  Turkey.  At  the  Peace  Settlement  Greece 
obtained  the  majority  of  these  islands  but  Italy  continues 
to  administer  Rhodes,  (occupied  by  Italy  since  1911)  also 
Castelorizo,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  1925  a 
plebiscite  will  be  taken  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  Rhodes,  as 
between  Greece  and  Italy. 
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Hejaz 

FORMERLY  a vilayet  of  Turkey  and  nominally  controlled  by 
her  before  1914,  Hejaz  declared  its  independence  in  No- 
vember, 1916.'  As  leader  of  the  Pan  Arabic  movement, 
and  also  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the 
holy  places  of  Islam,  Hejaz  wields  a tremendous  power  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  Hejaz  is  the  most  important  Arab  state  and 
may  eventually  be  the  nucleus  of  the  greater  Arab  state,  the 
claims  of  which  form  one  of  the  most  pressing  Near  East  prob- 
lems. Its  area  is  100,000  square  miles  (est.)  with  a population 
of  750,000. 

Mecca  (pop.  80,000)  is  the  capital.  Jidda  (pop.  30,000) 
on  the  coast,  is  the  chief  port.  Medina  (pop.  40,000)  in  the 
interior,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Pilgrim  railway. 

Asir 

THIS  is  a small  state  on  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Hejaz,  which 
before  1914  was  nominally  under  Turkey.  It  is  now  in- 
dependent. Area  estimated  at  35,000  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation 1,500,000. 

Yemen 

Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  nominally  part  of  Turkey  be- 
fore 1914,  secured  its  independence  during  the  war.  The 
area  is  about  75,000  square  miles,  almost  equal  to  the  area 
of  Nebraska;  its  population  is  about  1,000,000.  Considerable 
areas  produce  cereals  and  coffee.  Sana  (pop.  25,000)  is  the 
capital;  Hodeida  (pop.  40,000)  and  Mokha,  are  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

Irak  or  Iraq  (Mesopotamia) 

ON  August  23,  1921,  with  the  crowning  of  Emir  Feisul  as 
king,  Irak  or  Mesopotamia  became  a native  Arab  king- 
dom under  the  protection  of  the  British.  Irak  was  formerly 
the  name  for  the  region  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  and  including  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

From  1917  to  the  above  date  Mesopotamia,  or  Irak,  as  it 
is  now  called,  had  been  under  the  government  of  the  British. 
The  promise  of  independence  made  by  the  Allies  to  the  Arabs 
in  1915  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  setting  up  of  this  native  Arab 
government  in  Mesopotamia. 
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Of  all  the  lands  carved  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Meso- 
potamia holds  the  most  promise  of  rapid  development.  The 
seat  of  ancient  empires,  Mesopotamia  (meaning  “between  the 
rivers**),  was  once  a land  of  extreme  fertility  and  supported  a 
dense  population.  Its  present  miserable  condition  dates  from 
the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Since  that  time 
no  strong,  progressive  government  has  controlled  this  area  and 
Turkish  rule  continued  to  blight  this  region  until  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  British  in  1 9 1 7.  In  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey, 
Mesopotamia  is  recognized  as  an  independent  state  to  be  placed 
under  a mandatory  power.  The  Supreme  Council  allotted  the 
mandate  to  Britain. 

Mesopotamia  is  a land  of  immense  economic  possibilities. 
The  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  through  the  centuries,  have  built  up  a 
vast  alluvial  plain.  In  times  past  its  richness  of  soil  made  it  one 
of  the  garden  spots  of  the  world.  With  the  rebuilding  of  its 
irrigation  system  the  land  should  return  to  something  approach- 
ing its  former  fertility.  In  the  north  cereals  can  be  grown 
abundantly,  while  the  south  offers  a splendid  field  for  cotton  and 
rice.  At  present,  dates  are  the  principal  product.  Oil  is  the 
only  mineral  resource  of  the  country  and  while  development 
had  begun  under  Turkish  control  it  is  only  since  its  occupation 
by  the  British  that  development  has  been  conducted  on  a large 
scale.  The  area  is  estimated  at  143,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  at  2,849,000.  The  population  consists  of  Arabs 
(50%),  Kurds,  Turkomans,  and  Russians.  Bagdad  (pop.  225,- 
000)  an  ancient  city  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  capital.  Basra  (pop. 
80,000)  on  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  the  chief  port. 

Before  the  war,  Irak  (Mesopotamia)  was  significant  in  the 
Berlin-to- Bagdad  plan  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  proposed 
railway,  sections  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  British  since 
the  war,  ran  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad  and 
was  then  to  be  continued  down  the  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Had  Germany  completed  this  plan  it  would  have  constituted  a 
serious  threat  against  the  sea  route  to  India,  controlled  by  the 
British,  and  in  time  of  war  would  have  menaced  the  security  of 
India. 
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Political  developments  since  1914  are  shown  on  Map  J2 
Europe  (1921)  and  Map  J 3 Asia  (1921),  in  the  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Series  of  Political  Geography  Maps. 

Siberia 

THE  revolution  of  1917  in  Russia  affected  all  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Bolshevist  influence  has  gradually  spread  through- 
out Siberia  until  today  all  Siberia  west  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
including  Russian  Central  Asia,  is  under  the  central  Soviet  gov- 
ernment at  Moscow.  East  of  Lake  Baikal  Anti-Bolshevist  forces 
established  minor  governments  at  Vladivostok,  Chita,  and  other 
points. 

In  November,  1920,  a conference  of  all  these  East  Siberian 
governments  was  held  and  it  reached  an  agreement  whereby  all 
the  territory  from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Pacific  was  united  into  one 
government  called  the  Far  Eastern  Democratic  Republic  with 
its  capital  at  Chita.  The  limits  of  this  new  republic  are  not  very 
definite. 

Vladivostok  (pop.  91,460),  Chita  (pop.  79,200),  Blag- 
ovyeshchensk  (pop.  62,500),  Khabarovsk  (pop.  51,300),  are 
the  largest  cities  within  this  new  republic. 

The  republic  possesses  great  forest  and  mineral  resources, 
and  extensive  fisheries;  the  country  has,  however,  undergone 
little  development. 

Japan  has  been  active  in  Eastern  Siberia  in  safeguarding 
her  interests  and  has  occupied  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin  and 
the  Siberian  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Amur  river.  Political  con- 
ditions are  very  unsettled  throughout  all  Siberia. 

REFERENCE 

The  n^w  Far  Eastern  Democratic  Republic  is  shown  on  Map 
J3  Asia  (1921),  jn  the  Denoyer-Geppert.  Series  of  Political 
Geography  Maps. 


Japan 

AS  a result  of  the  war  Japan  has  become  the  leading  Asiatic 
power.  When  the  war  began  her  influence  was  limited 
to  the  island  empire,  Korea,  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 
The  war  gave  Japan  her  opportunity  and  today  she  dominates 
the  Chinese  territories  of  Shantung  (taken  from  Germany)  and 
Manchuria,  occupies  large  areas  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  from  the 
League  of  Nations  she  holds  the  mandate  for  the  former  German 
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islands  in  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  equator.  The  importance  of 
these  added  territories  is  not  measured  in  area,  but  in  the  strategic 
and  economic  value  of  the  territory  controlled. 

FORMER  GERMAN  TERRITORY  CEDED  TO  JAPAN 

Square 

Miles 


Kiaochow 200 

Caroline,  Pelew,  Mariana,  and  Marshall  Islands 960 

Total ......  1 , 1 60 


The  area  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is  now  261,698  square 
miles  with  a population  of  77,063,500.  The  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Sakhalin  Island  is  not  permanent,  but  defended  by  Japan  on  the 
ground  that  her  interests  in  these  areas  need  protection. 
Kiaochow.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Section  8,  “Germany 
renounces  in  favor  of  Japan  all  her  rights,  titles,  privileges — 

particularly  those  concerning  the  territory  of  Kiaochow and 

other  arrangements  relative  to  the  province  of  Shantung.* * Be- 
cause of  the  murder  of  some  German  missionaries  in  China  in 
November  1897,  Germany  seized  Kiaochow,  a territory  on  the 
east  coast  of  China.  In  1 898  she  obtained  a lease  of  the  area 
and  in  the  same  year  the  area  was  declared  a protectorate  of  the 
German  Empire. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Japan  conquered  Kiaochow 
from  the  Germans  and  occupied  the  territory.  Acting  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Japan  has  definitely  occupied  Kiaochow 
over  the  protest  of  China.  By  a recent  decision  the  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  transfer  as  valid  but  holds  that  Kiaochow 
should  now  revert  to  China.  Japan  has  promised  to  return  the 
territory  to  China  without,  however,  mentioning  the  date.  By  her 
occupation  of  Shantung,  Japan  occupies  a strategic  position  in 
northern  China.  Shantung  peninsula  is  one  of  the  most  important 
mineral  areas  of  China,  producing  coal  and  iron. 
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Germany’s  Lost  Pacific  Possessions 

IN  the  same  year  that  Germany  annexed  territory  in  Africa,  she 
also  began  her  colonial  expansion  in  the  Pacific.  In  1884 
Germany  annexed  the  northeast  part  of  New  Guinea,  later 
extending  her  control  over  the  neighboring  archipelago.  In  the 
next  year  she  hoisted  her  flag  over  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  in 
1899,  after  the  debacle  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines,  Germany 
purchased  from  her  the  remaining  Spanish  possessions  of  the 
Carolines,  Marianas,  and  the  Pelews.  Samoa  became  an  inter- 
national question  in  the  same  year  (1899)  and  Germany  got 
control  of  several  islands  in  the  Samoa  group.  With  this  settle- 
ment the  disposition  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  amongst  the 
nations  became  complete  and  Germany’s  expansion  in  the  Pacific 
was  ended. 


FORMER  GERMAN  POSSESSIONS  IN  PACIFIC 


New  Guinea 

Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands  . - . 
Caroline  Islands  \ 
Pelew  Islands  ( 
Mariana  Islands  ( 
Marshall  Islands  / 

Naura  Island 

Samoa  Islands 


Square  Miles 

. . 70,000 
..  15,570 
. . 4,200 

960 


8 

1,260 


Total 91,998 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  New  Zealand  seized 
the  Samoa  Islands;  Australia  captured  New  Guinea,  Solomon 
Islands,  and  Bismarck  Archipelago;  Japan  captured  Kiaochow 
and  the  island  groups  from  the  Pelews  to  the  Marshalls.  In  a 
few  months  the  laboriously  built  up  Western  Pacific  empire  of 
Germany  had  passed  from  her  control. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  control  of  these  pos- 
sessions passed  to  the  conquerors  to  be  controlled  under  man- 
dates from  the  League  of  Nations. 

MANDATORY  TERRITORIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR 

(New  Guinea 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands 

TO  NEW  ZEALAND Samoa  Islands 

TO  BRITISH  EMPIRE Naura  Island 
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MANDATORY  TERRITORIES  NORTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR 


TO  JAPAN 


Caroline  Islands 
Pelew  Islands 
Mariana  Islands 
Marshall  Islands 


The  assumption  of  mandates  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
enlarges  the  responsibilities  of  these  young  nations  and  they  have 
now  become  in  fact.  Pacific  powers. 


Australian  Mandatory  Territories 

FORMER  German  New  Guinea  is  contiguous  to  the  Territory 
of  Papua,  the  British  part  of  New  Guinea,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Australia.  The  products  of  this  area  are  trop- 
ical, cocoanuts,  rubber,  and  cocoa  being  the  chief  commercial 
products.  Development  has  been,  however,  very  limited.  The 
territory  has  some  undeveloped  mineral  wealth. 

Australia  also  controls  the  neighboring  island  groups.  When 
Germany  annexed  these  islands  they  were  known  by  English 
names;  they  changed  New  Britain  to  Neu  Pommern,  and  New 
Ireland  to  Neu  Mecklenburg.  Australia  has  dropped  the  Ger- 
man names  and  on  all  maps  they  should  now  appear  by  their 
earlier  names.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland.  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago is  now  known  as  New  Britain  Archipelago.  These  islands 
are  very  fertile,  producing  cocoanuts  and  other  tropical  products. 

New  Zealand  Mandatory  Territories 

THE  Samoa  Islands  consist  of  the  Islands  of  Tutuila  and 
Tau  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  the  former  German 
islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu.  The  latter  islands  are  now 
under  the  mandate  of  New  Zealand.  The  islands  are  very 
fertile,  producing  cocoanuts,  cocoa,  and  rubber.  Apia  on  Upolu 
has  a very  good  harbor.  The  real  importance  of  the  islands  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  on  the  direct  route  between  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  United  States,  giving  them 
considerable  strategic  value,  a fact  which  was  recognized  by 
Germany. 

Naura  Island,  which  lies  just  immediately  south  of  the 
equator,  is  of  very  small  size  but  has  great  economic  importance. 
The  mandate  is  held  by  the  British  Empire.  Its  area  is  only 
eight  square  miles.  For  countless  ages  it  has  been  frequented 
by  sea-birds,  and  the  guano  deposits,  which  furnish  a high  grade 
phosphate,  are  estimated  as  high  as  100,000,000  tons.  The 
deposits  are  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
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Japan  in  the  Pacific 

ALL  the  former  German  islands  north  of  the  equator  are  held 
under  mandate  by  Japan.  The  Pelew,  Caroline,  Mariana 
(with  the  exception  of  Guam)  and  the  Marshall  Islands, 
are  included  under  the  mandate.  The  islands  in  these  groups  are 
mainly  of  coral  formation  and  are  of  small  size,  exceeding  800 
in  number.  The  commercial  value  of  the  islands  is  small;  copra 
is  the  largest  article  of  export.  Anguar,  one  of  the  Pelew 
Islands,  has  deposits  of  high  grade  phosphates.  The  islands  have 
considerable  strategic  value  and,  though  they  cannot  by  the  terms 
of  the  mandate  be  fortified  or  used  as  naval  bases,  the  islands 
will  prove  of  great  importance  for  commercial  wireless  stations 
and  aviation  bases. 

After  the  peace  settlement  the  United  States  questioned  the 
control  exercised  by  Japan  over  Yap  in  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Yap,  situated  500  miles  east  of  the  Philippines,  is  an  important 
cable  station  for  Trans-Pacific  lines  from  Shanghai  (China), 
Menado  (Dutch  East  Indies)  and  Guam,  linking  up  the  United 
States  with  the  Far  East  and  East  Indies.  The  importance  of 
cables  and  radio  communications  has,  especially  since  the  war, 
assumed  international  importance;  the  recent  controversy  on 
cable  control  at  Yap  and  other  points  has  shown  how  vital  the 
control  of  communications  is  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 

By  the  acquisition  of  these  islands  the  position  of  Japan  as 
a Pacific  power  has  been  strengthened.  The  expansion  of  Japan 
in  the  Pacific  is  not  relished  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
These  nations  have  adopted  the  policy  of  making  their  countries 
an  area  for  white  settlement  only.  With  the  disappearance  of 
Germany  from  the  Pacific,  the  United  States,  China,  Japan,  and 
Britain  with  her  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are 
now  the  leading  Pacific  powers.  France  has  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  but  she  does  not  aspire  to  any  political  power  in  this  area. 
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Political  Changes  in  Africa 

AS  a result  of  the  Great  War  almost  one-ninth  of  the  area 
of  Africa  changed  its  political  coloring.  Before  1914 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and 
Spain  controlled  1 1,200,000  square  miles  of  Africa  out  of  a 
total  area  of  1 1,514,000  square  miles.  Liberia  and  Abyssinia, 
the  only  independent  states  in  Africa,  represented  the  remaining 
area. 

The  idea  of  colonial  expansion  was  of  slow  growth  in  Ger- 
many and  it  was  not  until  1884  that  her  flag  was  hoisted  over 
Togo  and  part  of  Kamerun.  By  1914  her  African  possessions 
had  increased  to  1,037,700  square  miles.  Her  lateness  in  enter- 
ing the  race  for  colonies  prevented  Germany  from  getting  favor- 
able areas  for  white  settlement,  though  her«colonies  under  proper 
development  had  great  possibilities  as  sources  of  tropical  raw 
materials  which  would  make  Germany  less  dependent  on  other 
nations.  The  industries  of  Germany  had  grown  so  rapidly  that 
she  also  looked  to  her  colonies  for  markets  for  her  manufactured 
goods.  When  the  war  broke  out  Germany’s  colonial  develop- 
ment had  not  progressed  to  any  great  extent. 

GERMANY’S  FORMER  AFRICAN  COLONIES 

Square  Miles 


Togo  33,700 

Kamerun  298,000 

German  East  Africa 384,000 

German  Southwest  Africa 322,000 


Total  1,037,700 

Her  colonies  in  Africa  thus  were  more  than  four  times  the 
area  of  Germany  proper,  or  one-third  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  all  these  colonies  passed  to 
the  Allied  nations,  and  being  unfitted  for  independence  are  held 
as  mandates  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  strategic  position  of  the  former  German  colonies  is 
not  without  interest.  German  East  Africa  blocked  the  stretch 
of  British  controlled  territory  from  north  to  south  and  thus  hind- 
ered the  construction  of  Cecil  Rhodes’  great  scheme  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  railroad.  The  Kamerun  projected  a tongue  of  territory 
southwest  to  the  Kongo  and  Ubangi,  thus  breaking  the  continuity 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  To  the  north,  also  in  Kamerun,  a 
strip  of  territory  extended  to  Lake  Chad.  In  German  Southwest 
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Africa  a salient  dug  deep  into  British  territory  giving  Germany 
access  to  the  Zambezi.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  Germany  in 
Africa  with  her  continually  growing  territory  has  been  shown 
especially  during  the  war,  to  be  a well-laid  plan  to  develop  a 
“Mittel-Afrika”  as  well  as  a “Mittel-Europa.”  By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  Togo  and  Kamerun  were  divided  between  Britain 
and  France;  German  East  Africa  passed  under  British  control, 
and  German  Southwest  Africa  fell  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Togo 

TOGO,  the  oldest  German  colony  in  Africa,  and  the  only 
one  self-supporting,  was  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
between  the  British  colony  of  Gold  Coast  and  the  French 
colony  of  Dahomey.  In  area  (33,700  square  miles)  about  the 
size  of  Indiana,  it  produced  for  commerce,  palm  oil,  rubber,  and 
copra.  Railway  development  had  made  progress  in  the  colony. 
By  the  Treaty  the  colony  was  divided  unequally  between  Britain 
and  France.  Britain  received  the  mandate  for  the  western  and 
smaller  part  adjacent  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  France  received 
the  larger  eastern  section  adjacent  to  Dahomey.  Lome,  the 
former  capital  and  chief  port,  is  now  in  French  territory. 

Kamerun 

THIS  colony  was  occupied  by  Germany  in  1&84.  The  ter- 
ritory lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  Nigeria  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  Its  area  (298,000  square  miles)  was 
considerably  larger  than  Texas  and  almost  five  times  all  of  New 
England.  Kamerun  is  a tropical  storehouse  in  its  richest  and 
most  varied  aspects.  Development  was  very  slow.  Palm  oil, 
rubber,  and  cocoa  form  the  chief  articles  of  commerce. 

A thin  strip  of  territory  adjoining  Nigeria  was  accepted 
under  mandate  by  Britain,  while  France  obtained  the  mandate 
for  the  remainder,  about  265,000  square  miles,  with  the  port  of 
Duala.  This  section  alone  is  considerably  larger  than  all  of 
France.  The  area  over  which  France  gains  control  includes  the 
territory  France  ceded  to  Germany  in  1911  in  compensation 
for  settlement  of  the  Morocco  question.  Before  1911,  Kamerun 
was  separated  from  the  Kongo  River  by  a wide  stretch  of  terri- 
tory. Germany’s  first  demand  for  a settlement  of  the  Morocco 
question  demanded  a common  frontier  with  Belgian  Kongo. 
The  final  compromise  added  to  Kamerun  a large  area,  over  100,- 
000  square  miles,  which  enabled  Germany  to  put  out  two  salients 
of  territory  which  gave  her  an  outlet  on  the  Kongo  River  and 
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the  Ubangi  River.  This  cession  divided  French  Equatorial 
Africa  and  rendered  communication  between  the  coast  and  in- 
terior difficult.  This  settlement  was  regarded  as  one  more  step 
in  the  German  “Mittel-Afrika**  plan. 

The  control  of  Kamerun  by  France  thus  makes  French  ter- 
ritory in  West  and  North  Africa  continuous  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Kongo  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Egyptian 
border.  A great  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  France  to  de- 
velop unhampered  the  many  schemes  for  linking  up  the  Kongo 
with  the  proposed  Trans-Sahara  and  other  proposed  West 
African  railways. 

Tanganyika 

(Former  German  East  Africa) 

FORMER  German  East  Africa,  now  called  Tanganyika,  situ- 
ated between  former  British  East  Africa  and  Mozambique 
(Portuguese  East  Africa)  was  Germany’s  largest  and  most  im- 
portant colony.  It  is  almost  twice  the  size  of  Gefmany  and  over  six 
times  the  area  of  New  England.  The  colony  was  the  most  highly 
developed  of  Germany’s  African  possessions.  Because  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  varied  climate  corresponding  to  altitude, 
the  products  of  this  region  are  numerous  and  varied.  Sisal, 
hemp  and  rubber  are  the  chief  products  for  export.  The  in- 
terior rises  steplike  to  a plateau  of  average  elevation  of  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  which  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
higher  land  offering  areas  for  white  settlement.  The  central 
location  of  the  colony  with  its  contact  on  the  three  great  inland 
lakes  of  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasa  added  greatly  to  its 
importance,  supplemented  by  the  railway  connecting  Dar-es- 
Salaam  on  the  coast  with  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  making  this 
port  not  only  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  colony  but  also  for 
a large  part  of  Central  Africa.  Dar-es-Salaam  (pop.  24,000) 
is  the  chief  port  and  the  capital.  During  the  war  German  East 
Africa  was  conquered  by  the  British  after  a severe  campaign. 

Because  of  its  contiguity  to  British  territory,  its  position,  i 
and  economic  needs,  the  mandate  for  this  territory  was  given 
to  Britain.  In  August  1920  this  new  protectorate  was  renamed 
the  Tanganyika  Territory.  With  this  new  cession  Britain  now 
controls  a continuous  strip  of  territory  from  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  north  to  Cape  Town  on  the  south,  a distance 
of  over  4,700  miles.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad,  an  imperial 
dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great  empire  builder  of  Africa,  with 
his  great  idea  partly  realized  in  his  lifetime,  is  now  possible  of  ' 
complete  realization. 
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Belgian  Kongo 

BECAUSE  of  Belgium* s part  in  the  war,  Britain  transferred 
part  of  the  former  German  East  Africa  to  Belgium.  The 
region  ceded  to  Belgian  Kongo  comprises  the  valuable  area 
between  Lakes  Kivu  and  Victoria,  the  boundary  being  so  ad- 
justed that  a narrow  strip  of  territory  to  the  west  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria remains  British.  This  passageway  was  left  for  the  possible 
route  of  the  projected  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  Belgium  governs 
this  addition  under  a mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate 

(Former  German  Southwest  Africa) 

BOUNDED  on  the  east  and  south  by  British  territory  and  on 
the  north  by  Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa)  Southwest 
Africa  Protectorate,  former  German  Southwest  Africa,  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  California.  Of  all  Germany’s  African 
colonies  it  was  the  most  suitable  for  white  settlement  and  a pos- 
sible outlet  for  Germany’s  excess  population.  The  country,  how- 
ever, lies  in  an  arid  belt  and  no  part  of  the  region  receives  suffi- 
cient rainfall.  In  the  northeast,  where  the  rainfall  averages  about 
twenty  inches,  some  agriculture  is  carried  on  with  cotton  and 
tobacco  as  the  principal  crops.  Other  sections  of  the  country 
are  suitable  for  cattle  raising,  sheep,  and  ostrich  farming  and 
like  the  rest  of  South  Africa  may  become  a future  source  for 
meat  supplies  for  Europe. 

A great  deal  of  prospecting  for  minerals  has  been  done  in 
the  colony.  In  1911  diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  desert 
region  of  the  southwest;  in  1913  diamonds  to  the  value  of  $10,- 
000,000  were  exported.  The  copper  mines  at  Otavi  in  the 
north  are  very  productive.  Other  minerals  have  been  found 
but  little  development  has  been  attempted.  Windhoek  is  the 
chief  town. 

The  low,  dune  marked  coast  of  the  colony  offers  few  good 
harbors.  As  Walfish  Bay,  the  only  good  harbor,  was  a British 
possession  the  Germans  attempted  to  make  a harbor  at  Swakop- 
mund.  This  harbor,  however,  has  since  been  abandoned,  as 
Walfish  Bay  is  now  available  for  the  whole  colony.  During  the 
war  the  colony  was  conquered  by  South  African  troops.  By 
the  treaty,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  given  the  mandate  for 
the  territory  and  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Union  under 
the  name  of  the  Protectorate  of  Southwest  Africa. 
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Portuguese  Gains 

ALTHOUGH  Portugal  was  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  war 
with  Germany,  her  claims  to  additional  territory  were  not 
considered  as  she  has  more  territory  in  Africa  now  than 
she  can  efficiently  control.  A rectification  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mozambique  (Portuguese  East  Africa),  however, 
was  made.  By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  Peace  Conference 
on  September  23rd,  1919,  allotted  to  Portugal  “as  the  original 
and  rightful  owner”  the  small  area  south  of  the  Rovuma  River, 
known  as  the  “Kionga  Triangle”  (formerly  part  of  German  East 
Africa).  The  area  of  this  addition  is  inconsiderable  and  of  no 
economic  value. 


The  Treaty  of  London  and  Italian  Colonies 

/ 

WHEN  Italy  joined  the  Allies,  promises  of  territory  in 
Europe  and  “equitable  compensations”  in  Africa,  should 
German  colonies  come  under  British  and  French  control, 
were  made.  The  treaty  specified  boundary  adjustments  in  Libia, 
French  Somali  Coast,  Eritrea,  and  the  neighboring  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  After  the  war  “conversations”  were  begun,  and 
France  has  yielded  to  Italy  a considerable  territory  in  the  Sahara 
which  now  becomes  part  of  Libia,  Italy’s  colony  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Britain  has  also  rearranged  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt  so  as  to  add  a large  strip  of  territory  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Libia.  The  territory  added  to  Libia  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  great  economic  value.  From  British  East  Africa,  now  called 
Kenia,  Britain  also  ceded  to  Italian  Somali  Land  a strip  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  west  of  the  Juba  River,  which  now  gives  Italy  the 
sole  control  of  the  waters  of  this  river. 


Egypt 


FROM  1 882  to  19 1 4 Egypt  was  “occupied”  by  Britain. 
When  Turkey  entered  the  war  against  the  Allies,  Britain  de- 
clared in  December,  1914,  a protectorate  over  Egypt,  thus 
finally  ending  all  Turkish  authority  in  Egypt.  The  war  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  nationalist  movement  in  Egypt.  The  British  gov- 
ernment is  now  considering  plans  whereby  Egypt  may  enjoy  a 
large  measure  of  self  government 
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Kenia 

(Former  British  East  Africa) 

IN  the  reorganization  of  her  African  possessions,  Britain  raised 
British  East  Africa  from  a protectorate  to  the  status  of  a col- 
ony and  changed  its  name  to  Kenia,  after  Mt.  Kenia,  one  of 
the  mountain  peaks  in  the  colony. 

REFERENCES 

The  partition  of  Africa  amongst  the  European  nations  is 
shown  on  Map  H 1 4 Discoveries  and  Colonization,  and  Map  H22 
World  1914,  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series.  The  new 
partition  of  Africa  following  the  peace  settlement  is  shown  on 
Map  J4  Africa  (1921),  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Po- 
litical Geography  Maps. 

The  British  Empire 

As  a result  of  the  World  War,  Britain  gained  the  largest 
amount  of  enemy  territory.  She  gained  no  territory  in  Europe. 
In  Africa  and  the  Pacific  she  obtained  control  of  part  of  the 
former  German  colonies  and  in  Asia  her  gains  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey.  The  added  territories  were  not  ceded  out- 
right but  are  controlled  by  mandates,  responsible  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land control  certain  of  these  mandates. 

In  recent  years,  even  before  1914,  the  self-governing  col- 
onies of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
developed  their  own  policies,  as  almost  to  become  virtually  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  war  brought  out  the  need  for  a better 
understanding  on  the  future  relations  of  the  Empire  to  its  domin- 
ions and  colonies. 

Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India 
with  Great  Britain  signed  the  various  peace  treaties.  These 
dominions  are  also  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Nego- 
tiations are  now  proceeding,  which,  while  leaving  to  the  domin- 
ions control  of  their  own  national  affairs,  will  also  give  them  a 
larger  voice  in  the  shaping  of  imperial  policies.  The  old 
imperial  idea  of  the  British  Empire  seems  likely  to  be  soon  dis- 
carded and  in  its  place  will  arise  a new  political  conception  in 
the  “British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 

REFERENCES 

The  territorial  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  is  shown  on 
Map  HI 4 Discoveries  and  Colonization,  and  Map  H22  World 
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1914,  in  the  Harding  European  History  Series.  Political  develop- 
ments since  1914  are  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe  (1921),  Map 
J3  Asia  (1921),  Map  J4  Africa  (1921),  and  Map  J9  World 
(1921);  these  maps  are  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Politi- 
cal Geography  Maps. 


The  United  States  and  the  Peace  Settlement 

♦ y^vUR  country  entered  the  war  to  protect  its  national  honor 
II  and  rights.  We  had  no  selfish  ends  to  serve;  we  sought 
no  territory,  no  indemnities.  At  the  Peace  Conference  our 
country  attempted  to  seek  a settlement  which  would  make  for 
permanent  peace  amongst  the  nations.  The  question  of  a United 
States  mandate  over  Armenia  was  proposed  but  our  policy  of  no 
foreign  entanglements  prevented  its  acceptance. 

In  the  Pacific  the  disappearance  of  Germany  as  a power 
has  brought  us  into  close  territorial  contact  with  the  British  Em- 
pire at  Samoa  where  New  Zealand  holds  the  mandate  for* part  of 
the  group,  while  our  country  governs  the  remainder.  The  ex- 
pansion of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  with  control  of  all  the  former 
German  islands  north  of  the  equator  has  also  brought  us  into 
very  close  relations  with  that  power. 

The  growth  of  our  country  to  a leading  position  amongst 
the  world  powers  has  made  us  vitally  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  communications  with  the  outside  world,  particu- 
larly in  the  Pacific  where  our  principal  possessions  are.  Strung 
across  the  Pacific  we  have  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  The  recent  controversy  over  the 
control  of  Yap  and  the  cables  that  center  there  was  but  part  of 
our  policy  of  securing  for  ourselves  and  the  world  unrestricted 
communication,  a matter  of  great  importance  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  between  the  nations. 

REFERENCES 

The  historical  development  of  United  States  as  a world 
power  is  shown  on  Map  A24  Greater  United  States,  in  the  Hart- 
Bolton  American  History  Series. 

The  United  States  in  its  world  relations  is  shown  on  Map 
J9  World,  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography 
Maps. 
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Political  Changes  Outside  the  Scope  of  the 
Peace  Settlement 

Iceland 

FROM  930  A.  D.  to  1 264  A.  D.v  Iceland  was  an  independent 
republic.  From  1264  until  1918  it  was  first  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Norway,  and  later  of  Denmark.  By  an  act  of 
union  1918,  with  Denmark,  Iceland  has  been  acknowledged  a 
sovereign  state  and  united  to  Denmark  only  through  the  identity 
of  the  sovereign,  who  is  King  of  Iceland  as  well  as  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  area  of  Iceland  is  39,709  square  miles  with  a popula- 
tion of  91,192.  Reykjavik  (pop.  15,328)  is  the  capital.  Of 
the  total  area  six-sevenths  is  unproductive.  Fishing  is  the  most 
important  industry. 


REFERENCE 

The  changed  status  of  Iceland  is  shown  on  Map  J2  Europe 
(1921)  in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  Political  Geography 
Maps. 


Republic  of  Central  America 

THE  confederation  of  three  of  the  republics  of  Central 
America — Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador — was  con- 
cluded as  a result  of  a treaty  signed  on  January  1 9th,  1921. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  confederation  declares  “that 
each  state  will  preserve  its  autonomy  and  independence  in  the 
handling  and  direction  of  its  domestic  affairs,  and  likewise  all 
the  powers  that  are  not  vested  in  the  federation  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.** 

Costa  Rica  was  also  a party  to  the  treaty  but  ratification  has 
so  far  been  refused  by  its  congress.  Nicaragua  has  been  invited 
to  join  the  confederation;  she  has  expressed  her  willingness  to 
join  if  she  is  allowed  to  retain  certain  treaty  making  powers. 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  will  most  likely  become  members 
of  the  confederation  within  a short  period. 
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Development  of  World  Empires  1914-1921 


Area  in  Square  Miles 

1914  1921 

United  States 3,689,385  3,689,514 

British  Empire 12,780,380  f13, 760,000 

France  3,774,000  f4, 186,000 

Russian  Empire  8,764,000  *7,579,000 

Japanese  Empire 260,738  261,698 

Italy 695,000  860,000 

Germany  1,332,000  **175,709 


f Including  mandates. 

*Now  a Federated  Soviet  Republic. 
**Now  a republic. 
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(Continued  from  page  iii  in  front  of  book) 

The  work  of  the  educator  and  scholar  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Denoyer-Geppert  school  maps  has  been  faithfully  expressed 
by  the  most  skillful  craftsmen  to  be  found  in  America.  The  map 
drawings  of  the  artist  had  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  the 
editors,  who  insisted  on  accuracy  in  execution  as  a prerequisite 
to  the  placing  of  their  names  on  the  product.  Their  reputations 
were  at  stake.  From  original  drawings  to  final  printing,  the 
educators  and  scholars  in  charge  supervised  the  work. 

In  years  past,  American  schools  depended  on  Europe  for 
scholarly  maps.  Each  nation,  each  country,  makes  its  contribu- 
tion to  world  progress.  America,  however,  cannot  always  be 
dependent  on  others  for  things  she  is  qualified  to  produce.  The 
house  of  Denoyer-Geppert  has  shown  that  America  can  produce 
maps  of  the  highest  standard  in  accuracy,  scholarship,  mechanical 
excellence,  and  effectiveness  in  teaching. 

Achievement 

Achievement  is  characteristically  American.  Beginning  in 
1916  with  blank  paper,  ideas,  ideals,  a capacity  for  hard  work, 
and  a great  desire  to  serve  education,  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  has  in  its  short  life  of  five  years  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  American  education. 

Previous  to  1916  the  teaching  of  history  was  hindered  by  the 
lack  of  school  maps  that  reflected  the  influence  of  the  newer 
history  with  its  wider  knowledge. 

Today  the  teacher  of  history  has  at  his  service  the  celebrated 
Denoyer-Geppert  History  Wall  Maps.  This  great  series  of  sixty- 
nine  wall  maps  was  edited  by  historians  of  international  reputation. 

Having  supplied  one  department  of  education  in  an  adequate 
way,  the  Company  prepared  to  extend  the  same  adequate  service 
to  the  teaching  of  geography.  Geography,  in  our  text  books  and 
practice,  had  long  outgrown  the  prevailing  inaccurate  and  un- 
scientific school  maps. 

By  its  preparation  of  a completely  new  series  of  eleven  large 
Political  Geography  Wall  Maps,  edited  by  geographers  of  inter- 
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national  reputation,  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Company  has  rendered 
a unique  service  to  the  teachers  of  geography. 

Great  as  this  achievement  is,  for  so  young  a company, 
numerous  other  publications  of  high  educational  merit  have  also 
been  published  by  this  house.  To  mention  a few,  one  may  note 
the  new  Cartocraft  Slated  Wall  Maps,  the  extensive  series  of 
Cartocraft  Desk  Outline  Maps,  History  Atlases,  etc. 

To  the  teaching  of  science  the  Denoyer-Geppert  Company 
has  made  a great  contribution  in  their  extensive  line  of  Anatom- 
ical Models,  Zoology  and  Botany  Charts. 

The  New  History 

Previous  to  1916  most  of  the  history  maps  offered  to  the 
schools  of  America  were  based  on  the  older  interpretation  of 
history.  There  was  an  overemphasis  of  periods  which  no  longer 
are  considered  important;  military  campaigns  with  locations  of 
battles  occupied  too  much  space. 

The  Denoyer-Geppert  Series  of  History  Maps,  covering 
Ancient,  European,  and  American  History — the  most  extensive 
series  ever  produced — are  based  on  the  “new  history”  with  its 
emphasis  not  on  political  events  and  military  exploits,  but  on  the 
geographic,  economic,  industrial,  commercial  and  sociological 
phases  of  human  development. 

The  foremost  authorities  in  specific  fields  of  history  edited 
this  new  series. 

Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  one  of  the  world’s  ablest 
scholars  in  Ancient  History,  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Carl 
F.  Huth,  Jr.,  prepared  the  Ancient  History  Series. 

Professor  Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  widely  recognized  as  a 
scholar  and  writer  on  European  History,  prepared  the  European 
History  Series. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
American  historians,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  David  M.  Mat- 
teson,  research  historian,  prepared  the  American  History  Series. 

Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  a leading  authority  on  Latin 
American  History,  prepared  special  maps  for  the  American 
History  Series. 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT  NEW  HISTORY  WALL  MAPS 

69  Maps,  All  Uniform  Size— 44x32  Inches 
BREASTED  ANCIENT  SERIES 

Edited  by  James  H.  Breasted  and  Carl  F.  Huth 

B l.  Ancient  World  B 9.  Sequence  Map  of  Greece 

B 2.  Ancient  Orient  and  Palestine  BIO.  Alexander's  Empire 

B 3.  Oriental  Empires  Bll.  Ancient  Italy 

B 4.  Eastern  Mediterranean  Bl2.  Roman  Power  in  Italy 

B 5.  Ancient  Greece  Bl3.  Rome 

B 6.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Coloni-  B14.  Conquest  of  Mediterranean 
zation  Bl5.  Caesar's  Gaul 

B 7.  Boeotia  and  Attica  B16.  Roman  Empire 

B 8.  Athens 

HARDING  EUROPEAN  SERIES 

Edited  by  Samuel  B.  Harding 

H 1.  Barbarian  Invasions  H16.  Europe,  1815 

H 2.  Charlemagne  Hl7.  British  Isles 

H 3.  Holy  Roman  Empire  Hl8.  Industrial  England 

H 4.  Crusades  Hl9.  Modern  Italy 

H 5.  Saxon  and  Norman  England  H20.  German  Empire 

H 6.  England  and  France  H21.  The  Balkans 

H 7.  Europe,  1360  H22.  World,  1914 

H 8.  Medieval  Commerce  H23.  Europe  in  1914 

H 9.  Charles  V,  1519  H24.  Economic  Europe 

HlO.  The  Reformation  H25.  Peoples  of  Europe 

Hll.  Tudor  and  Stuart  England  H26.  Northern  France,  Belgium 

Hl2.  Europe,  1648  and  the  Rhine 

H*13.  Europe,  1740  H27.  Europe,  January,  1920 

H14.  Discoveries  and  Colonization  H28.  Central  Europe,  1918-1921 
Hl5.  Napoleon 

HART-BOLTON  AMERICAN  SERIES 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Herbert  E.  Bolton 


British  Isles 
Industrial  England 
Modern  Italy 
German  Empire 
The  Balkans 
World,  1914 
Europe  in  1914 
Economic  Europe 
Peoples  of  Europe 
Northern  France,  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine 
Europe,  January,  1920 
Central  Europe,  1918-1921 


World  of  Columbus 
World  Explorations  to  1580 
Caribbean  Settlement  1492- 
1525 

International  Rivalries,  1580- 
1750 

English  Colonial  Grants, 
1580-1763 

Partition  of  America,  1700 
and  1763 

Colonial  Commerce  and  In- 
dustries 

Revolutionary  War,  1775- 
1783 

State  Claims  and  Ratifica- 
tion, 1776-1802 
Westward  Movement,  1763- 
1829 

Louisiana  Purchase.  1803- 

1819 


Territorial  Acquisitions, 
1776-1866. 

Land  and  Water  Routes, 
1829-1860 

Mexican  War  and  Compro- 
mise of  1850 
Secession,  1860-1861 
Civil  War,  1861-1865 
Abolition  and  Reconstruction 
Western  Statehood  and  Land 
Grants 

Lines  of  Transportation, 

1920 

Resources  and  Conservation 
Industrial  United  States 
(Eastern) 

Agricultural  United  States 
United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean 

Greater  United  States 
Population  Density,  1920 
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The  New  Geography 

Until  a few  years  ago  locational  geography,  with  its  memoriz- 
ing of  endless  place  names,  constituted  a large  part  of  geography 
teaching.  School  maps  of  this  period,  in  their  crude  workman- 
ship, lack  of  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  unnecessary  detail,  were  as 
faulty  as  the  old  method. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  new  geography,  with  its  emphasis 
on  causal  relationships,  touches  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  human 
race  in  a very  intimate  way. 

School  maps  were  not  readily  changed  to  meet  the  new 
geography  teaching,  because  old  time  publishers  had  invested 
- thousands  of  dollars  in  plates,  map  stock,  etc.,  and  were  loath  to 
encourage  any  development  tending  to  make  obsolete  their  old 
stock  in  trade. 

The  great  World  War  with  its  tremendous  political  changes 
has,  however,  made  these  old  maps  unfit  to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

This  offered  a unique  opportunity  to  the  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  and  the  preparation  of  a completely  new  series  of 
Political  Geography  Wall  Maps  designed  according  to  the  new 
method  in  geography,  embodying  the  last  word  in  exploration, 
and  showing  all  the  territorial  changes  made  by  the  Peace  Settle- 
ment, was  completed.  Each  map  was  edited  by  a geographer  of 
special  fitness  for  his  particular  Map. 

In  offering  to  American  schools  this  new  series  of  Political 
Geography  Maps  the  Company  has  performed  a unique  service, 
to  the  teachers  and  school  children  of  America. 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

WALL  MAPS 

Size  44x56  inches 


Map  Scale  of 

No.  Miles' to  Inch 

J1  United  States  and  Possessions,  by  C.  R.  Dryer. . 75  miles 

J2  Europe,  by  William  M.  Davis 75  miles 

J3  Asia,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington 150  miles 

J4  Africa,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway 115  miles 

J5  North  America,  by  Charles  R.  Dryer. 115  miles 

J6  South  America,  by  Frank  Carney  & W.  S.  Tower  115  miles 

J7  Eastern  Hemisphere,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington.  300  miles 

J8  Western  Hemisphere,  by  Walter  S.  Tower 300  miles 

J9  World,  Political  and  Commercial 

By  J.  Russell  Smith  and  George  B.  Roorbach  600  miles 
J171  Eastern  United  States,  .by  C.  R.  Dryer 40  miles 

Special  size,  64x44  inches 

Sla  United  States,  without  possessions 50  miles 

S9a  World,  Political  (in  preparation) 400  miles 

Extra  large  size,  64x78  inches 

In  preparation.  Ready  in  1921-22 

51  United  States  and  Possessions 50  miles 

52  Europe  50  miles 

53  Asia  100  miles 

54  Africa  75  miles 

55  North  America  75  miles 

56  South  America  75  miles 

57  Eastern  Hemisphere  . 200  miles 

58  Western  Hemisphere  * 200  miles 

59  World,  Political  and  Commercial 400  miles 


The  editors  for  the  “S”  maps  are  the  same  as  for  the  “J”  maps. 
Any  of  the  above  maps  may  be  had  without  names  for  use  as 
test  maps. 
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Service 


The  spirit  of  service  dominating  the  Denoyer-Gep$ 
Company  is  well  expressed  by  C.  P.  Cary,  for  eighteen  years  Sti 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin: 

“1  was  greatly  impressed  in  the  two  or  three  days  I spent 
the  plant,  with  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  t 
men  whb  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Company.  TK 
seemed  to  me  to  be  far  more  concerned  about  making  the  high$ 
possible  grade  of  maps  than  they  did  about  making  monej 
They  have  ideals  and  they  spare  no  expense  in  their  efforts  j 
attain  their  ideals.  They  keep  their  maps  thoroughly  up-to-dafj 
They  will,  if  required,  send  their  maps  on  approval,  though  th 
is  not  necessary  with  a company  of  the  quality  of  this  one.  j 
at  any  time  anything  is  not  right  they  will  make  it  right,  andi 
will  be  a pleasure  for  them  to  do  so." 

“ Every  calling  is  great , when  greatly  pursued."  * 

THE  “D-G”  LINE 

History 

Hart  American  History  Maps  Hart  American  History  Atlas 

Harding  European  History  Maps  Harding  European  History  Atlas  . 

Breasted  Ancient  History  Maps  Breasted  Ancient  History  Atlas  , 

Lehmann  History  Pictures  Cartocraft  Desk  Outline  Maps 

Geography 

Denoyer-Geppert  Wall  Maps  Bacon  Excelsior  Wall  Maps 

Cartocraft  Slated  Wall  Maps  Finch  Economic  Wall  Maps  of  U.  « 

Cartocraft  Desk  Outline  Maps  Kuhnert  Relief-Like  Maps 

Atlas  Raised  or  Relief  Wall  Maps  Globes 
Philips*  Comparative  Wall  Maps 

Science 

Jung  Botany  Charts  Lehmann  Zoology  Charts  Jj 

Jung  Zoology  Charts  Arnold  Physiology  Charts  f 

Schmeil  Botany  Charts  Arnold  Food  Charts 

Schmeil  Zoology  Charts  Anatomical  Models 

Lehmann  Botany  Charts  Frohse  Life-Size  Charts  $ 

“He  profits  most  who  serves  best.99 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY  \ 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers  j 

460  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  ■ 
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BRITISH  AND 
GERMAN  IDEALS 

THE  MEANING  OF 
THE  WAR 


(These  articles  are  reprinted  from  the  September,  1914, 
and  March,  1915,  numbers  of  The  Round  Table,  a 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British  Empire) 


I.  The  Schism  of  Europe 
II.  Germany  and  the  Prussian  Spirit 
HI.  The  Austro-Serbian  Dispute 


THE  SCHISM  OF  EUROPE 


I.  Germany  at  the  Cross  Roads 

MANY  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
written  about  the  great  war,  describing  its  origins 
«nd  the  ideals  which  underlie  it.  But  few  of  them  have 
arrived  at  the  fundamental  truth.  This  war  is  the  result 
of  the  rejection  of  democracy  by  Germany  and  Austria  in 
.the  years  1848-1870,  and  its  bitterness  is  due  to  the  fact 
&at  two  irreconcilable  principles,  autocracy  and  democracy, 
■are  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Europe  to-day.  It  is  the 
jttirpose  of  this  article  to  show  how  autocracy  triumphed  in 
■ jthose  years,  how  it  has  steadily  corrupted  the  political  sense 
.'O f the  German  nation  ever  since,  and  how  under  its  baneful 
-‘Influence  the  rulers  and  people  of  Germany  have  been 
riven  to  attempt  to  establish  its  predominance  over  a free 
irope  by  force  of  arms. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  those 
Jragic  years  from  1848  to  1870,  when  reaction  triumphed 
ind  democracy  failed.  It  will  suffice  to  recall  that  in  1848 
national  assembly  of  Germany,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
^trith  one  member  elected  for  each  500,000  of  the  popula- 
>n,  drew  up  a Grundrecht  for  a German  union.  This 
idamental  law  was  conceived  on  noble  lines.  Germany 
T5S“.  to  become  a true  federation.  The  thirty-six  separate 
'**"  ates  were  to  retain ’local,  seljpig&vefhjnehi,  but  there  was 
be  a federal  govcrhmcnf,’  superior  'to  them  all,  to  which 

Ere ry  German  citizen' was  to' 6 we  primary"  allegiance.  The 
dividual  citizen  Was  to  be  gtfarahte’e’d  :th6sfe  rights  which 
be  British  citizen  had  won  long  before  in  the  struggles  over 
dagna  Charta,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  during  the 
Sreat  Rebellion,  and  which  were  eventually  embodied  in 
Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  These  elementary  constitu- 
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tional  rights  no  German  then  possessed  or  now  possesses. 
The  Grundrecht  went  on  to  provide,  that  though  the  citizen 
was  bound  to  serve  his  country  in  arms,  he  was  also  to  have 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  public  meeting,  freedom  of 
the  Press,  and  his  person  was  to  be  secure  from  arrest 
except  under  legal  warrant.  Finally  it  declared  that  every 
State  was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  principles  of 
popular  representation,  and  that  ministers  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  and  not  to  the  King.  Germany 
was  to  become  a true  democratic  federation  of  the  German 
peoples. 

This  plan,  nobly  conceived,  was  rejected  by  the  “princes 
and  statesmen  with  golden  stars  upon  their  callous  breasts.” 
Twelve  years  later,  Germany  was  united  in  another  way. 
Trampling  the  Prussian  Constitution  of  1847  underfoot, 
Bismarck  for  four  years  governed  Prussia  in  the  teeth  of 
violent  popular  Opposition,  until  he  had  forged  an  army 
of  strength  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Then  in  three  wars 
he  seized  Schleswig-Holstein,  cast  Austria  out  of  Germany, 
conquered  France  and  was  able  to  impose  union  on  Ger- 
many on  his  own  terms.  Bismarck's  constitution  was  very 
different  from  the  liberal  and  democratic  Grundrecht  of 
1 848.  It  was  based  on  the  two  chief  articles  of  Bismarck’s 
faith,  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch  and  the  ascendency 
of  Prussia.  The  constitution  was  drafted  by  no  elected 
assembly.  It  contained  no  references  to  liberty  of  speech 
or  person.  It  was  promulgated  on  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  after  consultation  with  his  fellow  monarchs,  and 
was  granted  not  as  a right  but  as  an  act  of  grace.  Power 
in  united  Germany  was  vested  in  the  hereditary  rulers  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  not  in  Parliaments  representing  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  true  executive  authority  under  the 
constitution  was  the.  Bundesrath,.  a,  secret  council  of  Empire 
composed  of ‘ th^  :r*Ooibratad\  .ministers  of  the  German 
Princes  and  Kings,  '?ijd,  possessing  legislative  and  executive 
functions.  The  -Chance  tier-  and  his  - coordinates  were  re- 
sponsible nof  tb*  thfc*  Reichstag  but  to*  the  Emperor,  and 
when  they  appeared  in  the  Reichstag,  they  came  there 
simply  as  spokesmen  of  the  Bundesrath,  incapable  of 
changing  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  their  own  author- 
ity. The  Reichstag  itself  could  only  criticize,  amend  or 
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veto  bills,  and  refuse  its  assent  to  new  taxes.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  all  males  over 
twenty-five.  This  concession  to  democratic  principles  and 
to  non-Prussian  Germany  Bismarck  justified  as  follows : 

“Direct  election  and  universal  suffrage  I consider 
to  be  greater  guarantees  of  conservative  action  than 
any  artificial  electoral  law.  . . . Universal  suffrage, 
doing  away  as  it  does  with  the  influence  of  the  Liberal 
bourgeoisie,  leads  to  monarchical  elections.” 

The  real  power  in  the  new  Empire  resided  in  Prussia. 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  the  German  Emperor  and  had 
control  of  the  army.  In  his  capacity  as  Emperor,  he  nomi- 
nated the  Chancellor,  who  was  also  Prussia’s  chief  represen- 
tative on  the  Bundesrath;  and  the  Chancellor  was  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Empire.  Prussia  and  its  King  had 
thus  entire  control  of  the  federal  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, the  princes  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  Germany 
having  little  opportunity  for  more  than  criticism  and  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  the  constitution  was  so  contrived  that 
it  was  almost  unassailable.  Only  by  a complete  revision  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  German  Empire,  from  top  to 
bottom,  including  the  relations  of  the  States  to  one  another 
and  the  system  of  government  in  Prussia  itself,  could  the 
Government  be  made  responsible  to  the  people  instead  of 
to  the  King. 

In  this  manner  was  the  problem  of  German  unity  solved. 
But  in  failing  to  unite  themselves  the  German  people  paid 
the  inevitable  price.  They  did  not  obtain  self-government 
and  to  this  day  they  have  remained  subject  to  an  autocratic 
government  which  they  can  influence,  but  not  control.  And 
they  were  all  brought— South  Germans  and  North  Germans 
alike — within  the  influence  of  the  Prussian  system  of  gov- 
ernment with  its  belief  in  force  as  the  mainspring  both  of 
internal  and  external  policy,  and  its  doctrine  that  the  duty 
of  the  citizens  is  to  obey  and  not  to  control  the  government. 
From  the  triumph  of  the  Prussian  autocracy  all  subsequent 
trouble  has  come.  It  is  well,  therefore,  before  going  on 
to  trace  the  course  of  German  policy  since  1870,  to  examine 
briefly  what  the  Prussian  system  was. 
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Prussia  was  the  typical  monarchical  military  State-^at  the 
opposite  pole  from  the  modern  democratic  State.  All 
power  centred  in  the  Government,  and  the  Government  was 
the  king  and  the  nobles  backed  by  the  army.  The  people 
were  regarded,  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  as  beings  to 
be  drilled,  disciplined  and  manoeuvred  into  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  governing  class.  They  were  taught  to  obey  the 
laws,  not  because  they  had  a share  in  framing  them,  and 
because  the  laws  then  represented  the  general  will,  but  be- 
cause the  laws  were  the  commands  of  a power  divinely 
authorized,  and  because  disobedience  would  meet  with  con- 
dign and  instant  punishment  inflicted  by  irresistible  power. 
The  virtues  of  the  citizen  of  the  democratic  State  were 
anathema  in  Prussia.  Independence,  self-reliance,  private 
judgment  in  politics,  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  na- 
tional policy,  and  criticism  of  the  authorities,  which  are  the 
very  life’s  breath  of  popular  government,  were  frowned  on 
and  repressed.  The  Prussian  virtues  were  obedience, 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  command  of  the  king  and 
the  higher  powers,  without  question  or  hesitation,  and  these 
virtues  it  was  the  studied  purpose  of  the  State  to  instil  into 
the  people  from  their  earliest  years.  It  was  Frederick  the 
Great  who  inaugurated  the  system  of  universal  compulsory 
military  service  and  of  universal  compulsory  attendance  at 
school,  largely  with  this  end  in  view.  It  has  always  been 
a leading  feature  of  military  and  school  discipline  in  Prussia 
to  cultivate  the  instinctive  habit  of  unquestioning  obedience 
to  authority  in  children  and  recruits.  This  system,  while  it 
produced  great  virtues,  a simple  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and 
a wonderful  courage  and  self-sacrifice  in  war,  inevitably 
tended  also  to  undermine  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  the 
people. 

Bismarck  derived  his  political  ideas  from  Prussia.  Hence 
the  system  of  government  he  imposed  on  Germany  was 
marred  by  two  inseparable  evils.  It  gave  almost  absolute 
power — under  the  specious  form  of  a democratic  constitu- 
tion— to  a small  aristocratic  group,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
the  ascendency  of  that  group  it  deliberately  discouraged 
political  independence  and  self-reliance  in  the  people,  so 
that  they  should  neither  reject  the  policy  of  their  rulers, 
nor  take  the  control  of  the  national  affairs  into  their  own 
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hands.  And  this  system  is  still  in  force  to-day.  The  con- 
stitution is  unchanged.  Despite  all  the  debates  in  the 
Reichstag  the  same  classes  hold  power  in  Germany  now  as 
held  it  in  1.871.  And  the  docility  of  the  people  on  which 
their  ascendency  depends  is  maintained  still  by  the  four 
great  engines  which  Bismarck  contrived.  Firstly  by  the 
educational  system,  which  is  state  controlled  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  is  lavishly  fostered  by  the  government,  but 
always  on  condition  that  it  steadily  inculcates  the  duties  of 
political  obedience  and  patriotism.  Appointments  are  sub- 
ject to  government  control,  and  criticism  of  the  Government 
or  open  sympathy  with  democratic  aims  involves  dismissal 
or  the  loss  of  all  chance  of  promotion  of  preferment.  “No 
one  can  make  a successful  career  in  the  public  service,  and 
education  is  a public  service,  unless  he  is  considered  polit- 
ically orthodox  ( gesinnungstuchtig ) , and  orthodoxy  does  not 
simply  mean  abstention  from  damaging  criticism  or  danger- 
ous opinions;  it  means  in  practice  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  ‘know  better,’  that  is  to  the  clique  of  Prussian 
generals  and  bureaucrats,  who,  together  with  the  Kaiser, 
control  the  policy  of  the  country.”*  Secondly,  it  has  been 
maintained  by  the  army,  which  drills  the  majority  of  the 
male  population  into  habits  of  discipline  and  of  implicit  and 
instinctive  obedience  to  authority.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
Press  Bureau — a highly  organized  and  powerful  depart- 
ment for  moulding  public  opinion  in  the  direction  required. 
It  has  a large  clientele  of  newspapers,  which  know  that 
they  will  not  get  their  share  of  official  information  if  they 
carry  criticism  of  the  government  too  far.  One  of  its 
members  once  said:  “It  is  as  scientifically  equipped  and  as 
highly  organized  a machine  as  the  army  itself,  and  it  has 
over  the  army  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  in 
time  of  peace.”  Finally,  by  means  of  the  tariff,  subsidies 
to  shipping  companies,  preferential  railway  rates,  and  the 
vast  system  of  insurance  against  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment, large  sections  of  the  community  are  made  directly 
dependent  upon  the  favour  of  the  great  bureaucratic 
machine.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realized  that  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  government  because  it  is  autocratic  in  char- 
acter, and  based  on  the  ascendency  of  a particular  class, 
distrusts  the  people  and  depends  for  ifs  permanence  on 

• War  and  Democracy , p.  94. 
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cajoling  and  coercing  them.  German  policy  since  1871  has 
aimed  primarily  at  producing,  not  only  the  conscript  soldier 
compelled  to  obey  orders,  but  the  conscript  mind  predis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  order,  and  taught  to 
accept  the  authority  of  the  Government  as  final  and  to 
regard  criticism  of  it  as  unpatriotic. 


II.  The  Idea  of  Ascendency 

IN  consequence,  modern  Germany  is  something  different 
from  both  the  older  Germany  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
South,  which  men  still  remember  affectionately — the 
Germany  of  strenuous  thought  and  great  music,  with  its 
spectacled  professors  and  pigtailed  maidens,  its  mediaeval 
courts  and  castles — -and  the  hard,  unimaginative,  puritanical 
Prussia,  with  its  disciplined  and  orderly  government  and  its 
simple  unquestioning  faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
monarchical  State.  Modern  Germany  does  not  emerge 
for  twenty  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Empire.  By  that 
time  Germany’s  rich  heritage  of  thought,  literature  and 
music,  and  the  political  principles  of  the  Prussian  State  had 
been  fused  into  a complete  national  philosophy  taught 
assiduously  in  every  university  and  school,  and  ardently 
believed  in  by  the  mass  of  the  German  people. 

The  most  conspicuous  aspect  of  the  new  school  of  thought 
was  a blind  and  uncritical  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the 
German  race,  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  autocratic  Germanic 
State  eventually  to  dominate  the  world  by  force  of  arms. 
The  State,  according  to  Treitschke  and  the  dominant 
Prussian  School,  is  an  end  in  itself.  “States,”  he  says,  “do 
not  arise  out  of  the  peoples’  sovereignty,  but  they  are 
created  against  the  will  of  the  people.”  The  State  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  people.  It  “protects  and  embraces  the 
life  of  the  people,  regulating  it  externally  in  all  directions 
...  It  demands  obedience.”  Hence  the  State  stands  su- 
perior to  the  laws  of  morality.  “It  will  always,”  says 
Treitschke,  “redound  to  the  glory  of  Machiavelli  that  he 
has  placed  the  State  on  a solid  foundation,  and  that  he  has 
freed  the  State  and  its  morality  from  the  moral  precepts 
taught  by  the  Church,  but  especially  because  he  has  been 
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the  first  to  teach  that  the  State  is  power.”  Thus  to  modern 
official  Germany  the  State  is  a non-moral  predatory  organ- 
ism, whose  primary  function  is  the  acquisition  of  power  in 
order  that  it  may  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence  with 
other  States.  The  law  of  its  being  is  not  the  law  of  truth, 
justice  and  honour,  but  the  law  that  might  is  right.  Hence 
the  noblest  duty  of  the  subject  is  dedication  and  sacrifice 
to  the  will  of  the  State,  without  criticism  and  without  ques- 
tion, and  the  noblest  function  of  the  State  is  to  express  its 
power  by  domination,  repression,  conquest  and  war.  This 
doctrine,  so  subversive  of  political  morality  and  the  true 
welfare  of  the  community,  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
autocratic  system.  It  is  certain  to  arise  where  the  govern- 
ment is  a body  of  men  distinct  from  the  people  and  always 
in  power,  for  they  invariably  come  to  regard  their  own 
power  as  the  essence  of  the  State  and  they  attempt  by  every 
possible  means  to  preserve  their  own  privileged  position 
and  to  persuade  their  subjects  that  it  is  unpatriotic,  disloyal, 
and  even  impious  to  dispute  their  will. 

The  doctrine  of  winning  ascendency  by  force  was  also 
the  traditional  policy  of  Prussia.  From  its  inception  the 
Prussian  State  has  been  based  on  force.  It  was  Christian- 
ized, not  by  the  slower  and  more  stable  method  of  voluntary 
conversion,  but  by  force.  It  was  given  unity  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  semi-independent  knights  and  cities.  It 
was  by  force  that  its  boundaries  were  steadily  and  deliber- 
ately extended;  by  force  that  the  German  ascendency  over 
the  Slavs  was  preserved;  by  force  that  internal  order  and 
unity  were  maintained — force  applied  through  the  army 
or  the  police  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  king.  And  war, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  force,  had  always  been 
a familiar  idea  with  Prussia.  As  Mirabeau  said,  “War  is 
Prussia’s  national  industry.” 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  national  ascendency — a doctrine 
naturally  attractive  to  the  autocratic  rulers  of  Germany 
and  gradually  accepted  by  a people  politically  demoralized 
by  having  no  responsibility  for  public  policy — which  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  war.  It  permeates  every  act  of  official 
policy.  It  blinds  Germany  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
liberty  when  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  races  or 
nations  are  involved.  And  it  has  driven  her  headlong  into 
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a policy  which  was  bound  to  bring  her  into  collision  with 
those  of  her  neighbours  who  valued  their  freedom  and  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  her  will. 

In  domestic  policy  it  became  a government  axiom  that 
everything  non-German  was  dangerous  to  the  German 
State  and  had  to  be  overcome,  not  by  conciliation  and  com- 
promise, but  by  force.  This  was  the  traditional  policy 
of  Prussia,  and  how  far  Prussian  doctrines  have  corrupted 
the  liberal  Germany  of  the  South  is  seen  in  the  following 
lines  about  Poland,  by  a friendly  biographer  of  Bismarck: 

“Nothing  shows  the  change  which  he  [Bismarck] 
has  been  able  to  bring  about  in  German  thought  better 
than  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  Poland.  In 
the  old  days  the  Germans  recollected  only  that  the 
partition  of  Poland  had  been  a great  crime,  and  it  was 
their  hope  and  determination  that  they  might  be  able 
to  make  amends  for  it.  In  those  days  the  Poles  were 
to  be  found  in  every  country  in  Europe,  foremost  in 
lighting  on  the  barricades;  they  helped  the  Germans 
to  fight  for  liberty,  and  the  Germans  were  to  help 
them  to  recover  independence.  In  1 848  Mieroslawski 
had  been  carried  like  a triumphant  hero  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin  . . . At  a time  when  poets  still  were 
political  leaders,  and  the  memory  and  influence  of 
Byron  had  not  been  effaced,  there  was  scarcely  a 
German  poet — Platen,  Uhland,  Heine,  who  had  not 
stirred  up  enthusiasm  for  Poland.  It  was  against  this 
attitude  of  mind  that  Bismarck  had  to  struggle,  and 
he  has  done  so  successfully.  He  has  taught  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Germany  to  use  all  the  power  of  the  State 
for  crushing  and  destroying  the  Polish  language  and 
nationality.”* 

It  is  now  the  policy  of  official  Germany  not  only  to  destroy 
the  Polish  language  and  nationality,  but  to  drive  the  Poles 
from  their  country.  In  1 906  the  children  in  the  schools  of 
Poland  went  on  strike  because  compelled  to  have  their  re- 
ligious instruction  in  German.  Many  of  them  were  kept 
back  at  school  and  flogged.  Parents  were  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  withdrawing  children  during  the  hours  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  Children  were  also  sent  to  reform- 
atories on  the  ground  that  their  parents  in  resisting  the 

*Headlam,  Life  of  Bismarck,  p.  175. 
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decrees  of  the  State  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of 
taking  proper  care  of  them.  In  1908  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Prussian  Diet,  “as  imperatively  necessary  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  State,”  providing  for  the  compulsory 
expropriation  of  Polish  landlords,  since  the  system  of  the 
voluntary  colonization  of  Prussian  Poland  by  State-assisted 
German  settlers  had  failed.  The  Poles  were  forbidden  to 
build  houses  on  expropriated  land  and  when  they  lived  on  it 
in  gipsy  carts  they  were  heavily  fined.  The  Reichstag  pro- 
tested against  this  procedure  in  1909,  but  was  unable  to 
affect  the  policy  of  the  Government,  whose  final  justification 
of  its  policy  was  the  plea  that  “in  political  matters  might 
goes  before  right.”  Bonuses  were  then  given  to  postal 
officials  who  refused  to  deliver  letters  addressed  in  Polish, 
and  Government  officials  who  showed  any  sympathy  for 
Polish  grievances  were  dismissed.  The  Reichstag  again 
protested,  and  again  but  two  years  ago,  proved  that  it  had 
no  power,  for  the  Government  pursued  its  policy  of  forcible 
Germanization  unmoved. 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
where  more  conciliatory  methods  might  have  been  expected. 
For  though  these  provinces  had  been  taken  from  France  by 
force,  the  people  were  mostly  of  German  descent  and  had 
for  long  been  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Instead, 
the  only  method  which  Prussia  understands,  that  of  Ger- 
manizing by  force,  was  immediately  inaugurated.  The 
French  language  was  proscribed,  children  could  only  be 
registered  under  German  names,  the  public  performance  of 
the  classical  French  drama  was  forbidden,  and  even  the  use 
of  French  words  such  as  “coiffeur”  and  “nouveaute,”  uni- 
versal in  trade  and  in  common  use  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
were  forbidden  in  parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  under  pain  of 
police  court  penalties.  Finally  the  Government  attempted 
to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  people  by  the  constant  parade  of 
overwhelming  military  strength,  thereby  demonstrating  the 
folly  of  resisting  the  German  will  and  the  wisdom  of  meekly 
submitting  to  superior  force  and  becoming  docile  servants 
of  the  German  State.  The  Zabern  incident  shows  how  the 
Prussian  doctrine  of  forcible  ascendency  has  grown  and 
not  diminished  in  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Danish  parts  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  1913  the  Nor- 
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wegian  explorer,  Ronald  Amundsen,  was  prohibited  from 
giving  a lecture  on  his  voyages  in  his  own  language,  on  the 
ground  that  Norwegian  was  so  like  Danish  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous. This  prohibition  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by 
Berlin,  but  it  shows  the  attitude  of  the  administration  to- 
wards its  Danish  subjects. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  same  doctrine  of  ascendency  gradu- 
ally made  itself  felt.  It  was  not  that  Germany  coveted  any 
particular  possession  of  her  neighbours.  She  had  a bigger 
soul  than  that.  It  was  that  she  wanted  the  first  place. 
She  was  determined  that  sooner  or  later  her  word  was  to  be 
the  final  word  in  all  great  questions  of  international  policy, 
which  none  could  gainsay  because  none  could  resist  the 
German  sword.  Being  no  free  State  herself,  she  was,  in 
fact,  bent  on  destroying  the  freedom  of  her  neighbours  and 
making  them  also  subordinate  to  the  tyrannical  will  of  her 
own  rulers.  For  this  ideal — the  allurement  of  supreme 
power — the  German  people,  taught  and  disciplined  by  their 
rulers,  have  been  induced  to  make  any  sacrifices,  and  no 
demand  for  men,  money  or  ships  has  ever  been  refused.  It 
is  this  megalomania,  originating  in  the  belief  in  force  and 
the  will  to  power,  encouraged  by  the  political  enslavement 
of  the  people  and  the  absence  of  self-criticism  which  that 
involves,  and  fostered  in  every  way  by  the  chauvinist  mili- 
tary and  bureaucratic  classes,  which  has  been  the  main 
force  behind  German  foreign-policy  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 


III.  German  Foreign  Policy,  1870-1911 

BY  1871  Bismarck  had  won  for  the  German  Empire 
an  undisputed  position  of  predominance  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  Skilfully  isolating  his  enemies  one  by 
one,  and  then  falling  upon  them  at  his  own  chosen  moment, 
he  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Empire,  and  after  1871  he 
maintained  his  ascendency  by  the  same  means.  Through- 
out his  chancellorship  France  was  kept  at  the  mercy  of  the 
German  sword.  In  1872  he  formed  the  Drei-Kaiser-Bund 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  three  autocratic  mon- 
archies of  Russia,  Austria  and  Germany.  Seven  years 
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later — when  as  the  outcome  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1878,  Austria-Hungary  obtained 
the  right  of  administering  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Russia 
went  back  empty  handed — he  was  able  to  reunite  Austria- 
Hungary  to  Germany  in  the  Dual  Alliance.  Three  years 
later  again,  by  urging  France  in  1881  to  occupy  Tunis, 
which  Italy  had  regarded  as  her  own  preserve,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  Italy  to  join  it  too.  Not  content  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  was  the  only  diplomatic  combination 
in  Europe  at  that  time  and  immensely  strong,  Bismarck  in 
1884  entered  into  the  famous  secret  reinsurance  treaty  with 
Russia,  whereby  the  two  powers  guaranteed  to  'remain 
neutral  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  any  other  power. 

Germany  was  thus  absolutely  predominant  in  Europe. 
But  Bismarck,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was  a confirmed 
believer  in  peace  and  was  able  to  convince  his  neighbours 
that  Germany,  strong  though  she  was,  had  no  overweening 
ambitions.  She  had  therefore  no  enemies  save  France. 
Moreover,  during  the  eighties,  when,  after  the  appalling 
revelations  of  the  slave  trade  by  Livingstone  and  Stanley, 
the  process  of  partitioning  Africa  among  the  Great  Powers 
was  being  carried  through,  Germany,  though  late  in  the 
field,  obtained  considerable  dominions.  She  acquired 
German  East  Africa,  German  South-West  Africa,  Togo- 
land  and  Cameroon.  This  provoked  no  opposition  in  En- 
gland. Gladstone  said: 

“If  Germany  is  to  become  a colonizing  power,  all  I 
' can  say  is,  ‘Goa  speed  her.’  She  becomes  our  ally  and 
partner  in  the  execution  of  the  great  purposes  or  Pro- 
vidence for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  I hail  her  in 
entering  upon  that  course,  and  glad  will  I be  to  find 
her  associating  with  us  in  carrying  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  blessings  that  depend  upon  it  to  the  more 
backward  and  less  significant  regions  of  the  world.” 

In  1884  a conference  was  held  in  Berlin  which  regular- 
ized the  partition  of  Africa  among  the  Great  Powers,  de- 
fined boundaries,  promulgated  rules  about  effective  occu- 
pation and  originated  phrases  like  “spheres  of  influence,” 
with  a view  to  obviating  the  possibility  of  conflict  or  mis- 
understanding. 
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With  the  accession  of  William  II,  however,  a complete 
change  came  over  the  scene.  Bismarck  had,  perhaps, 
grown  too  old  to  respond  to  the  leaping  pulse  of  new  Ger- 
many. William  II  was  determined  to  head  a new  move- 
ment whereby  Germany  should  acquire  the  same  position  in 
world-politics  which  Bismarck  had  won  for  her  in  Europe. 
His  action  was  decisive  and  dramatic.  He  came  to  the 
throne  unexpectedly  in  1888,  a young  man  of  30,  untried 
and  almost  unknown.  He  seized  at  once  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution  and  determined  to 
profit  by  them.  His  first  proclamation  was  to  his  army — 
the  support  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  foundation  of 
autocratic  Germany.  He  did  not  address  his  people  till 
three  days  later.  In  the  following  year,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  Bismarck,  he  went  on  his  famous  visit  to  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  which  was  the  beginning  of  that  connection 
between  the  ruling  classes  in  Berlin  and  Constantinople 
which  has  borne  fruit  in  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  in  the 
Austrian  policy  of  establishing  her  ascendency  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Germany  than 
William  II  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  Bismarck.  Bis- 
marck in  his  old  age  was  the  almost  undisputed  autocrat  of 
Germany.  The  Kaiser  was  no  less  bent  on  being  the 
autocrat  of  Germany  himself.  The  breach  came  on  the 
question  of  power.  Bismarck  contended  that  he  was  the 
responsible  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  the  views 
of  other  Ministers  of  State  could  only  be  conveyed  to  the 
monarch  through  the  Chancellor  himself.  The  Kaiser 
replied  that  he  was  German  Emperor  and  as  such  could 
invite  any  of  his  subjects  for  advice.  Neither  side  would 
give  way  and  Bismarck  finally  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  instantly  accepted.  In  the  same  month  of 
March,  1890,  the  Kaiser  declared  “One  only  is  master 
within  the  Empire  and  I will  tolerate  no  other.”  “Those 
who  are  willing  to  help  me  in  my  endeavours  are  cordially 
welcome.  Those  who  oppose  me  I will  smash.” 

Ever  since  then  the  Kaiser  has  been  the  real  ruler  of 
Germany,  making  and  discarding  his  ministers,  as  their 
policy  diverged  from  his  or  became  too  unpopular,  but  ever 
remaining  jn  office  himself.  At  every  crisis  it  is  his  will 
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which  decides.  And  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  ruler 
of  Germany  and  that  the  duty  of  his  subjects  is  to  obey  he 
is  at  no  pains  to  disguise.  “The  King,”  he  said,  “is  King 
by  God’s  grace,  therefore  he  is  responsible  only  to  the 
Lord.”  “I  call  to  mind  the  moment  when  my  grandfather, 
as  King  by  the  grace  of  God,  took  the  crown  in  one  hand 
and  the  Imperial  sword  in  the  other  and  gave  honour  to 
God  alone  and  from  Him  took  the  crown.”  (Frankfurt, 
1896.)  This  was  no  youthful  outburst  of  dynastic  enthu- 
siasm, for  less  than  five  years  ago,  in  1910,  he  declared  in 
a speech  which  raised  much  discussion  in  Germany,  that 
his  grandfather  had 

“placed  by  his  own  right  the  crown  of  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  upon  his  head,  once  again  laying  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  and  not  by  Parliaments,  meetings  of  the 
people,  or  popular  decisions,  and  that  he  considered 
nimself  the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven,  and  as  such 
performed  his  duties  as  regent  and  as  ruler.” 

The  duty  of  obedience  he  insisted  on,  especially  in  his 
speeches  to  his  army.  Thus  to  recruits  he  said : 

“Your  duty  is  not  easy:  it  demands  of  you  self- 
control  and  self-denial— the  two  highest  qualities  of 
the  Christian — also  unlimited  obedience,  and  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  your  superiors.  As  I,  Emperor  and 
ruler,  devote  the  whole  of  my  action  and  ambitions  to 
the  Fatherland,  so  you  must  devote  your  whole  life  to 
me.” 

On  another  occasion  he  said  to  them : “There  is  but  one 
law  and  that  is  my  will.” 

The  new  Emperor  at  once  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  abandon  the  Bismarckian  tradition  and  inaugurate  a 
world  policy  instead  of  a European  policy.  “My  course,” 
he  said,  “is  the  right  one  and  I shall  follow  it.”  He  de- 
clared that  Providence  intended  Germany  to  lead  the  world, 
and  that  Germany  must  assert  her  power  and  influence  in 
every  part.  “We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  and  “I  lead 
you  to  glorious  times.”  The  character  of  the  new  German 
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policy  was  described  by  a German  writer  in  the  Neue 
Rundschau  in  1913  as  follows: — 

“We  have  tried  to  carry  out  a world-policy,  we 
have  hustled  about  in  every  direction,  we  have  dreamed 
dreams  of  boundless  colonial  expansion,  and  cherished 
deep  in  our  hearts  the  belief  that  rivalry  with  England 
is  the  divinely  ordained  objective  of  our  world  political 
and  commercial  ambitions.  Our  foreign  policy  began 
to  think  in  continents.  . . . Our  sea  power  grew  fabu- 
lously and  with  it  the  claim — trumpeted  thrice  a day 
to  all  the  winds — that  henceforth  no  decision,  what- 
ever or  whensoever  it  might  be,  should  be  taken  with- 
out Germany’s  directing  and  determining  voice.” 

These  last  words  represent  exactly  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  German  foreign  policy  since  1890.  It  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Emperor  himself  as  follows:  “Nothing 
must  henceforth  be  settled  in  the  world  without  the  inter- 
vention of  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor.”  This 
attitude,  the  traditional  attitude  of  Prussia,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  attitude  of  modern  democracies.  It  sees 
the  world  not  as  a great  family  of  peoples  struggling  blindly 
yet  with  good  will  towards  a better  mutual  understanding 
and  ever  engaged  in  perfecting  the  instruments  for  main- 
taining international  peace.  It  views  it  as  a terrible  arena 
in  which  war  is  a “biological  necessity”  and  in  which  the 
strongest  power  will  eventually  by  superior  force  compel 
the  rest  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  no  longer  free,  but 
must,  in  the  last  resort,  subordinate  their  wills  to  its  will. 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  the  Emperor  to  realize  that 
for  foreign  policy  on  Prussian  lines  to  be  successful  in  “Welt- 
politik”  it  needed  the  same  instrument  of  force  behind  it 
which  had  made  it  so  successful  in  European  politics. 
Moreover,  that  force  had  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  naval 
and  not  military.  At  that  time  Germany  had  practically  no 
navy,  and  therefore  the  Emperor  and  the  apostles  of  the 
“new  course”  set  to  work  to  work  up  public  opinion  to 
support  the  idea.  At  first  criticism  was  rife.  Prussia — 
master  of  the  land — distrusted  the  sea.  The  rest  of  Ger- 
many had  as  yet  little  enthusiasm  for  expansion.  But  the 
great  engines  for  moulding  public  opinion  were  set  in 
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motion,  and  the  political  docility  induced  by  the  Bismarckian 
system  made  the  rest  easy.  Small  beginnings  were  made, 
but  in  1897  came  the  famous  avowal  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  great  Navy  Bill  of  1898.  “I  shall  not,”  he  said, 
“rest  until  I have  brought  my  fleet  to  the  same  standard  as 
my  army.”  “The  trident  ought  to  be  in  our  fist.” 

The  decision  to  commence  building  a fleet,  to  number 
twenty  battleships,  twelve  large  and  twenty-eight  small 
cruisers  within  six  years,  was  caused  by  certain  occurrences 
in  the  Far  East  and  South  Africa.  In  1894-5  war  had 
broken  out  between  China  and  Japan,  in  which  Japan  had 
been  an  immediate  victor.  Immediately  afterwards  Ger- 
many joined  with  Russia  and  France — it  is  said  by  the 
Japanese,  on  German  initiative — to  compel  Japan  to  revise 
the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  and  surrender  Port  Arthur,  which 
was  subsequently  leased  under  compulsion  to  Russia,  while 
Germany  occupied  Kiao  Chao  (1897).  This  was  a success- 
ful bluff,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  be  successful  again  unless 
Germany  had  some  naval  strength  to  bring  to  bear.  Simi- 
larly with  South  Africa.  The  rulers  of  Germany  saw  in 
the  growing  difficulties  between  the  Transvaal  and  British 
South  Africa  a chance  of  profit.  Hopes  of  expansion  in 
South  Africa  were  in  those  days  high.  Die  Grenzboten, 
one  of  the  most  influential  German  weeklies,  wrote  in  1897 : 
“The  possession  of  South  Africa  offers  greater  advantages 
in  every  respect  than  that  of  Brazil.”  Hence  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Transvaal  was  declared  to  be  a German  interest, 
and  President  Kruger  was  encouraged  in  every  way  to 
resist  those  measures  of  internal  reform  which  alone  would 
pave  the  way  to  a peaceful  settlement.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  German  intrigues  the  constitutional  and 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa,  now  so  happily  solved, 
might  never  have  been  decided  on  the  field  of  battle.  How 
great  a part  German  promises  played  in  President  Kruger’s 
mind  may  be  seen  from  the  following  speech  he  made  to 
Germans  in  Pretoria,  “As  a child  grows  up,  it  requires 
bigger  clothes,  the  old  ones  will  burst;  and  that  is  our 
position  to-day.  We  are  growing  up,  and  although  we  are 
young,  we  feel  that,  if  one  nation  tries  to  kick  us,  the  other 
will  try  to  stop  it.  ...  I feel  sure  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  Republic  to  wear  still  larger  clothes,  you  will 
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have  done  much  to  bring  it  about.”  When  the  opportunity, 
however,  came  after  the  deplorable  Jameson  raid,  Ger- 
many, having  no  fleet,  could  do  nothing  save  send  a telegram 
congratulating  the  President  on  having  repelled  the  raid 
‘‘without  invoking  the  aid  of  friendly  powers.”  Hence  the 
Navy  Act  of  1908. 

In  the  same  year  the  Emperor  struck  out  again  towards 
the  Near  East.  In  the  autumn  he  again  paid  a second  visit 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  manifested  the  greatest  cor- 
diality towards  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  though  the  whole 
world  had  recently  been  horrified  by  the  Armenian  atroci- 
ties. The  Emperor  then  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  at 
Damascus  on  November  7 proclaimed  himself  the  protector 
not  only  of  Turkey  but  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  world — 
a curious  indication  of  the  general  trend  of  his  ideas  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  had  not  a single  Moslem  subject 
and  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  Mohammedan  peoples 
were  citizens  of  the  British  and  French  Empires.  The 
German  ascendency  in  Constantinople  dates  from  this  time, 
and  its  first  fruits  were  seen  in  the  Bagdad  railway  con- 
cession, finally  signed  in  1902  and  known  in  Berlin  as 
B.B.B.  or  Berlin  Byzantium  Bagdad. 

Bismarck  had  watched  the  “new  course”  with  dismay. 
His  sagacious,  if  unscrupulous,  mind  saw  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  reckless  policy  of  interfering  in  other 
peoples’  afiairs.  He  began,  too,  to  realize  the  danger  of 
the  system  he  had  created.  In  rejecting  every  proposal  for 
enabling  the  people  to  share  in  the  direction  of  public 
policy,  he  had  omitted  to  consider  what  might  happen  when 
his  old  master  died  and  he  himself  was  dead  or  discarded. 
And  now  he  realized  that  while  he  had  created  a machine 
of  terrific  power  which  could  be  absolutely  controlled  by  a 
'single  man,  the  levers  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
impulsive  and  ambitious  ruler,  more  noted  for  his  indis- 
cretions than  his  wisdom.  And  he  realized,  also,  that  there 
was  no  method  of  removing  the  danger  save  a wholesale 
revolution  in  that  constitution  which  gave  the  power  to  the 
Emperor,  the  leaders  of  the  army,  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
junkers.  He  grew  more  and  more  depressed  as  time  went 
on,  when  he  saw  how  absolute  was  the  power  of  the  Em- 
peror to  change  his  ministers  as  he  liked,  how  the  military 
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party  which  he  had  always  distrusted  and  kept  at  a distance, 
because  of  its  blind  chauvinism,  was  steadily  increasing  its 
hold  on  royal  favour,  how  the  position  of  diplomatic  se- 
curity he  had  won  for  Germany  in  Europe  had  already 
been  undermined,  while  there  were  no  compensating  gains 
abroad,  and  how  the  policy  of  Germany,  hy  tending  towards 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  was  gradually  being  drawn  into  the 
endless  racial  struggles  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Bismarck 
was  too  old  to  change  his  fundamental  beliefs,  but,  seeing 
whither  systematized  autocracy  was  leading,  he  made  the 
remarkable  avowal  in  his  later  years,  “If  I were  not  a 
Christian,  I would  be  a Republican.” 


IV.  The  Anglo-French  Entente,  1900-1905 

rp^HE  end  foreseen  by  Bismarck  was  soon  reached.  The 
X first  result  of  his  fall  from  power  was  the  dropping  of 
the  reinsurance  treaty  with  Russia.  The  Emperor  and  his 
minister,  von  Caprivi,  regarded  it  as  too  “complicated.” 
Their  eyes,  too,  were  set  on  world  policy,  not  on  Europe; 
and  the  Triple  Alliance  afforded  Germany  ample  security  at 
home.  The  next  step  was  that  France  and  Russia,  alarmed 
by  the  new  policy  of  Germany  and  recognizing  their  power- 
lessness against  the  Triple  Alliance,  began  to  negotiate  for 
mutual  security.  By  1896  the  Dual  Alliance  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  France  was  no  longer  in  defenceless  isolation 
as  against  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Russia  was  secured 
against  aggression  on  her  western  flank,  while  she  pursued 
colonization  and  expansion  in  Siberia.  Ten  years  later  Eng- 
land had  deserted  her  traditional  policy  of  “splendid  isola- 
tion” from  the  complications  of  Europe,  and  had  entered 
into  an  Entente  with  France.  The  steps  by  which  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente  came  into  being  must  be  considered  in  detail, 
for  on  them  depends  the  answer  whether  or  not  England 
has  selfishly  and  deliberately  hemmed  Germany  in. 

The  antagonism  between  England  and  Germany  did  not 
outwardly  appear  until  the  Boer  war.  The  German  Navy 
Bill  of  1898  did  not  cause  much  comment  in  England,  as 
Germany  obviously  needed  a fleet  to  protect  her  interests 
oversea.  The  wave  of  Anglophobia,  however,  which  swept 
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over  Germany  during  the  Boer  war,  struck  England  with  a 
shock  of  surprise.  It  was  far  more  than  the  sympathy  which 
most  foreign  nations — understanding  little  of  the  re£l  issues 
— felt  for  the  small  republics  gallantly  standing  up  to  an 
overwhelming  foe.  It  was  a feeling  prompted  at  bottom  by 
the  sense  of  impotence.  The  effect  of  long  teaching  by 
Treitschke  and  other  apostles  of  the  “governmental”  school 
had  been  to  disparage  the  British  Empire  in  German  eyes. 
Having  had  no  experience  themselves  of  political  liberty, 
they  could  not  understand  the  impalpable  influence  which 
knit  the  British  Commonwealth  into  a willing  unity;  they 
could  not  understand  how  the  principle  of  liberty  which  ani- 
mates the  whole  British  Imperial  system  guaranteed  peace, 
personal  freedom,  the  reign  of  law,  and  an  orderly  progress 
towards  self-government  to  every  class  of  its  members, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  coloured  or  white.  To  German 
eyes  Britain  had  created  the  British  Empire  by  the  same 
means  as  Frederick  the  Great  had  created  Prussia,  and 
Prussia  under  Bismarck's  hand  had  created  the  German  Em- 
pire, by  ruthless  use  of  war,  waged  for  selfish  ends  whenever 
favourable  opportunities  occurred.  To  the  Germans  the 
foundation  of  all  empire  and  dominion  was  force  and  noth- 
ing but  force.  According  to  this  view  Britain  was  the 
Colossus  with  the  feet  of  clay,  the  most  gigantic  fraud  of 
history.  For  the  British  seemed  to  expect  to  be  allowed  to 
preserve  their  great  position,  trusting  to  their  past  prestige 
and  to  their  fortunate  position  as  an  island,  while  refusing 
to  make  even  the  sacrifice  of  universal  compulsory  service, 
which  every  European  power  had  made  for  its  own  defence. 
They  were  manifestly  an  effete  people,  whose  empire  would 
collapse  at  the  first  touch  of  reality,  and  would  tumble  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  dynamic  race  which  was  destined,  by 
reason  of  its  prowess  in  arms  and  its  dedication  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  to  be  master  in  the  new  century. 

The  Boer  war  raised  all  these  feelings  to  fever  heat.  The 
war  itself  was  but  another  example  of  British  land-grabbing, 
and  the  long  resistance  of  the  Boer  was  final  proof  of  British 
degeneration.  Yet  in  this  crisis,  when  the  greatest  and  least 
worthy  of  the  new  empire’s  rivals  was  at  death-grips  far 
away,  Germany  was  powerless.  The  war  broke  out  on 
October  n,  1899.  On  the  18th  the  Kaiser,  in  a public 
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speech,  expressed  public  sentiment  exactly  when  he  said, 
“We  are  in  bitter  need  of  a strong  German  navy.”  The 
universal  feeling  was  that  such  a thing  must  never  happen 
again  and  that  Germany  must  hurry  on  the  creation  of  her 
navy  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  1 900-1  the  number  of  Navy 
League  societies  rose  from  286  to  1,010,  and  the  member- 
ship from  246,000  to  566,000.  £50,000  was  spent  in  propa- 
ganda, and  in  1900,  only  two  years  after  the  first  great 
Navy  Law,  a second  was  passed,  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a fleet  of  thirty-eight  battleships,  fourteen  large  cruisers, 
thirty-eight  small  cruisers,  and  ninety-seven  destroyers,  all 
to  be  ready  by  1917.  The  first  law  had  merely  authorized 
a fleet  such  as  a great  power  like  Germany  certainly  needed. 
The  purpose  of  the  second  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  pre- 
amble, which  set  forth  that  “Germany  must  have  a fleet  of 
such  strength  that  a war  against  the  mightiest  power  would 
involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  power.” 
Germany  had  definitely  entered  the  list  with  a view  of  gain- 
ing the  same  position  of  ascendency  by  sea  that  she  already 
enjoyed  on  land. 

The  next  years  were  a confused  time  in  diplomacy.  Eng- 
land, though  perturbed  by  the  Navy  Laws,  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  abandon  the  policy  of  isolation.  She  was  some- 
what exhausted  by  the  Boer  war,  and  being  entirely  preoc- 
cupied with  the  manifold  internal  problems  of  her  own 
empire,  she  entertained  no  projects  of  expansion.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  and  Russia  were  by  long  tradition  hostile 
to  England : Russia,  because  of  a number  of  unsolved  fron- 
tier questions  in  Tibet,  Afghanistan  and  Persia;  France, 
because  of  similar  questions  in  Northern  Africa — especially 
in  Egypt.  The  Anglo-French  quarrel  had  culminated  in  the 
Fashoda  incident  of  1898,  when  Colonel  Marchand,  by 
forced  marches,  tried  to  annex  for  France  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Nile,  directly  after  Lord  Kitchener  had  overthrown 
the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman  in  the  Sudhn.  Accordingly,  the 
proposal  was  originated — it  is  generally  believed  by  Ger- 
many— that  Russia,  France  and  Germany  should  repeat  the 
success  they  had  won  against  Japan  in  1895,  by  combining 
against  England  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900.  The 
combination,  however,  had  not  enough  power  by  sea  and 
the  idea  came  to  nothing.  Then,  in  October,  1901,  Ger- 
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many,  alarmed  at  the  eSect  of  her  own  action  on  English 
opinion,  suggested  tentatively  an  alliance  with  England,  on 
the  basis  that  each  side  should  guarantee  the  possessions  of 
the  other  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Asia.  The  fact 
that  such  an  alliance  would  commit  England  to  guarantee- 
ing the  German  occupation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Posen  and 
the  Danish  provinces,  and  might  lead  to  obvious  difficulties 
with  the  United  States  if  Germany  contemplated  aggression 
in  Brazil,  would  have  foredoomed  the  proposal  to  failure. 
In  any  case  the  determination  of  the  British  Government 
to  avoid  definite  commitments  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
caused  it  to  be  dropped  almost  at  once.  It  was  indeed  doubt- 
ful if  it  was  intended  seriously  by  Germany  at  all. 

At  any  rate,  Germany  turned  back  to  France,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  the  basis 
of  a partition  of  all  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  directed 
against  England  and  concluded  behind  the  back  of  England. 
But  there  was  in  France  a strong  party,  headed  by  M.  Del- 
casse, which  distrusted  the  designs  of  Germany.  As  a 
Frenchman,  quoted  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  remarked: 
“William  II  always  offers  to  be  your  friend  against  some- 
body else.  Otherwise  your  friendship  has  no  value  for 
him.”  M.  Delcasse  was  in  favour  of  an  understanding  with 
England,  based  upon  a general  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
quarrels,  which  would  pave  the  way  for  cordial  relations 
and  might  eventually  mature  into  an  entente  or  an  alliance 
if  German  foreign  policy  became,  as  it  promised  to  become, 
even  more  menacing  and  aggressive. 

This  party  prevailed,  and  on  July  7,  1903,  an  interview 
took  place  between  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  M.  Delcasse,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  April  4,  1904.  That  agree- 
ment did  no  more  than  recognize  the  then  existing  facts  of 
the  situation  in  Africa.  In  the  whole  of  that  continent  only 
three  independent  States  remained — Abyssinia,  Liberia  and 
Morocco.  All  the  rest  of  the  continent  was  under  the  polit- 
ical tutelage  of  some  European  power.  Morocco  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  French  territory,  and  English  and 
French  commerce  were  predominant  there,  while  Spain  had 
*iP  * cl?'ms  ln  country.  The  agreement  speci- 
a w ue  France  recognized  the  predominant  position 
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of  the  British  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  the  British  recognized 
the  predominant  position  of  the  French  in  Morocco.  France 
declared  that  she  had  “no  intention  of  altering  the  political 
status  of  Morocco;”  England  made  the  same  declaration 
with  regard  to  Egypt,  and  further  agreed  that  it  “apper- 
tained’* to  France  to  “preserve  order”  in  Morocco,  and 
“to  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  administrative, 
economic,  financial  and  military  reforms  which  it  may 
require.”  She  also  undertook  “not  to  obstruct  the  action 
taken  by  France  for  this  purpose.”  At  the  same  time,  as  it 
appeared  later,  France  entered  into  secret  arrangements 
with  Italy  and  Spain,  guaranteeing  to  one  a Spanish  sphere 
in  Morocco  and  to  the  other  a free  hand  in  Tripoli. 

The  news  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  produced  little 
comment  in  Germany.  Prince  Bulow,  the  Chancellor,  speak- 
ing in  the  Reichstag  on  April  12th,  1904,  said  that  on  the 
whole  Germany  welcomed  the  Anglo-French  understanding 
and  that  Germany’s  interests  in  Morocco  were  solely  eco- 
nomic. But  there  was  much  chagrin  in  the  German  Foreign 
Office  itself,  which  had  hoped,  by  playing  on  French  an- 
tipathy to  England,  to  make  an  agreement  favourable  to 
Germany  behind  the  back  of  England.  It  now  found  that 
France  had  obtained  what  she  wanted  without  paying  “com- 
pensation” to  Germany,  and,  what  was  infinitely  more  dis- 
quieting, had  made  up  her  quarrel  with  England  and  paved 
the  way  for  an  entente  which  might  eventually  threaten 
Germany’s  domination  over  Europe  by  creating  an  equipoise 
to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

True  to  the  Prussian  tradition,  the  German  Government 
made  up  its  mind  that  there  was  only  one  method  of  dealing 
with  the  situation,  to  frighten  France  from  her  intentions 
by  the  threat  of  war.  Accordingly,  on  March  31,  1905 — a 
couple  of  weeks  after  the  final  defeat  of  Russia  at  Mukden 
had  removed  all  danger  on  their  Eastern  frontier — the 
Kaiser  suddenly  landed  at  Tangier  and  declared  that  he 
visited  the  Sultan  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  whose 
lands  all  powers  were  to  hold  the  same  footing  and  enjoy  the 
same  rights.  The  protection  of  Morocco  was  the  ostensible 
reason  of  the  move.  The  true  reason  was  exactly  expressed 
by  the  German  historian,  Rachfahl : “because  under,  the 
surface  of  the  Morocco  affair  lurked  the  deepest  and  most 
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difficult  problems  of  power  (Macht-probleme) , it  was  to  be 
foreseen  that  its  course  would  prove  to  be  a trial  of  strength 
of  the  first  order.”  During  the  controversy  which  followed 
the  Emperor’s  visit,  Germany  delivered  a peremptory  ulti- 
matum to  France.  A special  envoy,  Prince  Henckel  von 
Donnersmarck,  was  sent  to  Paris.  It  was,  he  said,  clear  to 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  the  Anglo- 
French  Entente  had  been  framed  to  isolate  and  humiliate 
Germany.  Was  that  the  policy  of  France,  or  of  her  Min- 
itser?  The  policy  of  the  Minister  was  aimed  at  Germany, 
who  would  not  wait  till  it  was  completed.  Let  France  think 
better  of  it,  give  up  her  Minister,  and  adopt  towards  Ger- 
many an  open  and  loyal  policy  such  as  would  guarantee 
peace — in  other  words,  break  off  relations  with  England. 
France  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  Germany  in  arms, 
and  M.  Delcasse  resigned. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  mailed-fist  diplomacy  in 
Europe  for  many  years.  It  crystallized  the  growing  fears 
about  the  domineering  tendencies  of  German  policy.  For 
Germany,  herself  protected  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  had 
threatened  France  with  war  at  a time  when  France’s  ally, 
Russia,  was  powerless,  unless  by  some  dramatic  act  of 
humiliation  she  proved  that  she  meant  to  change  her  policy 
and  acknowledge  that  she  would  not  pursue  a foreign  policy 
disapproved  of  by  Germany.  But  so  far  from  weakening 
the  understanding  between  France  and  England,  this  inci- 
dent immensely  strengthened  it.  The  Entente  began  to  be  a 
reality,  and  its  foundation  became  a common  determination 
to  resist  mailed-fist  humiliation  or  military  aggression  by 
the  central  Powers.  As  to  Morocco  itself,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  whole  question  should  be  submitted  to  an  international 
conference,  which  met  at  Algeciras  in  1906.  The  conference 
ended  in  an  apparent  victory,  but  a tacit  defeat,  for  Ger- 
many. All  the  members,  except  the  Austrian,  including  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  decided  against  the 
claims  put  forward  by  Germany.  Finally  the  conference 
drew  up  an  act  providing  for  the  future  of  Morocco  “on  the 
three-fold  principles  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
H.  M.  the  Sultan,  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  and  eco- 
nomic liberty  without  any  inequality  for  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  all  nations.”  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was 
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recognized  that  France  and  Spain  had  the  right  to  supervise 
the  police  in  the  eight  treaty  ports,  and  to  enforce  the  ordi- 
nances about  Customs  and  against  the  illicit  importation  of 
arms,  which  meant  that  in  the  event  of  internal  disorder  they 
would  be  the  powers  to  intervene  and  restore  order. 


V.  Anglo-German  Negotiations,  1906-9 

THE  Morocco  crisis  was  followed  by  a general  election 
and  the  advent  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  power  in  Eng- 
land. A most  determined  effort  was  now  made  by  the  new 
Government  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Germany, 
stop  the  growing  expenditure  on  armaments,  and  inaugurate 
an  era  of  peace.  The  central  idea  of  their  policy  was  defined 
later  on  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  when  he  said  (November, 
1911),  “It  is  difficult  to  find  a half-way  house  between  con- 
stant liability  to  friction  and  cordial  friendship.  It  is  cordial 
friendship  alone  which  provides  sufficient  mutual  tolerance 
and  good  will  to  prevent  difficulties  and  friction  which  would 
otherwise  arise.”  The  Liberal  Government,  in  fact,  put 
forward  as  the  future  basis  of  international  relations  in 
Europe  the  principle  that  nations  should  mutually  respect 
one  another’s  rights  and  territories,  and  that  in  order' to 
maintain  peace,  they  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  good 
relations  all  round,  rather  than  range  themselves  in  hostile 
military  groups  protected  not  by  friendliness  and  goodwill, 
but  by  a common  fear  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  war. 
This  principle  was  advanced  as  the  alternative  to  the  tradi- 
tional Prussian  and  Bismarckian  idea  that  States  were  neces- 
sarily in  eternal  competition  with  one  another  and  used 
diplomacy  and  alliances  simply  as  means  of  profit  or  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 

In  two  quarters  the  policy  was  successful.  In  1907  an 
Agreement  was  signed  with  Russia  whereby  the  old  difficul- 
ties concerning  the  buffer  States  of  Tibet,  Afghanistan  and 
Persia  were  roughly  settled.  Each  side  disclaimed  aggres- 
sive intentions  against  these  areas,  and  spheres  of  influence 
were  delimited  in  Persia,  which,  so  long  as  any  form  of 
stable  government,  could  be  propped  up  in  Teheran,  would 
obviate  trouble  for  the  future.  This  agreement  with  Russia, 
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unlike  the  spirit  of  the  Entente  with  France,  carried  with  it 
no  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  common  action  in  the 
event  of  German  aggression,  though  it  was  facilitated  by 
common  apprehension  of  German  designs.  As  Sir  Edward 
Grey  explained,  its  purpose  was  simply  to  remove  causes  of 
friction  in  frontier  questions  and  so  permit  relations  of 
friendliness  instead  of  suspicion  between  the  Governments 
of  London  and  Petrograd.  A similarly  successful  arrange- 
ment was  also  arrived  at  a few  years  later  with  the  United 
States,  whereby  various  ancient  controversies  about  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries  and  boundary  waters  were  ami- 
cably composed. 

Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  Germany;  but  as 
there  were  no  minor  matters  at  issue,  they  centred  on  the 
question  of  naval  rivalry  and  the  possibility  of  a diminution 
of  expenditure  on  armaments.  The  second  Hague  Confer- 
ence was  due  in  1907,  and  the  Liberal  Government  thought 
that  some  simultaneous  movement  might  be  made  towards 
disarmament  and  better  international  arrangements  all 
round.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  se- 
rious, and  were  not  manceuvering  to  steal  an  advantage,  and 
in  order  to  prove  to  Germany  that  Great  Britain  had  no 
intention  of  aggression  against  her  or  of  hemming  her  in  by 
an  unbreakable  wall  of  steel  by  land  or  sea,  the  Government 
announced  that  the  British  programme  of  new  construction 
— known  as  the  Cawdor  programme — for  the  year  1907 
would  be  reduced  from  4 to  3 Dreadnoughts.  Certain  re- 
ductions were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  army.  The 
British  overtures  did  not  meet  with  much  success,  for,  in 
1906,  the  German  naval  programme,  so  far  from  being 
reduced,  was  increased  by  six  fast  cruisers,  the  general  opin- 
ion in  official  circles  being  reflected  by  Count  Reventlow,  the 
well-known  publicist,  when  he  said:  “The  most  that  Ger- 
many could  do  would  be  to  propose  that  England  should  so 
reduce  her  rate  of  construction  as  to  allow  the  German  navy 
to  overtake  the  British.  Once  the  two  navies  were  equal, 
Germany  would  pledge  herself  not  to  increase  her  fleet 
further.” 

But  the  Liberal  Government  still  persisted.  On  March  2, 
1908,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman, 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  world  urging  the  need  of  some 
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measure  of  disarmament  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  civili- 
zation. And  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  inten- 
tions the  Government  reduced  the  programme  of  naval 
construction  for  1908  still  further  from  the  Cawdor  stand- 
ard by  only  laying  down  two  Dreadnoughts  instead  of  four. 
The  answer  of  Germany  was  decisive.  Germany  made  her 
attendance  at  the  Hague  Conference  conditional  on  no  mo- 
tion being  brought  forward  on  the  subject  of  disarmament, 
and  in  the  following  year  (1908),  after  a successful  “pat- 
riotic” general  election,  passed  yet  another  new  Navy  Law 
adding  four  more  Dreadnoughts  to  her  programme  and 
laying  down  no  less  than  four  in  the  current  year.  As  the 
Novoe  Vremya  at  Petrograd  said:  “This  mania  for  arma- 
ment really  aims  at  the  domination  of  the  universe.” 

It  was  obvious  that  mere  security  could  not  be  Germany’s 
object,  for  nobody  thought  of  attacking  her  or  any  of  her 
possessions.  Nor  was  colonial  expansion  the  motive,  for  she 
had  not  made  much  use  yet  of  her  own  colonies,  and  she  had 
signed  an  agreement  with  England  which  gave  her  the  major 
share  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  should  Portugal  collapse. 
Nor  was  it  commercial  reasons,  for  her  prosperity  and  trade 
were  increasing  by  giant  strides.  The  real  reason  was  the 
boundless  ambition  of  the  rulers  of  Germany,  and  their  be- 
lief that  Germany  could  eventually  drive  her  neighbours  to 
relinquish  any  claims  to  equality,  and  so  dominate  the  policy 
of  Europe  by  the  superiority  of  her  armaments  and  will  to 
power.  Their  attitude  was  exactly  expressed  by  the  German 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  March,  1911, 
when,  in  rejecting  President  Taft’s  proposals  for  arbitra- 
tion, he  said: 

“When  a people  will  not  or  cannot  continue  to 
spend  enough  on  its  armaments  to  be  able  to  make  its 
way  in  the  world,  then  it  falls  back  into  the  second 
rank  and  sinks  down  to  the  role  of  a ‘super’  on  the 
world’s  stage.  There  will  always  be  another  and  a 
stronger  there  who  is  ready  to  take  the  place  in  the 
world  which  it  has  vacated.” 

Early  in  1909  the  British  Government,  in  face  of  vigor- 
ous attacks  by  the  Opposition,  abandoned  the  attempts  to 
reach  an  understanding  over  armaments  with  Germany  as 
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hopeless.  They  admitted  that  there  had  been  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  general  warlike  preparations  of  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  her  building  programme.  Krupp’s  works 
had  recently  taken  on  36,000  new  hands,  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent.  Recognizing  the  danger  in  which  Great  Britain 
had  placed  herself,  they  proposed,  in  order  to  make  up  lee- 
way and  secure  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  lay  down  no  less 
than  eight  Dreadnoughts  in  1909.  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia were  no  less  alarmed  and  spontaneously  decided  to 
build  a Dreadnought  cruiser  each,  and  Canada  announced 
her  intention  of  commencing  a navy  of  her  own. 

On  March  29,  1909,  Sir  Edward  Grey  summed  up  the 
whole  position  in  a speech  delivered  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  began  with  a reference  to  the  naval  negotiations. 

“The  House  and  the  country,”  he  said,  “are  per- 
fectly right  in  the  view  that  the  situation  is  grave.  A 
new  situation  in  this  country  is  created  by  the  Ger- 
man programme When  that  programme  is 

completed,  Germany,  a great  country  close  to  our  own 
shores,  will  have  a fleet  of  thirty-three  Dreadnoughts. 

That  fleet  would  be  the  most  powerful  fleet 

that  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen That  imposes 

on  us  the  necessity  of  which  we  are  now  at  the  begin- 
ning— except  in  so  far  as  we  have  Dreadnoughts  al- 
ready— of  rebuilding  the  whole  of  our  fleet.  That  is 
what  the  situation  is.  What  we  do  not  know  is  the 
time  in  which  we  shall  have  to  do  it.” 

Then  Sir  Edward  Grey  went  on  to  set  forth  with  not  less 
precision  the  only  conditions  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  be  maintained : 

“As  regards  our  future  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  I see  a wide  space  in  which  both  of  us  may 
walk  in  peace  and  amity.  Two  things,  in  my  opinion 
two  extreme  things,  would  produce  conflict.  One  is 
an  attempt  by  us  to  isolate  Germany.  No  nation  of 
her  standing  and  her  position  would  stand  a policy  of 
isolation  assumed  by  neighbouring  Powers.  I should 
like  to  observe  that  in  recent  debates  nothing  has  been 
more  unfounded  and  nothing  more  malign  in  its  in- 
fluence than  the  statement  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  we  have  had  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
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Austria  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Austria  was 
Germany’s  friend.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  carefully 
avoided  in  all  our  relations  anything  which  was  likely 
to  make  difficulty  or  mischief,  directly  or  indirectly, 
between  those  two  Powers.  Another  thing  which 
would  certainly  produce  a conflict  would  be  the  isola- 
tion of  England,  the  isolation  of  England  attempted 
by  any  great  Continental  Power  so  as  to  dominate  and 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  Continent.  That  always  has 
been  so  in  history.  The  same  reasons  which  have 
caused  it  in  history  would  cause  it  again.  But  between 
these  two  extremes  of  isolation  and  domination  there 
is  a wide  space  in  which  the  two  nations  can  walk  to- 
gether in  a perfectly  frendly  way.”* 

After  that  he  made  a further  plea  for  some  restriction  of 
expenditure  or  armaments  in  the  interests  of  peace : 

“If  I were  asked  to  name  the  one  thing  which  would 
mostly  reassure  the  world — or  reassure  Europe — with 
regard  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  I think  it  would  be 
that  the  naval  expenditure  in  Germany  would  be 
diminished,  and  that  ours  was  following  suit,  and  being 
diminished  also.  Were  there  a cessation  of  competition 
in  naval  expenditure,  public  opinion  everywhere  would 
take  it  as  a guarantee  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  effect  would  be  incalculable.”* 

Finally  he  discussed  the  basis  of  a possible  understanding 
with  Germany  about  armaments,  pointing  out  how  superior 
naval  power  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  vital  parts  scattered  in  every  continent  of 
the  globe,  while  it  was  in  no  sense  essential  to  the  safety  of 
Germany : 

“On  what  basis  would  any  arrangement  have  to  be 
proposed?  Not  the  basis  of  equality.  It  must  be 
the  basis  of  a superiority  of  the  British  Navy.  No 
German,  so  far  as  I know,  disputes  that  that  is  a 
natural  point  of  view  for  us.  But  it  is  another  thing 
to  ask  the  German  Government  to  expose  itself  before 
its  own  public  opinion  to  a charge  of  having  co- 
operated to  make  the  attainment  of  our  views  easier. 
That  is  the  difficulty  which  it  is  only  fair  to  state.  As 
•Sir  Edward  Grey — House  of  Commons,  March  29,  1909. 
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against  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  im- 
portance of  the  German  Navy  to  Germany,  and  the 
importance  of  our  Navy  to  us.  Our  Navy  to  us  is 
what  their  army  is  to  them.  To  have  a strong  Navy 
would  increase  their  prestige,  their  diplomatic  influence, 
their  power  of  protecting  their  commerce;  but  as  re- 
gards us — it  is  not  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  them 
that  it  is  to  us.  No  superiority  of  the  British  Navy 
over  the  German  Navy  could  ever  put  us  in  a position 
to  affect  the  independence  or  integrity  of  Germany, 
because  our  Army  is  not  maintained  on  a scale,  which, 
unaided,  could  do  anything  on  German  territory.  But 
if  the  German  Navy  were  superior  to  ours,  they  main- 
taining the  Army  which  they  do,  for  us  it  would  be  a 
question  of  defeat.  Our  independence,  our  very  exist- 
ence, would  be  at  stake.”* 

The  growth  of  armaments,  he  concluded,  had  become  “a 
satire  and  reflection  upon  civilization,  which,  if  it  goes  on 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  recently  increased,  sooner  or 
later,  I believe,  will  submerge  that  civilization.”  But  no 
nation  could  stop  it  alone ; action  must  be  mutual  and  simul- 
taneous. We  could  not  afford  to  fall  into  a position  of  in- 
feriority. If  we  did,  “we  should  cease  to  count  for  anything 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  should  be  fortunate 
if  our  liberty  was  left  and  we  did  not  become  the  conscript 
appendage  of  some  stronger  power.” 


VI.  The  Bosnian  Crisis 

AS  if  to  give  final  proof  of  her  intention  to  “dominate 
and  dictate  the  policy  of  the  continent,”  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year,  1909,  intervened  in  the  dispute 
over  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  exactly  as  she  had  done  over 
Morocco,  with  a threat  of  war  as  the  alternative  to  submis- 
sion. The  Bosnian  question  was  but  one  aspect  of  the  great 
racial  problem  which  has  kept  the  Balkans  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  a ferment  for  centuries.  After  the  defeat  of 
Austria  by  Prussia  in  1866  the  Hungarians  had  asserted 
their  independence  and  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  was  recon- 
stituted as  a Dual  monarchy,  controlling  autocratically  for- 

* Sir  Edward  Grey — House  of  Commons,  March  39,  1909. 
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eign  affairs  and  the  army,  and  basing  its  power  on  a political 
system  which  gave  ascendency  over  all  Slavs  in  Austria  to 
the  Germans,  and  over  all  Slavs  in  Hungary  to  the  Hun- 
garians. In  the  ensuing  years  a policy  of  conciliation  to  the 
other  races,  Czechs,  Poles  and  Slovenes,  gradually  prevailed 
in  Austria,  and  a large  measure  of  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment was  enjoyed  by  all  races.  In  Hungary,  however,  the 
Magyar  aristocracy  fought  desperately  against  any  conces- 
sions to  their  subject  peoples.  The  Slovaks  and  the  South- 
ern Slavs — the  Serbs  and  Croats — were  repressed  in  every 
conceivable  way.  They  had  no  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. Their  language  was  put  under  grave  disabilities, 
their  newspapers  were  suppressed,  their  universities  and 
schools  were  starved  of  funds  and  hindered  in  other  ways, 
and  any  exhibition  of  nationalist  sympathies  was  fiercely 
punished. 

These  measures  of  force  fanned  the  passion  for  liberty 
among  the  Southern  Serbs  and  stimulated  to  fever  heat  their 
love  of  their  language  and  nationality.  After  the  liberation 
of  Serbia  from  Turkish  rule  their  hopes  centred  in  Belgrade, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  a day  when  the  Southern  Slavs 
would  be  a free  and  united  people,  either  outside  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  or  as  a third  element,  counter-balancing  the 
Magyars  and  the  Germans,  within  it.  In  July,  1908,  the 
Young  Turk  Revolution  took  place  in  Constantinople  and, 
on  October  9,  Austria-Hungary  announced  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  which  she  had  been  administering 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  This  act  was  a blow 
to  the  more  extreme  hopes  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  but  was 
especially  galling  to  Serbia,  which  saw  her  final  hope  of 
access  to  the  sea  disappear  and  with  it  the  chance  of  freeing 
herself  from  economic  dependence  upon  Austria.  She  bit- 
terly demanded  compensation ; and  when  Austria  absolutely 
refused  to  consider  her  requests,  she  appealed  to  Russia — 
the  patron  of  the  Slavs — to  intervene,  and  even  made  prep- 
arations for  war.  Russia,  which  had  great  sympathy  with 
her  oppressed  Slav  fellow  subjects,  made  strong  representa- 
tions to  Vienna,  but  without  avail. 

At  the  same  time  England  protested  against  the  abroga- 
tion of  a European  treaty  without  any  reference  to  the 
parties  to  it.  She  urged  that  the  prospect  of  international 
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peace  depended  largely  on  the  recognition  by  civilized  pow- 
ers of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  which  they  had  signed,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  the  constant  appeal  to  force 
in  diplomacy  or  war  was  by  mutually  recognizing  the  reign 
of  law  in  international  affairs  in  so  far  as  it  was  defined  in 
treaties  and  conventions.  She  had  no  objection  to  the  actual 
sovereignty  of  Austria-Hungary  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  be- 
coming a formal  reality,  but  she  demanded  that  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  1878  should  be  effected  by  a conference  of 
all  the  signatory  powers. 

Austria-Hungary,  however,  refused  to  admit  that  a con- 
ference had  any  jurisdiction  over  her  fait  accompli,  even 
though  it  did  involve  a change  in  a fundamental  European 
treaty.  She  refused  also  to  make  any  concessions  to  Serbia 
or  to  allow  her  any  access  to  the  sea.  In  this  attitude  she 
was  supported  by  Germany.  The  dispute  dragged  on  for 
some  months,  but  was  dramatically  ended  by  Germany  early 
in  1909.  The  German  ambassador  suddenly  presented  an 
ultimatum  in  St.  Petersburg,  informing  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  Germany  would  mobilize  against  Russia  unless 
she  at  once  desisted  from  her  support  of  Serbia  and  accepted 
the  status  quo.  Russia,  disorganized  by  the  Japanese  war 
and  by  internal  revolution,  had  no  option  but  to  agree.  The 
ultimatum  also  necessarily  disposed  of  the  demand  for  a 
European  conference. 

The  motive  for  this  act  is  explained  by  Prince  Bulow, 
who  was  then  Chancellor,  in  his  book  on  Imperial  Germany. 
“The  German  sword,”  he  says,  “had  been  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  the  European  decision,  directly  in  support  of  our 
Austro-Hungarian  ally,  indirectly  for  the  preservation  of 
European  peace,  and  above  all  for  the  sake  of  German  credit 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  position  in  the  world.  . . . The 
group  of  Powers  whose  influence  had  been  so  much  over- 
estimated at  Algeciras  fell  to  pieces  when  faced  with  the 
tough  problems  of  continental  policy.  . . . The  Triple  Al- 
liance is  a force  against  which  no  country  would  let  itself 
be  thrust  forward  for  the  sake  of  remote  interests,  even  if 
clever  diplomacy  were  used  in  the  attempt.  Hence  the  course 
of  the  Bosnian  crisis  in  point  of  fact  made  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  isolation.”* 

* Imperial  Germany , pp,  51-a. 
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' The  policy  of  isolation  to  which  the  Chancellor  refers  was 
the  policy  of  building  up  an  equipoise  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
so  that  Germany  should  not  be  able  to  force  her  neighbours 
to  accept  her  will  under  threat  of  immediate  and  irresistible 
attack  in  war.  And  the  Bosnian  coup  was  designed  to  prove 
that  no  such  combination  existed  and  that  Germany  still  pos- 
sessed military  and  diplomatic  predominance  over  the  rest 
of  Europe.  To  anyone  trained,  as  Prince  Bulow  was,  in  the 
Prussian  autocratic  school,  to  pursue  a policy  of  equilibrium, 
whereby  nations  are  secured  in  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, was  to  isolate  Germany.  What  the  rulers  of 
Germany  never  have  been  able  to  understand  is  that  other 
nations  value  their  liberty,  and  rather  than  acquiesce  in  a 
diplomatic  tyranny  of  Europe  by  a great  militarist  State, 
would  fight  to  the  last  horse  and  the  last  man. 


VII.  The  Agadir  Crisis 

WITHIN  little  more  than  two  years  Germany  again 
adopted  the  method  of  the  mailed  fist  and  again 
brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  war.  Prince  Bulow  writes : 
“This  was  the  great  lesson  of  the  Bosnian  crisis,  that  our 
international  policy,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  based  upon 
our  continental  policy."  So,  having  vindicated  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Europe  in  1909,  Ger- 
many attempted  to  profit  by  it  once  more  in  the  outside 
world. 

The  inevitable  process  of  internal  disintegration  in  Mo- 
rocco, foreseen  at  the  Algeciras  conference,  soon  began  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  after  minor  diplomatic  trouble,  an 
agreement  was  come  to  in  1909  between  France  and  Ger- 
many “to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Algeciras  Act,” 
which  would,  as  Prince  Bulow  said  in  the  Reichstag,  “put 
co-operation  in  the  opening  up  of  the  country  in  place  of 
mutual  hostility.”  France  declared  herself  “wholly  attached 
to  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Shereefian  Empire,” 
and  pledged  herself  “not  to  impede  German  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  in  Morocco.”  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  “pursuing  only  economic  interests,”  recognized  that 
France  possessed  “special  political  interests  in  Morocco, 
which  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  consolidation  of  order 
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and  internal  peace.”  This  was  taken  to  be  a tacit  acknowl- 
edgment that  Germany  accepted  the  understanding,  long 
arrived  at  by  the  other  Great  Powers,  that  France  and  Spain 
were  to  intervene  in  Morocco  should  misgovernment  make 
European  control  necessary,  provided  they  guaranteed 
equality  of  trade  to  all  nations  in  the  country  they  occupied. 
By  the  early  summer  of  1911,  partly  owing  to  internal  dis- 
order, partly  owing  to  the  intrigues,  financial  and  otherwise, 
of  French  and  Spanish  adventurers,  things  had  come  to  such 
a pass  in  Morocco  that  one-third  of  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  these  two  powers,  and  a French  army  had  entered 
Fez.  Suddenly,  on  July  1,  the  German  Government  an- 
nounced that  they  had  sent  the  gunboat  “Panther”  to  the 
open  port  of  Agadir,  ostensibly  “to  help  and  protect  Ger- 
man subjects  and  clients  in  those  regions”  who  might  be 
affected  by  the  growing  internal  disorder.  In  reality,  as  all 
the  diplomatic  world  knew,  it  was  a rattling  of  the  sabre  to 
intimate  to  France  that  Germany  must  receive  “compensa- 
tion” before  she  could  acquiesce  in  the  annexation  of  Moroc- 
co by  France  and  Spain.  It  was  also  suspected  that  the 
occasion  would  be  used  to  make  another  attempt  to  isolate 
France,  and  so  put  her  out  of  the  race,  by  compelling  her 
to  abandon  the  Entente  under  the  threat  of  instant  war. 
This  suspicion  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

The  actual  course  of  the  crisis  was  as  follows.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  “Panther”  was  sent  to  Agadir — July  1 — 
the  German  Ambassador  in  London  informed  the  British 
Government  that  Germany  “regarded  a return  to  the  status 
quo  in  Morocco  as  doubtful,  if  not  impossible,  and  that  what 
they  contemplated  was  a definite  solution  of  the  Moroccan 
question  between  France,  Spain  and  Germany.”  Three  days 
later  Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  the  German  Ambassador 
that  England  had  treaty  obligations  with  France  about 
Morocco  and  interests  of  her  own  there,  so  that  she  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  Mean- 
while direct  negotiations  were  proceeding  between  France 
and  Germany,  in  which  England  took  no  part,  as  neither  her 
own  interests  nor  her  treaty  obligations  seemed  to  be  in- 
volved. But  eventually,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  said : 

“It  appeared  in  the  Press  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  it  was  the  case,  that  the  German 
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Government  had  made  demands . with  regard  to  the 
French  Congo  of  an  extent  to  which  it  was  obvious  to 
everybody  who  thought  of  it  that  neither  the  French 
Government  nor  the  French  Chamber  could  agree. 
That  at  once  made  me  anxious  as  to  the  development 
of  the  situation.  If  Germany  was  going  to  negotiate 
with  France  an  arrangement  by  which  Germany 
received  from  France  something  in  the  French  Congo 
and  left  France  in  Morocco  as  she  is  under  our  agree* 
ment  of  1904,  then  of  course  we  were  prepared  to 
stand  aside  and  not  to  intrude,  but  if  Germany,  start- 
ing negotiations  on  that  basis  with  France,  made  de- 
mands not  for  a portion,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  Congo  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  France  must  refuse  those  demands, 
and  negotiations  would  be  thrown  back  on  some  other 
basis,  and  the  question  of  the  possible  partition  would 
arise  again.”* 

Germany  in  fact  was  doing  exactly  what  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  his  speech  of  March,  1909,  had  made  clear  must  endanger 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Though  protected  herself  by  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  nobody  had  ever  attempted  to  under- 
mine, she  was  trying  to  break  up  the  Triple  Entente,  a com- 
bination which  had  no  aggressive  or  exclusive  objects,  and 
which  had  only  been  brought  into  being  by  the  domineering 
and  threatening  diplomacy  of  Germany  herself.  The  meth- 
od of  doing  this  which  she  had  selected  was  that  of  making 
extortionate  demands  from  France  under  threat  of  instant 
war  if  she  refused,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  Mo- 
rocco negotiations  were  the  concern  of  Germany,  France  and 
Spain  alone,  with  which  England,  which  was  concerned  in 
them  by  self-interest,  the  Algeciras  Act  and  other  treaties, 
had  nothing  to  do.  By  July  21  the  situation  had  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Germany  persisted  in  her  demands  and 
persisted  in  her  attitude  of  military  menace.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  Morocco,  but  whether  France  would  be 
compelled  once  more  to  accept  the  terms  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  German  sword,  or  whether  the  Entente  was  sufficient- 
ly firm  and  united  to  resist  the  attempted  blackmail  even  at 
the  risk  of  war.  On  July  2 1 England  accepted  the  challenge. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  informed  the  German  Ambassador  that 

• Speech  in  House  of  Commons,  November  29,  1911. 
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England  had  no  wish  to  intervene  in  friendly  negotiations 
between  France  and  Germany,  but  that  if  Germany — as  ap- 
peared to  be  and  indeed  was  the  case — made  “demands 
which  were  in  effect  not  a rectification  of  the  frontier  but  a 
cession  of  the  French  Congo,  which  it  was  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  French  Government  to  concede,”  and  especially 
if  they  proposed  to  take  Agadir  as  a naval  base,  England 
could  not  stand  aside.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  made  a speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  which  he 
said  that  England  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  preserve 
peace,  but  that  if  a situation  were  to  be  forced  upon  her, 

“in  which  peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  great  and  beneficent  position  Britain 
has  won  by  centuries  of  heroism  and  achievement,  by 
allowing  Britain  to  be  treated,  where  her  interests  are 
vitally  affected,  as  if  she  were  of  no  account  in  the 
Cabinet  of  nations,  then  I say  emphatically  that  peace 
at  that  price  would  be  humiliation  intolerable  for  a 
great  country  like  ourselves  to  endure.” 

This  step  of  supplementing  a diplomatic  communication 
by  a platform  utterance,  mild  in  actual  purport,  but  rhetori- 
cal in  tone,  made  negotiations  very  difficult  for  a day  or  two. 
The  German  Government  protested  vigorously  against  the 
speech,  but  nothing  could  hide  the  real  position.  Great 
Britain  had  made  it  clear  that,  if  Germany  intended  to  force 
impossible  concessions  from  France  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  she  would  stand  by  France  in  resisting  them,  even  at 
the  cost  of  war.  After  a war  council  at  Potsdam,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  Germany  was  not  ready  for  war,  Ger- 
many gave  way.  She  made  an  “exceedingly  friendly”  reply, 
and  all  danger  was  past.  The  French  and  German  Govern- 
ments proceeded  to  negotiate  an  agreement  (signed  Novem- 
ber 4)  whereby  Germany  acquiesced  in  the  occupation  of 
Morocco  by  Spain  and  France,  and  obtained  a slice  of  the 
French  Congo  by  way  of  compensation. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  outsider  to  estimate  the  precise 
merits  of  the  details  of  the  long  Morocco  controversy  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  They  are  not  yet  all  public. 
What  is  clear  is  that  Germany  by  starting  every  negotiation 
with  the  threat  of  war  prejudiced  hopelessly  her  own  case. 
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Instead  of  confining  herself  to  the  question  of  whether 
France  was  entitled  to  absorb  Morocco,  or  whether  Ger- 
many was  entitled  to  compensation  from  France,  and  if  so, 
what  and  where,  she  began  on  every  occasion  by  attempting 
to  intimidate  France  into  submission  and  to  isolate  her  from 
her  friends.  Directly  the  factor  of  power  was  introduced, 
overriding  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  the  other  En- 
tente Powers,  in  self-defence  and  in  the  interest  of  national 
Freedom  in  Europe,  had  no  option  but  to  range  themselves 
with  France  against  her  tyrannous  neighbour.  To  the  hon- 
est German,  preoccupied  with  his  own  destiny,  and  misin- 
formed by  the  official  Press  Bureau,  this  seemed  a piece  of 
deliberate  and  selfish  hemming  in.  He  has  never  under- 
stood that  the  bludgeoning  methods  of  the  Prussian  autoc- 
racy which  he  so  much  detests  in  Germany,  but  acquiesces 
in  because  he  has  to,  are  bound,  when  applied  in  external 
affairs,  to  unite  outsiders,  not  in  selfish  and  greedy  hostility 
to  his  country,  but  in  common  self-defence. 

The  Agadir  crisis  produced  an  immense  impression  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  only  that  the  German  Government, 
after  issuing  a challenge  to  France  and  England,  had  retired 
directly  it  had  been  accepted,  though  that  was  an  intolerable 
humiliation  to  a military  caste  trained  to  a code  of  honour 
in  which  slights  and  provocation  still  have  to  be  wiped  out 
by  the  duel.  It  was  that  the  whole  theory  which  underlay 
the  Prussian  domination  of  Germany,  and  the  confident 
hope  that  Germany  was  eventually  to  reach  the  first  place  in 
the  world  by  her  tremendous  expenditure  on  armaments, 
had  been  called  in  question.  That  theory  depended  upon 
the  belief  that  if  Germany  only  spent  enough  on  armaments, 
she  would  eventually  beat  her  neighbours  into  subservience, 
either  by  exhaustion  or,  in  the  last  resort,  by  war.  To  this 
end  she  had  steadily  increased  her  navy.  With  this  object 
she  had  fostered  in  every  possible  way  the  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  for  they  provided  the  sinews  out  of 
which  power  is  made.  And  with  the  same  purpose  she  had 
discouraged  emigration  and  colonization.  Though  the  ac- 
quisition of  colonies  has  played  its  part  in  the  Press  cam- 
paign of  the  Navy  League,  it  has  never  been  an  important 
aim  of  Government  policy.  Colonies  in  any  case  were  a 
doubtful  benefit.  They  exhausted  the  manhood  of  the  home 
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land.  They  were  turbulent  and  disobedient.  Emigrants 
went  to  foreign  countries  like  the  United  States  or  South 
America,  where  wages  were  high,  not  to  the  barren  and  un- 
developed colonies  of  Germany.  It  was  a better  policy  in 
every  way  to  “keep  our  people  happy  and  prosperous  at 
home,”  strengthening  the  army,  adding  to  German  wealth, 
and  so  available  for  the  day  when  in  a supreme  struggle  all 
the  best  possessions  of  her  rivals  would  fall  into  the  lap  of 
a victorious  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  policy  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many had  confidently  expected  that  France,  divided  by  relig- 
ious and  social  quarrels,  would  not  keep  up  the  struggle  for 
full  national  liberty  much  longer.  This  seemed  inevitable 
from  the  figures  of  population  alone. 

1861  Prussia 19,000,000  France  37,000,000 

1868  North  German  Confederacy. 30,000,000  “ 38,000,000 

1871  German  Empire 41,000,000  “ 36,000,000 

1910  German  Empire 65,000,000  “ 39,000,000 

If  France  could  only  be  made  to  suffer  a few  more  rebuffs 
like  that  of  1905,  she  would  reluctantly  sink  to  the  level  of 
a second-rate  power  and  concern  herself  no  more  with  the 
high  affairs  of  world  politics,  and  one  more  of  Germany’s 
rivals  would  disappear.  But  Agadir  made  Germany  sud- 
denly realize  that  none  of  her  dreams  was  coming  true.  Her 
restless  world  policy,  the  great  Navy  Laws  of  1898,  1900, 
1906  and  1908,  the  successes  won  under  threat  of  war 
' against  France  in  1905,  and  against  Russia  in  1909,  had 
roused  the  fears  of  her  neighbours  to  the  point  that  they 
had  composed  their  own  quarrels  and  had  united  in  a tacit 
understanding  to  resist  in  common  the  tyrannous  domination 
of  Germany.  1911,  so  far  from  proving  that  the  Triple 
Entente  was  a powerless  fiction,  and  that  France  was  an 
effete  power,  had  proved  that  German  foreign  policy  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  all  Europe  in  self-defence  and  that  Ger- 
many herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  had  had  to 
beat  a retreat. 

VIII.  The  Social  Democratic  Menace 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  German  people, 
which  had  shown  such  liberal  tendencies  in  1848,  had 
meekly  acquiesced  in  the  autocratic  regime  and  in  its  aggres- 
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sive  foreign  policy  all  these  years.  For  the  first  six  years 
after  the  formation  of  the  union  Bismarck  leaned  upon  the 
support  of  the  National  Liberals.  They  hailed  him  as  the 
man  who  had  achieved  one  of  their  great  ideals,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  the  other  under 
his  guiding  hand.  But  Bismarck  had  no  intention  of  making 
any  concessions  either  to  Germany  or  to  democracy,  and 
gradually  became  estranged  from  the  Liberals.  Starting  his 
career  as  Chancellor  with  the  famous  Kulturkampf,  an  at- 
tack on  the  Roman  Catholic  party  of  the  centre,  which  was 
particularist  and  suspicious  of  his  unifying  policy,  he  rapidly 
changed  round  in  1877.  He  realized  that  no  compromise 
was  possible  between  himself  and  any  true  Liberal  or  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  win  the  support 
of  all  who  shared  his  belief  in  monarchical  autocracy  and  in 
the  ascendency  of  Prussia.  He  turned  to  the  Pussian  Junker 
agrarians,  ultra-conservative  and  monarchical  and  contemp- 
tuous of  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  welcomed  the  emphasis  he  laid  on  authority  and  the 
duty  of  obedience,  and  who  numbered  among  them  many  of 
the  South  German  rulers.  From  1877  until  1907  the  Gov- 
ernment secured  a docile  majority  in  the  Reichstag  from 
these  two  parties — the  Conservatives  and  the  Centre.  As 
time  went  on  the  Liberals — more  and  more  entranced  by  the 
amazing  diplomatic,  financial  and  commercial  success  of 
Germany — forgot  their  principles,  and  came  nearer  to  terms 
with  the  Government.  One  party  alone  was  irreconcilable, 
the  Social  Democrats. 

Social  Democracy,  in  its  essence,  was  opposition  to  the 
whole  theory  and  system  of  government  inaugurated  by 
Bismarck.  It  repudiated  monarchical  autocracy.  It  de- 
manded popular  government,  liberty  and  equality.  It  hated 
militarism  and  the  doctrine  that  any  section  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  protected  in  an  ascendency  over  the  rest. 
It  was  bitterly  opposed  to  an  aggresisve  foreign  policy. 
Social  Democracy  collected  under  its  banner  all  the  elements 
of  discontent,  from  the  idealists,  who  demanded  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  to  the  individuals  who  were  exasper- 
ated by  the  tyranny  of  bureaucratic  officialdom  and  police. 
Bismarck  attempted  to  destroy  Social  Democracy  by  force. 
He  prohibited  its  organization,  its  newspapers  and  its  so- 
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cieties.  He  forbade  meetings  of  its  members.  He  even 
proposed  that  anyone  legally  convicted  of  holding  Socialist 
opinions  should  be  deprived  of  the  franchise  and  excluded 
from  the  Reichstag,  but  his  colleagues  would  not  support 
him  in  this  extreme  measure.  Social  Democrats  were 
abused  by  the  authorities  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 
The  Kaiser  said:  “For  me  every  Social  Democrat  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Empire  and  the  Fatherland.”  They  were 
described  as  traitors,  as  men  without  a country,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  State.  This  they  were  not.  They  were  often 
revolutionary  and  extreme.  They  had  little  understand- 
ing of  the  practical  difficulties  and  problems  of  government. 
But  they  were  the  class  in  which  alone  the  passion  for 
liberty  and  self-government  still  flowered  and  which  alone 
refused  to  bow  before  the  great  machine  of  autocratic 
efficiency  which  was  gradually  crushing  all  real  independ- 
ence out  of  the  German  people.  And  between  them  and 
the  system  of  autocratic  government,  according  to  the  Prus- 
sian tradition,  no  compromise  was  possible.  They  were 
the  enemies  not  of  Germany,  but  of  the  Prussian  conception 
of  the  State.  As  Prince  Biilow  says:  “The  Social  Demo- 
cratic movement  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Prussian  State,” 
“for  decades  [it]  has  been  combating  the  monarchical  and 
military  foundations  of  the  Prussian  State.”* 

Their  power  and  influence  in  Germany  steadily  grew.  It 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  votes 
polled  by  them  at  the  Reichstag  elections. 


1884  .... 

550,000 

1887  .... 

763,000 

1890  .... 

1,427,000 

1893  .... 

1,787,000 

1898  .... 

2,107,000 

1903  .... 

3,011,000 

1907  .... 

• 3,539,ooo 

1912  .... 

4,250,000 

By  1907  the  position  was  becoming  serious.  In  the  pre- 
ceding elections  they  had  won  80  seats  out  of  397.  The 
Government  was  determined  to  cripple  them.  As  Prince 
Biilow,  who  had  charge  of  the  elections,  said,  “It  is  the 
duty  of  every  German  Ministry  to  combat  this  movement 

* Imperial  Germany,  pp.  18 6,  189. 
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until  it  is  defeated  or  materially  changed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  task  itself,  but  there  may  be  hesitation  as 
to  the  choice  of  means.”*  It  shows  how  abysmal  is  the 
gulf  which  separates  Germany  from  popular  government 
that  a Chancellor  should  speak  in  such  terms  of  by  far  the 
largest  body  of  voters  in  the  Empire.  Prince  Biilow,  after 
rejecting  the  idea  of  using  force  as  being  ineffective,  says 
that  the  true  remedy  against  Social  Democracy  is  a vigorous 
national  policy.  If  every  other  means  fails,  an  appeal  to 
the  deeply  ingrained  and  carefully  fostered  patriotic  senti- 
ment will  succeed.  Such  an  appeal  to  national  sentiment 
must  be  sounded  in  thrilling  notes.  “Nothing,”  he  says, 
“has  a more  discouraging,  paralysing  and  depressing  effect 
on  a clever,  enterprising  and  highly  developed  nation  such 
as  the  Germans  than  a monotonous,  dull  policy  which,  for 
fear  of  an  ensuing  fight,  avoids  rousing  passions  by  strong 
action.”! 

This  policy,  pursued  in  1906-7,  was  a striking  success. 
The  whole  country  was  dissatisfied.  High  hopes  had  been 
entertained  of  triumphs  in  Morocco  and  these  had  been 
shattered  by  the  Algeciras  conference.  The  Bagdad  rail- 
way, another  project  which  had  raised  great  expectations, 
was  evidently  not  going  to  bring  prestige  and  prosperity 
rapidly  in  its  track.  The  war  against  the  Hereros  in  Ger- 
man South-West  Africa  had  been  a somewhat  gloomy  fiasco. 
The  excitement  over  expansion  in  China  had  died  away 
when  it  was  realized  that  it  was  mainly  a matter  of  hum- 
drum trade.  The  hoax  perpetrated  by  the  famous  Cap- 
tain of  Koepenick  reflected  the  prevailing  temper  of  disgust 
at  the  management  of  Imperial  affairs.  The  question  of 
ministerial  responsibility  was  openly  discussed.  Prince 
Biilow,  however,  announced  in  the  Reichstag  on  November 
14  that  this  was  impossible.  “In  Germany  the  ministers 
were  not  the  organs  of  Parliament  and  its  temporary  ma- 
jority. They  were  the  men  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  legislative  ordinances  were  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Government  and  the  Monarch.” 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved  with 
a tremendous  appeal  to  national  sentiment.  The  main  issue 
* Imperial  Germany , p.  171. 
flbid.,  p.  199. 
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is  seen  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  chief  parties.  The 
Social  Democrats  condemned  wild  naval  schemes  and  an 
ambitious  world-policy,  and  reiterated  their  demands  for 
democratic  government.  The  Centre — which  was  out  of 
favour  with  the  Government — said  that  the  issue  was 
“whether  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  be  bound 
to  vote  what  the  chief  military  authorities  and  colonial 
governors  demand.”  The  North  German  Gazette — the 
official  Government  organ — said  the  true  question  was 
“whether  Germany  is  at  all  capable  of  developing  from  a 
European  power  into  a world  power.”  By  a deft  arrange- 
ment with  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Radicals,  who 
accepted  the  cry  of  “the  State  in  danger,”  Prince  Biilow 
was  able,  on  the  second  ballots,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the 
Social  Democrats.  Though  their  poll  rose  from  3,01 1,000 
to  3,539,000,  their  seats  fell  from  81  to  43.  The  policy  of 
becoming  a world  power  had  prevailed.  As  Prince  Biilow 
said  after  the  election:  “The  whole  world  will  recognize 
that  the  German  nation  sits  firmly  in  the  saddle,  and  that 
it  will  ride  down  everything  which  places  itself  in  the  way 
of  its  well  being  and  its  greatness.”  The  Government 
reaped  its  reward  in  the  fourth  great  Navy  Law  of  1908. 

But  though  the  elections  of  1907  and  still  more  the 
successful  “shining  armour”  ultimatum  to  Russia  in  1909 
restored  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Government,  the 
pressure  for  reform  did  not  diminish.  There  was  great 
agitation  from  1908  to  1910  over  the  reform  of  the  Prus- 
sian constitution.  The  three-class  system  of  voting  and  the 
distribution  of  seats  had  remained  unchanged  for  nearly 
sixty  years  and  was  grotesquely  unfair.  Thus  314,000 
Social  Democratic  voters  were  entirely  unrepresented  in  the 
Landtag,  while  324,000  Conservatives  returned  143  mem- 
bers. The  propertied  and  agrarian  classes  returned  over 
300  members,  the  remainder,  including  the  vast  industrial 
districts  of  the  Rhine,  130.  Some  of  the  constituencies 
contained  40,000  voters,  others  500,000  or  even  700,000. 
A bill  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  glaring  grievances  was 
introduced  in  1908.  But  it  did  nothing  to  change  the 
fundamental  fact  that  by  the  Prussian  constitution  the  whole 
power  rested  with  the  Junker  class,  and  that  this  class,  from 
which  were  mainly  recruited  the  higher  military  and  bureau- 
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cratic  officials,  shared  with  the  Court  the  control  of  the 
destinies  of  the  German  Empire.  Hence  when  amend- 
ments were  introduced  in  favour  of  a fair  and  equal  fran- 
chise system,  they  were  rejected  by  Prince  Bulow  as  incom- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  the  State,  or  in  other  words  with 
the  predominance  of  the  Prussian  ruling  caste.  In  1910 
the  franchise  reform  bill  was  withdrawn,  for  the  demo- 
cratic party  would  not  accept  the  meaningless  concessions  of 
the  Government  and  so  prejudice  their  chances  in  the  future, 
and  the  Government  would  offer  no  more.  The  new  Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  succeeded 
Prince  Bulow  in  the  preceding  year,  said  in  the  Reichstag 
that  “Prussia  could  not  allow  herself  to  be  towed  into  the 
waters  of  Parliamentary  government  while  the  power  of 
the  Monarchy  remained  unbroken.  That  power  of  the 
Monarchy,  which  had  always  made  it  its  proud  tradition  to 
be  a kingdom  for  all,  would  not  be  tampered  with.”*  And 
later  in  the  same  year,  in  defending  the  Emperor  against 
attacks  about  his  speech  on  divine  right  at  Konigsberg,  he 
said  that  the  Emperor’s  declaration  as  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Prussian  sovereigns  was  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  Prussian  constitution,  which  did  not  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people. 

The  failure  at  Agadir  immensely  increased  the  discontent 
with  the  Government.  The  Social  Democrats  pointed  out 
that  they  had  always  foretold  disaster  from  the  official 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  country  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  incompetent  and  was  going  to  fail  in  winning  for 
Germany  the  position  of  ascendency  in  the  world  which 
they  had  always  promised,  if  the  people  would  do  as  they 
were  told.  The  Reichstag  elections  took  place  immediately 
after  the  crisis,  in  December,  1911.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  clearly  indicated.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  the  number  of  Social  Democratic  members 
rose  from  43  to  1 10.  As  the  Chancellor  said  in  his  open- 
ing speech  to  the  new  Reichstag,  the  oldest  Parliamentary 
hand  among  them  had  never  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
political  situation  so  uncertain. 

• Annual  Register,  191a 
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IX.  Reform  or  War 

HOW  deeply  the  ruling  classes  felt  the  humiliation  of 
Agadir  is  seen  in  the  steps  they  took  to  make  sure 
that  it  should  never  happen  again.  They  immediately  had 
recourse  to  the  time-honoured  Prussian  expedient — the 
building  up  of  more  power,  so  that  when  the  next  crisis 
came,  whether  it  was  internal  or  external,  they  might  count 
on  overthrowing  their  enemies  and  demonstrating  the  folly 
of  every  attempt  on  their  privileged  position.  In  1912  a 
new  Army  Law  raising  the  peace  strength  of  the  army  from 
515,000  to  544,000  was  passed  as  a first  instalment.  In 
the  same  year  a fifth  Navy  Law  was  passed,  adding  three 
new  battleships  to  the  programme  and  15*150  officers  and 
men  to  the  personnel,  and  what  was  far  more  important, 
providing  that  four-fifths  of  the  fleet  should  be  kept  perma- 
nently in  commission  ready  to  strike  at  a moment’s  notice. 
In  the  next  year  another,  and  this  time  a truly  terrific,  Army 
Law  was  introduced  and  passed.  It  provided  for  many  new 
formations,  4,000  officers  and  15,000  N.C.O.’s,  and  the 
annual  contingent  of  recruits  was  increased  so  that  the 
peace  strength  of  the  Army  should  rise  to  870,000.  At  the 
same  time  a special  levy  on  property  was  announced  amount- 
ing to  £50,000,000,  to  be  all  paid  by  July  1,  1914,  and  to 
be  spent  on  fortifications,  equipment,  and  other  capital  pre- 
paration for  war.  This  Bill  was  justified  by  the  Chancellor 
because  it  was  “according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  military  authorities  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
future  of  Germany.” 

This  reference  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  military 
authorities  produced  the  effect  intended  by  Dr.  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  and  the  measures  were  passed  without  seri- 
ous difficulty.  The  Agadir  crisis  was  adduced  as  proof  of  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  powers  against  the  liberties 
and  future  of  Germany,  which  it  was  necessary  for  every 
patriotic  German  to  shatter  by  demonstrating  finally  and  for- 
ever the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  animated  him,  and  the 
immense  and  irresistible  power  of  Germany  if  anyone  stood 
in  her  way.  At  the  same  time  a vigorous  campaign  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Press  Bureau  against  France  and  Russia. 
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The  moral  of  the  Agadir  crisis  for  Germany  was  that 
France  was  no  longer  afraid  of  Germany  and  had  become 
warlike  once  more.  A report  to  the  French  Government, 
dated  July  30,  1913,  summarizes  a large  number  of  German 
opinions  from  all  parts  and  classes  as  follows : 


“The  treaty  of  November  4 is  a diplomatic  defeat, 
a -proof  of  the  incapacity  of  German  diplomacy  and 
the  carelessness  of  the  Government  (so  often  de- 
nounced) , a proof  that  the  future  of  the  Empire  is  not 
safe  without  a new  Bismarck;  it  is  a national  humilia- 
tion, a lowering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  a blow  to 
German  prestige,  all  the  more  serious  because  up  to 
1911  the  military  supremacy  of  Germany  was  un- 
challenged, and  French  anarchy  and  the  powerlessness 
of  the  Republic  were  a sort  of  German  dogma.” 


In  the  case  of  Russia  the  Press  campaign  made  much  of 
the  growing  Slav  peril.  The  presence  on  her  Eastern 
frontier  of  the  great  Russian  State,  even  more  backward 
politically  than  is  Germany  herself,  must  always  be  a grave 
preoccupation  for  Germany.  It  imposes  on  her,  and  will 
impose  on  her,  the  need  for  a large  national  army.  But  the 
“Slav  peril”  of  the  last  few  days  is  largely  an  artificial  pro- 
duct. It  is  not  Russian  aggressiveness,  but  the  doctrine  of 
racial  ascendency,  with  its  forcible  denationalization  of  the 
Slavs  by  the  Germans  and  Magyars,  and  its  outcome  the 
assertion  of  Teutonic  predominance  over  the  Slav  States 
of  the  Balkans  which  has  caused  the  estrangement  between 
Teuton  and  Slav.  Even  so,  for  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  no  true  Slav  menace.  Russia  has  been  paralysed 
by  the  defeat  in  Manchuria,  and  the  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed it.  There  has  been  no  question  of  her  being  able 
to  attack  the  Triple  Alliance  with  the  faintest  chance  of 
success,  even  when  the  organization  of  her  army  was  com- 
plete (1916),  and  she  had  built  a navy.  The  real  Slav 
menace  has  been  that  a regenerated  Russia,  in  alliance  with 
a regenerated  France,  would  finally  deprive  Germany  of 
diplomatic  and  military  hegemony  over  Europe  and  force 
her  to  admit  that  she  could  no  longer  dictate  to  her  neigh- 
bours under  threat  of  war. 
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Hence  the  tremendous  expansion  of  naval  and  military 
armaments  of  the  years  1912  and  1913,  and  the  intense  dis- 
appointment when  it  was  found  that  France  was  not  going 
to  be  forced  out  of  the  race.  For  by  a supreme  effort  in  the 
year  1913  France  passed  a Bill  providing  that  every  soldier 
should  spend  three  years  instead  of  two  with  the  colours. 
This  did  not  increase  the  war  strength  of  the  Army,  as  the 
whole  available  population  was  already  conscribed,  but  it 
strengthened  its  peace  footing,  and  kept  such  a number  of 
men  in  the  army  that  the  enlarged  peace  force  of  Germany 
would  not  be  so  superior  as  to  be  able  certainly  to  over- 
whelm it  before  mobilization  was  complete. 

Despite  the  ominous  signs  the  Liberal  Government  in 
Great  Britain  persisted  in  its  efforts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Germany,  and  the  German  Government,  only 
too  anxious  to  keep  England  from  becoming  too  intimate 
with  France  and  Russia,  gladly  welcomed  the  advances. 
There  was  great  friendliness  during  the  London  Confer- 
ences over  the  Balkan  wars,  and  an  agreement  was  reached, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  about  the  access  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  on  the  main 
issue — the  expansion  of  armaments — Germany  refused  to 
make  the  slightest  concession.  England  explained  that  the 
British  Empire  with  its  vital  parts,  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  India,  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  could  not  possibly  afford  to  allow  Ger- 
many, which  already  had  the  most  powerful  army  in  the 
world,  to  build  a fleet  equal  to  her  own.  But  she  was 
content  with  a 60  per  cent,  superiority  over  Germany,  and 
would  gladly  agree  to  a simultaneous  reduction  of  pro- 
gramme on  the  basis  that  these  proportions  were  maintained. 
On  the  Other  hand,  if  Germany  persisted  in  her  policy  of 
expansion,  it  would  do  her  no  good,  for  England  was  re- 
solved that  for  every  Dreadnought  added  to  the  German 
programme,  she  would  build  two.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped 
that  at  any  rate  further  expansion  would  be  prevented.  But 
the  ruling  classes  in  Germany  were  wedded  to  their  policy 
of  armaments,  and  their  reply  was  yet  another  new  Navy 
Law  in  1912.  In  July,  therefore,  Mr.  Churchill  introduced 
supplementary  Navy  estimates  amounting  to  £990,000, 
stating  that  these  were  the  direct  result  of  the  new  German 
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Navy  Law,  the  fifth  large  increase  of  the  German  pro- 
gramme in  fourteen  years,  which  provided  for  four-fifths 
of  the  German  fleet  being  kept  in  instant  readiness  for  war. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Haldane  went  on  a special  mission 
to  Berlin  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  with  Ger- 
many on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  He  was 
authorized  to  give  this  assurance : “Britain  declares  that 
she  will  neither  make  nor  join  in  any  unprovoked  attack 
upon  Germany.  Aggression  upon  Germany  is  not  the  sub- 
ject and  forms  no  part  of  any  treaty,  understanding  or 
combination  to  which  Britain  is  now  a party,  nor  will  she 
become  a party  to  anything  that  has  such  an  object.”  The 
German  Government  replied  that  the  basis  of  any  under- 
standing must  be  an  absolute  pledge  from  England  that 
she  would  remain  neutral  in  all  circumstances  in  the  event 
of  Germany  being  engaged  in  war.  But  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said  in  November,  1911,  “one  does  not  make  new 
friendships  worth  having  by  deserting  old  ones.  New 
friendships  by  all  means  let  us  make,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ones  we  have.”  The  German  proposal  would 
have  meant  the  desertion  of  France  in  her  struggle  for 
national  freedom.  Moreover,  the  new  German  Army  and 
Navy  Laws  were  an  obvious  menace  to  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  No  free  country  could  guarantee  to  stand  as  a 
spectator  aside,  while  they  were  being  used  to  tyrannize 
over  weaker  powers.  So  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
Despite  this  demonstration  of  Germany’s  attitude  towards 
her  neighbours  the  Liberal  Government  in  the  next  year 
made  yet  another  advance  to  Germany.  Speaking  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  according  to  their  respective 
programmes  for  1914,  England  would  lay  down  four 
Dreadnoughts  and  Germany  two.  He  promised  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  that  if  Germany  would  put  off 
laying  down  her  two  Dreadnoughts  for  twelve  months,  En- 
gland would  put  off  laying  down  her  four  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  By  this  “naval  holiday”  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  Powers  would  remain  unchanged,  while 
each  would  have  saved  several  million  pounds  which  could 
be  more  usefully  directed  to  other  purposes.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  a firm  yet 
friendly  reply. 
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Thus  the  attempt  to  wear  down  the  staying  powers  of 
France  and  England  by  a tremendous  new  effort  by  land 
and  sea  failed.  The  only  effect  was  to  increase  the  alarm 
and  unity  of  the  Entente  powers,  and  to  swell  immensely 
discontent  in  Germany.  Every  class  felt  that  the  burden 
was  growing  insupportable.  Even  the  Junkers  protested 
against  taxation,  which  had  begun  to  fall  heavily  upon  them- 
selves. There  was  a growing  feeling  that  the  situation 
was  intolerable  and  must  relieve  itself — if  need  be,  by  war. 
The  military  party,  of  course,  were  set  on  this  solution,  as 
they  believed  that  success  was  certain ; and  it  was  said  that 
the  Emperor,  hitherto  favourable  to  peace,  was  going  over 
to  their  view.  Moreover  the  effect  of  their  teaching  of  the 
last  forty  years  had  begun  to  tell  decisively  upon  the  masses 
of  the  nation,  and  there  was  strong  popular  approval  for 
the  doctrine  that  if  her  neighbours  would  not  admit  the 
paramountcy  of  Germany  in  Europe  peaceably,  they  must 
be  made  to  do  so  by  force.  How  much  the  Chauvinist 
doctrine  has  spread  of  late  years  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Professor  Otfried  Nippold : 


“Hand  in  hand,”  he  says,  “with  this  outspoken 
hostility  to  foreign  countries  are  enjoined  a one-sided 
exaltation  of  war  and  a war  mania  such  as  would  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible  a few  years  ago.  One 
can  only  confess  with  regret  the  fact  that  to-day  there 
is  so  much  irresponsible  agitation  against  other  States 
and  nations  and  so  much  frivolous  incitement  to  war. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  agitation  is  part  of  a 
deliberate  scheme,  the  object  of  which  is  gradually  to 
win  the  population  and  if  possible  the  Government, 
by  any  means  whatever— even  by  the  distortion  of 
fact  and  malicious  slander — for  the  programme  of  the 
Chauvinists.  These  people  not  only  incite  the  nation 
to  war,  but  systematically  stimulate  the  desire  for  war. 
War  is  pictured  not  as  a possibility  that  may  occur,  but 
as  a necessity  that  must  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
The  quintessence  of  the  teachings  of  the  organizations 
of  Chauvinism  ....  is  always  the  same ; a European 
war  is  not  merely  an  eventuality  for  which  we  must  be 
prepared,  but  a necessity  for  which  we  should  in  the 
interest,  of  the  German  nation  rejoice.  From  this 
dogma  it  is  only  a small  step  to  the  next  maxim  of  the 
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Chauvinist  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  belli- 
gerent political  generals — the  maxim  of  the  ‘war  of 
attack,’  or  the  so-called  preventive  war.  If  war  has 
to  come,  then  let  it  come  at  the  moment  most  favour- 
able to  us.  In  other  words,  do  not  let  us  wait  until  a 
formal  cause  for  war  occurs,  but  let  us  strike  when  it 
best  suits  us,  and  above  all  let  us  strike  soon.” 

How  powerful  these  Chauvinist  organizations  were  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  German  Navy  League 
in  1907  had  a subscribing  membership  of  over  a million, 
while  its  monthly  newspaper,  Die  Flotte,  had  a circulation 
°f  375,000  copies.  During  the  last  few  years  the  flood  of 
literature  on  the  inevitability  and  “duty”  of  war  has  steadily 
increased. 

The  character  of  the  propaganda  is  exactly  expressed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  “Young  Germany”  movement.  One  of 
them  wrote  in  its  official  organ  for  1913  : 

“War  is  the  noblest  and  holiest  expression  of  human 
activity.  For  us,  too,  the  glad  great  hour  of  battle 
will  strike.  Still  and  deep  in  the  German  heart  must 
live  the  joy  of  battle  and  the  longing  for  it.  Let  us 
ridicule  to  the  utmost  the  old  women  in  breeches  who 
fear  war  and  deplore  it  as  cruel  and  revolting.  No, 
war  is  beautiful,  its  august  sublimity  elevates  the  human 
heart  beyond  the  earthly  and  the  common.  In  the 
cloud  palace  above  sit  the  heroes,  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Blucher,  and  all  the  men  of  action — the  Great 
Emperor,  Moltke,  Roon  and  Bismarck — are  there  as 
well,  but  not  the  old  women  who  would  take  away  our 
joy  in  war.  When  here  on  earth  a battle  is  won  by 
German  arms  and  the  faithful  dead  ascend  to  heaven, 
a Potsdam  Lance-corporal  will  call  the  guard  to  the 
door,  and  old  ‘Fritzy,’  springing  from  his  golden 
throne,  will  give  the  command  to  present  arms.  That 
is  the  heaven  of  young  Germany.”* 

Moreover  the  standard  of  political  morality  in  inter- 
national affairs  had  steadily  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  Prussian  teaching  about  the  State.  For  this  degenera- 
tion Bismarck  himself  is  in  great  measure  to  blame.  In  his 
retirement  he  delighted  to  talk  about  his  own  diplomatic 
skill  and  cunning. 

• Quoted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dtwton,  What  it  Wrong  viith  Germany. 
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“The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  disclosures  and 
others  which  followed  were  exaggerated,  but  the  naive, 
simple  belief  of  the  people  was  irretrievably  destroyed. 
Where  they  had  been  taught  to  see  the  will  of  God 
they  found  only  the  machinations  of  the  minister.  In 
a country  where  patriotism  had  already  taken  the  place 
of  religion,  the  last  illusion  had  been  dispelled;  almost 
the  last  barrier  had  been  broken  down  which  stood 
between  the  nation  and  moral  scepticism.”* 

Meanwhile  war  began  to  darken  Europe  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years.  In  191 1 war  had  broken  out  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  over  Tripoli,  and  by  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  Tripoli  had  been  annexed  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Though  the  Triple  Alliance  was  solemnly  renewed  in  the 
autumn  of  1912,  one  half  of  its  foundation  had  thus  been 
knocked  away.  Bismarck  had  succeeded  in  inducing  Italy 
to  join  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1882  by  secretly  urging  France 
to  annex  Tunis,  which  Italy  coveted,  in  the  preceding  year. 
By  the  acquisition  of  Tripoli,  which  France  encouraged, 
Italy  was  now  appeased  and  the  two  countries  were  re- 
conciled. There  was  only  the  other  foundation  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  left,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  constant 
quarrels  and  warlike  gestures  between  the  ancient  enemies, 
Italy  and  Austria,  which  for  twenty  years  had  been  pre- 
vented by  uniting  them  in  an  alliance.  But  an  alliance  was 
only  possible  so  long  as  the  general  policies  of  the  two 
countries  did  not  conflict,  and  events  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula and  the  general  trend  of  Austro-German  policy  began 
to  drive  the  two  countries  further  and  further  apart.  In 
1912  the  first  Balkan  war  broke  out  and  led  to  the  rapid 
overthrow  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  This  was 
a severe  blow  to  Austro-German  policy,  which  aimed  at 
establishing  a permanent  hegemony  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, based  upon' the  overwhelming  military  strength  of  the 
central  European  Powers  to  the  north  and  the  military  re- 
generation of  Turkey  by  German  officers  to  the  south.  The 
first  Balkan  War  not  only  weakened  Turkey  but  placed  a 
barrier  of  Slav  and  Greek  States  across  the  road.  This 
was  especially  objectionable  to  Austria-Hungary,  as  the 
success  of  Serbia  immensely  complicated  her  own  internal 
problems,  by  increasing  the  prestige  of  the  Serbian  people 

*Headlam,  Life  of  Bismarck,  p.  460. 
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and  raising  the  hopes  of  the  Serbo-Croat  subjects  of  the 
monarchy  for  their  eventual  liberation  from  the  Magyar 
yoke,  and  union  inside  or  outside  the  monarchy.  Accord- 
ingly, under  Magyar  influence  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  already  put  an  absolute  embargo  on 
Serbia’s  obtaining  access  to  the  Adriatic,  incited  Bulgaria 
to  attack  her  former  allies.  But  so  far  from  improving 
the  position  it  made  it  a thousandfold  worse,  for  Serbia 
and  Greece,  assisted  by  Roumania,  were  immediately  vic- 
torious and  came  out  stronger  than  before.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Austria-Hungary  proposed  to  Italy  that  they 
should  join  in  overwhelming  Serbia  before  she  could  recover 
from  two  wars,  and  so  settle  the  business  once  and  for  all 
in  favour  of  the  monarchy.  But  Italy  had  no  desire  to  see 
Austria  predominant  in  the  Balkans.  Russia  also  emphati- 
cally declared  that  any  military  attack  on  Serbia  would  mean 
war  with  Russia.  And  Germany,  who  was  still  in  the 
middle  of  her  military  preparations,  supported  loyally  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  efforts  for  peace  by  making  it  clear  at 
Vienna  that  if  Austria-Hungary  became  embroiled  with 
Russia  through  military  aggression  on  Serbia  she,  would  not 
have  German  support,  and  by  making  it  equally  clear  in 
Petrograd  that  if  Russia  quarreled  with  Austria-Hungary 
so  long  as  the  latter  did  not  attack  Serbia,  Germany  would 
fight  with  her  ally.  Hence  the  crisis  passed  by.  But  it  was 
not  over,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year 
Austria-Hungary  voted  £28,000,000  for  extraordinary 
military  expenditure. 

X.  The  Outbreak 

EUROPE  was  in  this  dangerous  condition  when  a Bos- 
nian assasin  murdered  the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian throne — the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand — in  Sera- 
jevo  on  June  28,  1914.  The  tragedy  had  a double  effect. 
It  removed  the  one  man  who  might  have  solved  the  Slav 
problem  in  Austria-Hungary  by  peaceful  statesmanship, 
and  it  threw  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Magyar 
party  of  racial  ascendency  and  expansion  by  force  of  arms. 
This  party  at  once  determined,  come  what  might,  to  make 
an  end  of  Serbian  independence  and  Southern  Slav  aspira- 
tions. 
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In  Germany  also  it  was  felt  that  a crisis  in  the  national 
history  had  come.  Now  if  ever  was  the  time  to  prove  that, 
despite  Agadir,  Germany  and  her  allies  were  the  predomi- 
nant power  in  Europe,  and  to  rehabilitate  the  prestige  of 
the  ruling  classes.  The  method  chosen  was  exactly  that  of 
1905,  1909  and  1911.  The  two  Governments  presented 
the  powers  of  the  Entente  with  a choice  between  surrender 
and  war.  Only  this  time  there  was  to  be  no  parley  or 
delay.  The  alternatives  were  to  be  inexorable.  Either 
the  Entente  powers  had  to  give  way  and  allow  Austria- 
Hungary  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Serbia,  or  they  had  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  and  fight  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary at  a time  chosen  by  themselves.  In  either  event  Ger- 
many felt  sure  of  victory.  If  the  Entente  powers,  when 
faced  with  war,  retreated  and  allowed  Austria-Hungary 
to  work  her  will  on  Serbia  unmolested,  Germany  would  have 
asserted  her  military  predominance  in  the  most  decisive 
and  unmistakable  fashion  to  the  whole  world.  The  Triple 
Entente,  too,  by  admitting  its  uselessness  in  a real  crisis, 
would  almost  certainly  break  up  and  the  diplomatic  ascen- 
dency of  Germany  in  Europe  would  then  be  undisputed.  If 
the  Entente  powers  accepted  the  challenge,  the  prospects 
were  even  better.  The  great  German  General  Staff  had 
long  promised  a short  and  successful  war,  like  those  of 
1866  and  1870.  The  most  perfect  of  all  the  products  of 
the  German  genius  for  organization,  and  trained  in  the 
wonderful  school  of  Moltke,  it  had  thought  out  every  detail 
of  the  great  campaign  for  the  mastery  of  Europe.  Pro- 
vided it  could  choose  its  own  moment  for  war,  it  was  ready 
to  guarantee  to  smash  the  French  army  and  occupy  Paris 
in  three  weeks  and  then  turn  back  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Austrian  armies,  prove  to  Russia  that  she  could  make 
no  sort  of  impression  on  her  Teuton  foes.  France  might 
fight  on,  but  she  w'ould  never  be  able  to  eject  the  German 
armies  from  Paris  and  North  France,  and  as  the  indem- 
nities extracted  from  both  gradually  bled  her  to  death,  she 
would  be  compelled  reluctantly  to  make  peace.  England 
would  probably  not  come  in.  In  any  case  she  would  inter- 
vene too  late,  and  her  army  was  too  small  to  affect  the 
issue  in  the  decisive  military  theatre,  and  if  France  and 
Russia  were  defeated,  it  was  only  a question  of  time  for 
England  also  to  make  peace. 
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This  plan  involved,  it  is  true,  the  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  and  strategic  railways  to  the  Belgian 
frontier  had  accordingly  been  commenced  as  long  before  as 
1906,  but  Belgium  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
path  of  the  German  destiny.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  route 
made  the  rapid  conquest  of  France  almost  certain,  and  it 
had  the  additional  advantage,  if  Belgium  resisted,  that 
Germany  would  be  able  to  keep  some  portion  of  that 
country  at  the  end  of  the  war,  thus  bringing  her  frontiers 
within  120  miles  of  Paris  and  making  it  finally  impossible 
for  France  to  think  of  resisting  her  will  by  force  of  arms 
after  the  war.  To  the  German  General  Staff,  victory  was 
as  certain  as  human  foresight  could  make  it.  The  omens 
at  the  moment  were  propitious.  Italy,  it  was  known,  would 
not  join  in  such  a war.  But  she  could  be  counted  on  to  be 
neutral.  Russia  would  not  have  completed  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  her  army  till  1916,  and  was  troubled  at  the  moment 
with  strikes.  In  France  the  railways  were  supposed  to  be 
disorganized  and  revelations  had  recently  been  made  show- 
ing a great  shortage  of  equipment  and  supplies.  England 
was  manifestly  pacific,  and  was  so  divided  internally  as  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  army  had  just  been  increased.  Enormous 
sums  had  been  spent  both  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
on  arms,  equipment  and  stores.  And  Turkey  was  almost 
in  German  hands.  Such  a favourable  opportunity  might 
never  return.  Moreover,  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  was 
an  excellent  pretext.  Austria-Hungary  certainly  had  a case 
against  Serbia.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  persuade  the 
whole  German  people,  already  alarmed  by  the  press  cam- 
paign of  1913  over  the  designs  of  France  and  the  Slav  peril, 
that  Germany  had  been  wantonly  attacked  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  support  the  Government  with- 
out criticism  or  question,  in  defence  of  the  safety  and  liberty 
of  the  Fatherland. 

Hence  the  character  of  the  ultimatum.  It  was  so  framed 
as  to  make  acceptance  impossible  and  to  be  a deliberate 
challenge  to  Russia.  An  answer  was  required  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  which  gave  no  time  for  negotiation  or  media- 
tion or  for  any  of  the  ordinary  expedients  for  averting  war. 
Directly  it  expired,  military  movements  against  Serbia  were 
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begun.  To  every  representation  Germany  replied  that  the 
question  was  a purely  Austro-Serbian  one  in  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  no  concern.  She  passed  on  the  sugges- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  others,  but  she  backed  her  ally 
in  refusing  to  discuss  them.  In  a matter  which  had  for 
many  years  been  the  common  subject  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  which  had  been  under  consideration  during 
1912  and  1913  at  the  London  Conference  of  Ambassadors, 
and  which  manifestly  affected  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  Europe  was  told  that  it  had 
no  concern.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  deter- 
mined to  settle  the  question  in  their  own  way  and  would 
fight  rather  than  allow  any  one  else  to  interfere.  Germany, 
in  fact,  which  had  claimed  for  years  the  right  to  interfere 
in  every  problem  throughout  the  world  and  had  claimed 
that  nothing  should  be  done  anywhere  without  her  consent, 
now  insisted  on  settling  a European  question  in  her  own 
way,  and  declared  that  nobody  else,  even  those  vitally  in- 
terested, was  to  be  allowed  a voice. 

The  correct  proceeding  would  have  been  for  Austria- 
Hungary  to  declare  to  Europe  that  she  was  convinced  of 
Serbian  complicity  in  the  Serajevo  crime,  that  the  situation 
was  growing  intolerable,  and  that  unless  by  the  pressure 
of  the  Powers  Serbia  could  be  induced  within  reasonable 
time  to  give  security  that  she  was  not  attempting  to  dis- 
member the  Habsburg  monarchy,  she  would  be  forced  to 
take  drastic  action.  This  would  have  given  reason  and 
diplomacy  a chance,  and  a general  European  war  would 
probably  have  been  averted.  But  the  crushing  of  Serbia 
was  to  Austria  an  act  of  policy  prompted  by  the  Magyar 
determination  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  the  South- 
ern Slavs,  and  had  been  decided  on  long  before  the  assassi- 
nation. And  to  Germany  the  Serbian  affair  was  only  the 
pretext  for  another  diplomatic  coup  with  the  mailed  fist, 
and  her  approval  to  the  method  of  the  ultimatum  was  given 
with  an  eye  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Entente  rather  than 
to  the  punishment  of  Serbia. 

It  is  quite  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Chancellor  contemplated  war  from  the  be-  . 
ginning.  Probably  they  calculated  that,  if  their  action  was 
sudden  and  decisive  enough,  their  opponents,  divided  and 
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distracted  by  internal  difficulties,  would  hesitate  and  then 
give  way,  and  that  after  their  humiliation  had  been  estab- 
lished, an  agreement  would  be  patched  up.  But  they  must 
have  known  that  after  1911  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
make  concessions  themselves,  and  that  after  the  rebuffs  of 
1905  and  1909  it  was  very  difficult  for  France  and  Russia 
to  retreat  in  the  face  of  threats,  and  that  the  policy  of  an 
ultimatum  with  a time  limit  was  as  likely  to  bring  Europe 
to  war  as  any  policy  could  be.  In  determining  therefore  to 
challenge  Europe  in  this  way  they  must  have  been  prepared 
for  war  as  a likely,  if  not  a certain,  outcome.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a moment’s  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  on  July  29,  when  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  Entente  were  not  going 
to  submit  to  the  fourth  threat  of  war  in  nine  years,  and  that 
war  was  inevitable  unless  Germany  and  Austria  were  willing 
to  treat  the  question  as  a European  question  and  to  discuss 
a settlement  based  upon  the  concessions  promised  in  the 
almost  abject  Serbian  reply.  But  at  this  crucial  time  the 
final  defect  of  the  Bismarckian  system  inclined  the  balance. 
Though  the  Chancellor  is,  under  the  Emperor,  the  ruler  of 
Germany,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army.  The  Em- 
peror himself  is  sole  head  of  the  Army.  During  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  German 
military  engine  and  under  its  constant  threats  of  war,  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  been  lined  up  into  two  great  military 
camps.  As  their  military  preparations  were  perfected,  the 
factor  of  time  became  increasingly  important.  The  Power 
which  could  strike  first  and  before  its  opponent  was  mob- 
ilized and  in  position  could  make  victory  almost  certain. 
And  so  now,  directly  the  military  machine  had  been  set  in 
motion  by  the  Austrian  .ultimatum,,  -tbs  Gorman  General 
Staff  swept  the  Foreign  Office  aside  and  took  charge.  The 
mobilization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian,  army,  against  Ser- 
bia and  its  attack  on  Serbia  were  followed' by  :th<?  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Southern  Russian  army,  for  in  no  other  way 
could  Russia  show  that  she  meant  to  save  Serbia  from 
annihilation.  This  precipitated  preliminary  preparations 
in  Germany,  which  in  turn  lead  to  general  mobilization  in 
Russia,  and  this  prompted  the  final  ultimatum  to  Russia 
that  the  only  alternative  to  war  was  the  abject  surrender 
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of  Russia,  signified  by  the  total  demobilization  of  her  whole 
army.  War,  indeed,  was  almost  certain  from  the  time 
Austria  began  to  move.  It  was  absolutely  inevitable  from 
the  time  that  Russia,  responding  to  preparations  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  mobilized  in  her  northern  districts,  for  that 
brought  into  operation  the  terrible  time-table  which  the 
German  General  Staff  had  prepared  to  ensure  certain  vic- 
tory for  the  German  arms. 

There  was  only  one  question  in  doubt — whether  England 
would  fight.  So  little  attention  had  been  paid  in  England 
of  late  years  to  foreign  affairs  that  there  was  but  the  vaguest 
understanding  in  the  country  at  large  of  what  the  German 
menace  really  was.  There  was  a general  feeling,  however, 
that  if  France  was  to  be  attacked,  England  had  no  option 
but  to  stand  by  her,  in  view  of  the  tacit  but  none  the  less  real 
obligations  of  the  Entente.  But  it  was  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  that  brought  home  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion what  it  was  that  Germany  was  aiming  at,  and  crystal- 
lized feeling  into  immediate  action.  From  that  moment 
there  was  no  hesitation.  History  will  probably  record  that 
it  was  the  failure  of  the  German  General  Staff  to  appreciate 
how  powerful  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  be  in  countries 
which  had  enjoyed  political  freedom,  that  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  failure  of  their  original  plan.  It  was  the 
wonderful  courage  of  the  Belgian  people  in  refusing  a free 
passage  to  the  heart  of  a friend,  at  terrible  cost  to  them- 
selves, that  gave  the  respite  which  enabled  the  French  to 
complete  their  mobilization,  and  which  brought  the  British 
into  the  war  before  the  German  plan  had  been  carried 
through  and  all  resistance  in  Western  Europe  had  been 
crushed  to  the  ground. 


. . XI.  Absolutism  or  Democracy 

AFTER  this  examination  of  history,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  occasion  and  the  cause  of  the 
war.  The  murder  of  the  Archduke,  the  ultimatum  and  its 
time  limit,  the  mobilization  of  Austria-Hungary  or  Russia, 
all  these  were  but  the  immediate  occasions.  The  true  cause 
was  the  tragic  parting  of  the  ways  during  1848-1870,  when 
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France  and  Italy  chose  the  road  of  popular  government,  and 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were  driven  by  force  into 
accepting  autocratic  rule.  The  question  at  issue  during 
those  years,  says  the  biographer  of  Bismarck,  had  been 
whether  the  Crown  or  Parliament  should  rule  and  “the 
Crown  had  won  not  only  a physical  but  a moral  victory.” 

“From  that  time  the  confidence  of  the  German 
people  in  Parliamentary  government  was  broken. 
Moreover  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe 
in  which  one  of  these  struggles  had  conclusively  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Parliament.  The  result  of  it  was  to 
be  shown  in  the  history  of  every  country  in  Europe 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  It  is  the  most  serious 
blow  that  the  principle  of  representative  government 
has  yet  received.”* 

Prince  Biilow  gives  the  same  verdict.  “Liberalism,”  he 
writes,  “in  spite  of  its  change  of  attitude  in  national  ques- 
tions, has  to  this  day  not  recovered  from  the  catastrophic 
defeat  which  Prince  Bismarck  inflicted  nearly  half  a century 
ago  on  the  party  of  progress  which  still  dung  to  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  i848.”t 

How  fatal  the  triumph  of  autocracy  has  been  all  subse- 
quent history  has  shown.  During  the  last  fifty  years  the 
great  German  people,  which  had  led  the  world  for  so  long 
in  thought  and  music,  and  which  still  leads  it  in  its  capacity 
for  accurate  and  fearless  research  and  for  organized  enter- 
prise, has  been  steadily  corrupted.  Instead  of  being  made 
to  understand  that  they  were  free  ritizens,  and  that  as  free 
men  they  were  responsible  for  their  country’s  actions,  and 
that  by  no  jugglery  of  argument  about  patriotism  could 
they  absolve  themselves  of  that  responsibility,  Germans 
were  taught  that  it  was  the  highest  citizenship  to  obey 
without  question  the  direction  of  an  hereditary  caste.  Char- 
acter, the  habit  of  acting  under  a sense  of  responsibility 
for  one’s  actions,  is  the  special,  as  it  is  the  noblest,  product 
of  freedom.  The  national  character  of  Germany  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  political  system  inaugurated  by 
Bismarck.  The  result  was  inevitable.  Prince  Biilow, 
after  ten  years  as  Chancellor,  despairs  of  the  political  cap- 

• Head  lam,  Life  of  Bismarck . 
t Imperial  Germany,  p.  120. 
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acity  of  his  own  countrymen.  “Despite  the  abundance  of 
merits,”  he  says,  “and  the  great  qualities  with  which  the 
German  nation  is  endowed,  political  talent  has  been  denied 
it.”  And  Mommsen,  the  historian  of  Rome,  writing  in 
1903,  said  of  Germany,  “There  are  no  longer  free  citizens.” 

Autocracy  had  corrupted  German  “Kultur”  no  less  than 
it  has  corrupted  the  German  people.  “Kultur”  embodies 
much  that  is  priceless  and  noble  in  the  sphere  of  art  and 
intellect.  But  it  contains  also  that  element  of  slave  morality 
which  Nietzsche’s  free  spirit  discerned  in  his  countrymen 
and  denounced  with  such  passionate  rhetoric.  “Kultur” 
is  no  longer  the  pursuit  of  beauty  and  truth  wherever  they 
may  lead,  but  the  acceptance  of  German  standards  of  beauty 
and  truth.  If  they  do  not  prevail  by  their  own  virtue,  then 
they  must  be  enforced  by  the  State.  That  is  why,  to  a 
modern  German,  German  “Kultur”  must  be  spread  by  the 
sword,  and  why  “a  place  in  the  sun”  means  an  extension  of 
the  German  State.  “Kultur,”  in  fact,  does  not  fully  exist 
until  the  State  has  robbed  the  individual  of  his  liberty  and 
in  return  has  organized,  educated,  blue-booked  and  inspected 
him  into  an  obedient  and  useful  cog  in  the  great  national 
machine. 

Finally  the  triumph  of  autocracy  in  1871  has  led  to  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  ascendency  which  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  war.  It  is  inevitable  that  an  autocratic  caste  should 
wish  to  extend  its  dominion.  The  only  check  on  the  am- 
bition of  rulers  is  the  power  of  the  people,  who  if  left  to 
judge  for  themselves,  care  little  for  such  things.  But  the 
people  of  Germany,  misled  by  the  exceptional  features  of 
their  own  history  from  1864  to  1870,  corrupted  by  the 
malignant  teachings  of  the  great  governmental  machine, 
and  deprived  of  all  chance  of  developing  that  political  char- 
acter and  self-reliance  which  is  the  security  for  honesty  and 
fair  play  in  public  policy,  accepted  blindly  the  gospel  that 
it  was  their  destiny,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  to 
dominate  the  world  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed  to 
realize  that  their  western  neighbours  were  resisting  not 
Germany  but  the  fatal  principle  by  which  the  Germans  were 
enslaved.  Deserting  liberty  themselves  they  soon  began 
to  forget  or  ignore  the  rights  of  others  and  to  believe  that 
their  State  could  do  no  wrong.  The  worship  of  the  State 
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became  almost  a new  religion,  claiming  implicit  self-sacrifice 
and  implicit  obedience  from  its  devotees.  Yet  in  Germany 
the  State  is  not  even  the  people.  It  is  the  Emperor,  the 
Prussian  aristocracy,  the  army  and  the  bureaucracy.  It  is 
in  their  interests,  not  the  interests  of  the  German  people, 
that  the  gospel  of  “frightfulness,”  ascendency  and  war  has 
been  invoked,  and  that  countless  thousands  of  lives,  German 
and  non-German,  have  been  destroyed.  That  is  the  ter- 
rible truth  which  emerges  from  a study  of  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

Thus  the  great  war,  in  its  essence,  is  the  time-honoured 
struggle  between  the  principles  of  liberty  and  tyranny,  de- 
mocracy and  autocracy.  Its  first  manifestation  in  history 
was  when  the  Persian  king,  determining  to  allow  no  peoples 
to  refuse  his  overlordship  and  to  govern  themselves,  en- 
countered a spirit  such  as  was  unknown  in  his  own  enslaved 
dominions  at  Thermopylae,  Marathon  and  Salamis.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  the  great  King  wanted  to  rule  the  Greeks. 
It  was  that  he  could  not  bear  that  any  people  should  claim 
absolute  independence  of  himself  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  in  the  last  resort  his  will  was  their  law.  This  is 
exactly  what  modern  Germany,  under  the  impulse  of  her 
rulers,  has  been  contending  for  in  Europe. 

We  must  put  aside  [says  General  von  Bernhardi]  “all  such  notions 
of  equilibrium.  In  its  present  distorted  form  it  it  opposed  to  our 
weightiest  interests.  The  idea  of  a state  system  which  has  common 
interests  in  civilization  must  not,  of  course,  be  abandoned,  but  it  must 
be  expanded  on  a new  and  more  just  basis.  It  is  not  now  a question 
of  a European  state  system,  but  of  one  embracing  all  the  states  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  equilibrium  is  established  on  real  factors  of  power. 
We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  in  this  system  our  merited  position  at 
the  head  of  a federation  of  Central  European  States,  and  thus  reduce 
the  imaginary  European  equilibrium  in  one  way  or  another  to  its  true 
value,  and  correspondingly  to  increase  our  own  power.” 

According  to  this  teaching,  Germany  can  tolerate  no 
equal.  It  is  a case  of  world-dominion  or  downfall.  And 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  admitted  the  dominance  of  this 
idea  when  he  said  in  19 1 1 after  the  set-back  at  Agadir,  “The 
dominant  chord  of  the  passionate  feeling  which  prevails 
in  wide  circles  is  the  will  of  Germany  to  assert  herself  in 
the  world  with  all  her  strength  and  capacity.” 
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Such  a claim  no  other  nation  could  admit  and  still  pre- 
tend to  be  a free  people.  As  against  the  German  policy 
of  ascendency,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Europe, 
the  democratic  nations,  such  as  England  and  France,  set 
the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  power  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  nations 
are  free  and  equal,  and  are  entitled  to  go  their  own  way 
and  develop  along  their  own  lines,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
aim  at  enslaving  or  robbing  their  neighbours.  And  it  has 
for  a primary  object  the  recognition  of  law,  as  expressed 
in  treaties,  as  the  foundation  of  international  relations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  between  nations.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  Europe,  as  taught  by  Prussia,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  ascendency  of  one  power  and  the  subser- 
vience of  the  rest.  The  one  is  the  natural  outcome  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  the  other  is  the  inexorable  result  of 
government  by  an  autocratic  caste.  And  it  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  nations  of  the  Continent  shall  retain  their 
full  freedom,  or  whether  autocratic  Germany  shall,  by  de- 
feating them,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  resist  her  will 
again,  an  issue  fraught  with  incalculable  results  for  the 
world  and  the  progress  of  mankind,  which  is  being  fought 
out  on  the  grim  battlefields  of  Europe  to-day. 

But  though  the  dynamic  cause  of  the  war  has  been  the  in- 
stinctive desire  of  autocratic  Germany  to  destroy  liberty  in 
Europe  by  tolerating  no  equal  to  itself,  let  us  not  think 
that  no  measure  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  and  especially  ourselves.  Just  as  an 
autocracy  by  the  law  of  its  own  being  tends  to  militarism 
and  the  gospel  of  force,  so  a democracy  tends  to- 
wards folly  and  blindness  in  its  external  relations.  Power 
rests  with  the  people,  and  they  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
internal  problems,  with  social  reform,  the  abolition  of  privi- 
lege and  the  equalization  of  opportunity,  that  they  wilfully 
blind  themselves  to  the  hard  and  difficult  problems  of  the 
outside  world.  By  talking  peace  they  think  they  can  escape 
the  necessity  for  that  resolute  and  farsighted  foreign  policy 
by  which,  in  a world  divided  into  independent  sovereign 
States,  peace  can  alone  be  maintained.  It  is  a painful  truth 
that,  since  democracy  became  a reality  in  England,  the  Gov- 
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ernmeiit  has  tended  to  shelter  itself  behind  a kind  of  Mon- 
roe doctrine  for  the  British  Empire.  This  doctrine  is  called 
the  policy  of  “avoiding  foreign  entanglements.”  Such  a 
policy,  if  blindly  followed,  can  only  lead  to  disaster,  just  as 
our  failure  fully  to  face  our  foreign  responsibilities  has  led 
to  disaster  now.  The  world  is  one  whole,  and  what  goes  on 
in  one  part  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  react  on  every  other 
part.  We  realized  this  dimly  during  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  as  the  gospel  of  military  aggression  gained  greater 
and  greater  hold  on  Germany.  But  we  never  faced  the  full 
consequences  of  the  situation.  Even  after  the  revelation  of 
Germany’s  true  policy  in  the  years  1906—1909,  even  after 
Germany  at  Agadir  and  by  the  great  Army  and  Navy  Laws 
of  1912  and  1913  had  made  it  demonstrably  clear  that  she 
refused  to  accept  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  diagnosis,  that  peace 
in  Europe  could  be  maintained  only  by  nations  respecting 
one  another’s  liberties,  we  deluded  ourselves  with  false 
hopes.  The  charge  which  history  will  level  against  England 
is  not  that  she  has  hemmed  Germany  in  and  been  selfish  and 
grasping.  It  will  rather  be  that  in  the  face  of  a manifest 
plot  against  democracy  and  liberty,  after  overtures  of  friend- 
liness, supplemented  by  acts,  not  promises,  of  disarmament, 
had  been  scornfully  rejected,  she  did  not  face  the  facts,  make 
good  her  preparation^,  establish  definite  and  avowed  rela- 
tions with  other  threatened  powers,  and  so  make  it  clear  to 
Germany  that  she  could  not  make  herself  the  tyrant  of 
Europe  by  force  of  arms. 

On  us  the  chief  responsibility  for  blindness  chiefly  rests, 
for  we  condemned  as  alarmists  and  fools  the  farsighted 
prophets  who  sought  to  bring  home  to  us  what  our  respon- 
sibilities were.  But  it  rests  also  in  some  measure  on  other 
peoples  who  are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  rests 
with  Canada,  which  was  not  less  blind.  It  rests  with  Italy, 
which  remained  in  alliance  with  an  autocratic  and  reaction- 
ary State.  And  it  rests  also  with  the  great  Republic  which 
most  claims  to  be  the  home  of  liberty  and  which  for  nearly 
a hundred  years  has  believed  that  it  could  think  only  of  its 
own  affairs  and  had  no  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  liberty  and  justice  beyond  its  own  shores.  The  practical 
lesson  of  the  war  is  that  the  whole  trend  of  democratic  policy 
has  been  one-sided  and  blind.  In  future  no  nation  can  afford 
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to  ignore  the  outside  world.  Every  nation  that  has  self- 
respect  must  direct  its  policy  consciously  towards  the  im- 
provement of  international  relations  and  must  assume  the 
liabilities  and  obligations  which  such  a policy  involves.  The 
consideration,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  lesson 
will  affect  international  relations  in  the  future  must  be  re- 
served for  an  article  in  the  next  number  of  this  review. 

When  wrong  is  being  done  or  free  men  are  being  enslaved, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  and  honourable  man  to  step  in 
and  prevent  it,  if  he  can,  and  if  need  be  by  force.  Any  other 
course  only  leads  to  the  triumph  of  evil.  The  inevitable 
tragedy  of  the  victory  of  force  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  Germany  itself,  where,  in  acquiescing 
in  the  forcible  establishment  of  a tyrannical  Government  in 
their  own  case,  the  German  people  have  gradually  lost  the 
sense  of  liberty  themselves,  and  so  have  been  led  to  make 
the  supremest  sacrifices  in  order  to  extend  that  tyranny  over 
their  neighbours.  So  now  our  only  duty  is  to  spare  no  effort 
to  defeat  the  attempt  of  autocratic  Germany  to  establish  the 
reign  of  might  in  place  of  the  reign  of  liberty  throughout 
Europe.  And  it  is  doubly  important  because  on  the  issue  to 
the  conflict  will  depend  not  only  the  liberties  of  France, 
Belgium  and  the  minor  Powers,  and  the  future  peace  of  the 
world,  but  the  future  of  Germany  also.  As  late  as  1914, 
Professor  Delbriick,  the  successor  of  Treitschke  in  the  chair 
of  history  in  Berlin  University,  wrote : 

“Anyone  who  has  any  familiarity  at  all  with  our 
officers  and  generals  knows  that  it  will  take  another 
Sedan,  inflicted  on  us  instead  of  by  us,  before  they 
will  acquiesce  in  the  control  of  the  Army  by  the 
German  Parliament;” 

When  once  the  German  autocracy  has  met  its  Sedan,  the 
German  people,  abandoning  false  dreams  of  conquest  and 
dominion,  may  learn  the  true  lesson  of  the  war  and  take  the 
direction  of  their  own  destinies  into  their  own  hands.  And 
when  that  happens,  the  mainspring  of  militarism  and  the 
Prussian  cult  of  power  will  be  destroyed.  For  in  a demo- 
cratic State,  the  State  is  the  people,  not  a class  covetous  of 
dominion  and  power.  And  the  policy  of  a people  tends  to 
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concern  itself  not  with  the  glory  of  the  State,  but  with  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  be  guided,  not  by  the  im- 
moral principle  that  power  is  law,  but  by  the  same  standards 
of  justice,  equality  and  freedom  which  it  follows  in  its  own 
internal  affairs. 
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"And  yet  deliver  thou,  0 Father  Zeus,  the  Sons  of  the 
Achceans  from  under  this  cloud,  and  make  clear  sky 
above  them,  and  grant  to  their  eyes  to  see;  that  so,  if  it 
be  thy  will  to  slay  them,  thou  slay  them  in  the  light.” 

Thus  spake  he,  and  Father  Zeus  looked  down  upon 
him  in  his  sore  travail.  And  forthwith  he  smote  the 
mist,  and  drove  away  the  murk  from  heaven;  and  the 
sun  shone  forth,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  battle  was 
made  plain. 

THE  PRAYER  OF  AJAX  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OF  THE  SHIPS.  Iliad,  xvii,  645-650. 

AN  endeavour  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  trace 
the  modern  history  of  the  German  Empire,  to  indi- 
cate the  main  ideas  which  have  taken  shape  in  its  institu- 
tions, and  to  mark  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into 
conflict  with  its  three  great  European  neighbours,  in  par- 
ticular Great  Britain.  The  method  is  of  necessity  sum- 
mary, and  the  conclusions  rough.  No  pretence  is  made  of 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  ethical  foundations  of  modern 
German  Imperialism. 

It  was  essential  to  Europe  that  the  disunion  and  in- 
stability of  the  German  States  should  be  overcome  by  some 
effective  system  of  political  union;  it  may  have  been  in- 
evitable, when  that  union  was  achieved,  that  it  should  lead 
to  a new  disturbance  in  the  European  equilibrium.  Such 
questions  are  incapable  of  answer.  All  that  is  suggested 
here  is  that  the  German  Empire  of  to-day,  so  far  from  co- 
ordinating the  older  tendencies  of  German  character  and 
intellect,  has  taken  rather  the  shape  of  a reaction  against 
what  was  best  and  strongest  in  German  culture,  its  idealism; 
that  the  political  institutions  of  the  Empire  were  framed 
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too  completely  on  the  autocratic  and  militarist  model  to 
permit  of  adjustment  to  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas; 
that  the  generation  bred  and  disciplined  under  those  insti- 
tutions has  developed,  as  part  of  its  training,  a standard  of 
national  conduct  and  a belief  in  the  national  goal  which 
were  incompatible  from  the  outset  both  with  the  British 
view  of  international  relations  and  with  the  peace  of  the 
civilized  world;  and  that  the  two  Empires,  British  and 
German,  have  come  in  consequence  to  a life-and-death 
struggle  which  is,  in  part,  a conflict  of  interests,  but  also, 
above  and  beyond  all  questions  of  interest,  a heroic  conflict 
of  ideals. 


I.  German  Idealism 

THE  name  of  Germany  calls  to  mind  two  dissimilar  hu- 
man types.  The  one,  sanctioned  by  a moribund 
tradition,  is  a genial  wool-gathering  professor  in  a formid- 
able pair  of  spectacles,  untidy  of  habit  and  far  from  athletic 
in  form,  the  dedicated  slave  rather  than  the  possessor  of 
several  large  notebooks  and  a collecting-box.  We  have  all 
laughed  at  that  German  professor  in  our  infancy.  Like 
John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam,  he  is  an  established  type.  He  was 
the  only  kind  of  German  who  figured  in  boys’  books  of 
adventure,  at  any  rate  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  we  gave  him  our  affectionate  patronage — the  sort  of 
patronage  a public-school  boy  in  the  first  eleven  would 
bestow  upon  an  amiable  bookworn. 

The  other  type  of  German  is  in  spirit  the  absolute  anti- 
thesis of  the  professor,  though  he  conceals  a strong  touch 
of  the  professor  under  his  uniform.  He  is  a military  figure 
of  imposing  build,  helmeted,  cuirassed  and  spurred,  with 
upturned  moustaches,  a commanding  eye,  and  a powerful 
arm  encased  in  mail.  This  warrior  type  has  come  into 
existence,  so  far  as  the  British  public  is  concerned,  only 
during  the  present  century.  We  have  regarded  it  with  in- 
creasing dislike  and  anxiety,  as  a somewhat  uncivilized  par- 
venu in  the  comity  of  nations.  It  has,  to  our  eye,  an  outline 
of  primitive  and  almost  brutal  suggestion,  like  the  rudi- 
mentary masses  favoured  by  some  modern  German  archi- 
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tecture.  Contrasted  with  the  public  school  type  which  we 
prefer,  it  calls  to  mind  a strong  and  clever,  but  ungentle- 
manly,  bully. 

Like  John  Bull  or  Uncle  Sam,  these  two  German  figures 
are,  of  course,  merely  the  rough  types  of  popular  carica- 
ture; but  like  all  such  types  they  represent  an  instinctive 
popular  judgment  which  is  seldom  very  much  astray.  In 
the  case  of  Germany,  as  in  other  cases,  the  two  figures  are 
founded  on  broad  truth,  and  they  epitomize  together  in  a 
very  significant  way  the  origin  and  character  of  the  new 
German  Empire.  The  transformation  of  the  one  into  the 
other  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  history.  Even 
so  Faust,  calling  in  a dangerous  doctor  for  the  trouble  of 
his  soul,  abandoned  his  study,  his  books,  his  tubes  and  re- 
torts, his  doctor’s  gown,  in  order  to  live  the  worldly  life  he 
had  hitherto  despised. 

Since  Europe  emerged  from  the  Reformation  and  en- 
tered the  era  of  modern  history,  German  union  has  always 
been  a living  cause  with  the  great  majority  of  the  German 
peoples,  but  the  ideals  aspired  to  through  union  have  under- 
gone a fundamental  change  in  the  last  half-century.  In  the 
new  blossoming  of  European  mind  which  came  with  the 
Renaissance  the  German  share  was  intellectual  rather  than 
practical.  Coleridge’s  phrase,  “fundamental  brainwork,” 
describes  better  than  any  other  the  special  bent  of  the  Ger- 
man temperament.  Its  first  great  manifestation  was  in 
religion.  Then,  after  a period  of  slow  or  interrupted 
growth,  it  showed  its  power  once  more  in  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  history,  in  scholarship;  and,  combined  with  a 
noble  strain  of  imagination  and  romance,  it  produced  the 
greatest  musicians  of  all  time  and  two  or  three  of  the 
greatest  writers  and  poets.  The  traditional  words  of  Hans 
Sachs’s  “Hymn  Before  the  Dawn” — chosen  by  Wagner 
with  the  insight  of  genius  as  the  keynote  of  the  culminating 
scene  in  that  most  German  of  all  German  works,  The 
Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg — bring  with  them  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  Germany  which  emerged  in  little  centres 
of  intense  life  from  the  shadows  of  the  mediaeval  Empire. 

“Awake,  ’tis  close  on  dawn  of  day. 

I hear  amid  the  budding  may 

A nightingale  full-hearted  sing; 
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O’er  hill  and  dale  her  voice  doth  ring. 

The  Night  sinks  downward  in  the  west, 

From  eastward,  lo,  the  Morning  makes; 

And  Dawn  in  flaming  splendour  dress’d 
Athwart  the  shadows  on  us  breaks.” 

The  strange  passion  of  romance  in  the  simple  old  German 
words  will  not  bear  translation;  but  even  the  English  ver- 
sion, doggerel  though  it  be,  may  perhaps  suggest  the  touch 
of  symbolism,  the  visionary  aspiration  towards  a daylight 
for  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  which  lies  behind  the  original.  It 
is  significant  that  Wagner,  finishing  The  Master  Singers  in 
the  decade  which  saw  the  German  Empire  made,  begs  his 
countrymen,  in  Hans  Sachs’s  final  exhortation  to  the  citizens 
of  Nuremberg,  to  forswear  foreign  and  princely  influences 
and  hold  by  the  German  masters  of  art. 

“The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  let  it  part. 

Our  strength  and  stay  is  Holy  German  Art.” 

That,  in  even  looser  doggerel,  is  the  last  couplet  of  Hans 
Sachs’s  address.  To  an  English  audience  the  sentiment — 
Art  for  Empire  1 — would  seem  merely  ridiculous.  To  a 
German  audience,  even  in  1914,  it  is  a natural  tribute  to 
the  German  genius  and  a stirring  reminder  of  Germany’s 
creative  past. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  visionary  temper  in  Eliza- 
bethan or  in  Puritan  England  any  more  than  in  the  Great 
Britain  of  to-day.  With  all  her  poetic  and  literary  achieve- 
ment, England  from  the  Reformation  onwards  was  turning 
her  chief  forces  into  the  practical  business  of  extending  and 
defending  her  liberties — a.  severely  political  object  which 
led  step  by  step  to  worldwide  power.  Milton  abandoned 
literature  in  order  to  slave  as  Cromwell’s  secretary,  and 
returned  to  poetry  only  in  his  old  age.  There  was  no 
“fundamental  braintvork”  in  the  methods  which  established 
English  freedom  and  British  power.  Englishmen  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  settle  their  political  affairs,  like  their  legal 
code,  by  a kind  of  rough  instinct,  meeting  practical  neces- 
sities by  practical  expedients  as  they  arose.  In  due  course 
the  sum  of  these  practical  expedients  became  the  British 
Constitution  and  the  British  Empire — a process  which  sug- 
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gests  to  many  historians,  especially  the  German  ones,  that 
we  achieved  our  greatness  partly  by  fraud  and  partly  by 
mistake,  and  that  we  are  entirely  unworthy  of  it,  now  as  in 
the  past. 

This  political  and  practical  capacity  Germans,  with  their 
other  great  gifts,  unfortunately  lacked.  They  have  always 
been  creatures  of  intellect  rather  than  of  instinct.  Their 
contribution  to  European  progress,  so  great  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
has  been  weak  in  the  practical  business  of  statesmanship. 
The  Reformation — in  England  very  largely  a political 
movement,  ending  (like  everything  English)  in  compromise 
— was  in  Germany  a profound  convulsion  of  soul,  leading 
to  a new  intellectual  life.  Dr.  Busch,  Bismarck’s  Boswell, 
when  he  wishes,  in  the  preface  to  his  diaries,  to  fix  his 
master’s  greatness  once  and  for  all,  says:  “In  a hundred 
years  the  memory  of  Prince  Bismarck  will  take  a place  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  next  to  that  occupied  by  the  Witten- 
berg doctor .”  Bismarck  and  Martin  Luther — a strange 
comparison!  We  could  hardly  find,  among  the  men  who 
have  most  influenced  English  destinies,  so  violent  a con- 
trast of  types.  Indeed,  our  greatest  men  all  seem,  like 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  be  a mixture  of 
the  two. 

It  was  due  to  these  great  differences  of  character  and 
temperament  that,  while  England  was  building  up  her 
Empire,  Germany,  divided  into  many  States,  was  making 
little  impression  upon  the  world  except  in  the  things  of  the 
mind.  The  world’s  debt  to  Germany  for  thought  and 
knowledge  is  inestimable;  for  political  science  it  is  small. 
Germany  was  a land  of  dreams.  Her  peoples  from  the 
earliest  times  had  been  children  of  romance,  and  they  be- 
came, not  only  pioneers  of  thought,  but  the  unequalled 
masters  of  certain  forms  of  imaginative  art.  Of  that  the 
mere  names  of  their  composers  and  poets — Grimm  and 
Humperdinck,  Schubert  and  Schumann,  Schiller,  Heine, 
Weber,  Brahms — are  sufficient  testimony.  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Wagner — no  other  people  has  had  such  genius 
in  the  world  of  blended  thought  and  emotion  out  of  which 
music  springs ; and  no  other  people  has  shown  so  constantly 
the  power  of  laborious  craftsmanship  which  musical  crea- 
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tion  demands.  Goethe,  who  represented  in  his  single  work 
all  three  of  the  great  movements  of  German  mind — in 
science,  in  thought  and  in  romance — was  typical  of  German 
capacity,  and  in  his  attitude  to  the  world  a typical  German 
of  his  own  time. 

Voltaire’s  saying  that  while  France  ruled  the  land,  and 
England  the  sea,  Germany  ruled  the  clouds,  was  therefore 
profoundly  true  of  the  Germany  of  his  day.  It  was  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Germany  which  Napoleon  overran 
that  her  greatest  men  were  either  indifferent,  like  Goethe, 
to  the  violent  political  upheavals  of  the  period,  or  else,  like 
Beethoven,  moved  rather  by  the  abstract  ideas  evolved  in 
revolutionary  France  than  by  any  German  patriotism.  The 
ideal  of  that  Germany  was  art  and  culture,  not  patriotism. 
Its  vital  forces  were  turned  to  the  production,  not  of  polit- 
ical efficiency  or  military  leadership,  but  of  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Goethe’s 
Faust. 

This  was  the  Germany  on  which  the  figure  of  the  genial 
professor,  familiar  to  caricature,  was  founded.  To  it  the 
whole  world  owes,  and  has  always  paid,  a steady  tribute  of 
affection  and  gratitude. 


II.  The  Prussian  Autocracy 

THAT  Germany,  however,  for  all  its  power  and  nobility 
of  mind,  was  efficient  only  in  the  realms  of  art  and 
knowledge ; in  politics  it  was  a prey  to  internal  disunion  and 
foreign  intrigue.  Bismarck,  like  Wagner,  saw  in  foreign 
and  princely  influences  the  bane  of  German  life,  but  he 
judged  these  influences  as  a statesman  and  had  other 
remedies  to  suggest  than  devotion  to  German  Art.  Bis- 
marck, the  mailed  warrior  and  autocrat,  Wagner,  the  poet 
and  revolutionary,  are  striking  examples  of  the  contrast 
between  the  practical  German  mind  and  the  visionary  one. 
Whence  came  the  tradition  seized,  developed  and  fixed  by 
Bismarck — the  tradition  of  order,  efficiency  and  positive 
material  aims? 

Side  by  side  with  the  Germany  of  thought  and  dreams, 
there  has  long  been  another  Germany,  the  peculiar  pos- 
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session  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  orderly,  practical  and 
positive,  demanding  only  a vigorous  lead  and  iron  disci- 
pline. Europe  was  first  forced  to  recognize  this  Germany 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  political  and  military  genius 
raised  the  Prussia  of  his  day  to  the  rank  of  a European 
Power.  The  same  Germany  revealed  itself,  again  under 
Prussian  auspices,  in  the  organization  which  brought  about 
the  War  of  Liberation  and  strove  in  company  with  En- 
gland for  Napoleon’s  downfall.  It  won  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  it  took  part  at  Waterloo.  And  it  was  this  Prus- 
sian Germany  which  rose  again,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  under  Bismarck,  Moltke  and  Roon, 
overcoming  another  Napoleon  and  completing  in  that  pro- 
cess the  great  structure  of  the  German  Empire.  Hence 
comes  the  warrior  type  which  has  gradually  ousted  the 
wool-gathering  professor  of  tradition  from  his  place  in  the 
public  mind. 

Bismarck’s  Reflections  and  Reminiscences  have  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  Prussian  laboratory  in  which  the  project 
of  the  modern  German  Empire  was  worked  out.  It  was 
not  the  creation  of  a people  or  of  a Parliamentary  system, 
giving  gradual  and  tentative  expression  to  popular  ideas 
and  aims,  but  rather  the  work  of  a few  great  men,  who  im- 
posed their  ideas  and  aims  upon  their  fellow-countrymen. 
The  desire  for  union  was  already  indeed  widespread  when 
Bismarck  came  to  power,  but  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  German  States  it  had  always  gone  to  waste;  and  there 
was  cogent  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  people  and  their 
princes  the  only  road  to  political  efficiency  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  lay  in  acceptance  of  a Prussian  hege- 
mony, which  was  itself  the  product  of  autocratic  power. 
“The  Gordian  knot  of  German  circumstance,”  wrote  Bis- 
marck in  his  later  years,*  “.  . . could  only  be  cut  by  the 
sword;  it  came  to  this,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  and  with  him  the  Prussian  Army,  must  be 
gained  for  the  national  cause ; whether  from  the  ‘Borussian’ 
point  of  view  one  regarded  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  or 
from  the  national  point  of  view  the  unification  of  Germany, 
as  the  main  object;  both  aims  were  co-extensive .”  The 
creative  impulse  came,  in  fact,  from  an  autocratic  and  mili- 

* Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  (English  edition), 
vol.  I,  p.  316. 
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tarist  system  in  the  hands  of  one  dominating  individual.  In 
Prussia  this  system  was  traditional,  and  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  Prussian  character;  Bismarck  merely  re-established 
it  at  a moment  when  it  was  lapsing  into  weakness  and  decay. 
But  he  had  to  use  sheer  force  to  impose  it  upon  Germany 
as  a whole,  first  by  war  against  the  rival  dynasty  of  the 
Habsburgs  in  Austria,  and  afterwards  by  leading  the  Ger- 
man States  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Third  Empire  in  France. 
The  famous  phrase  in  which  he  foreshadowed  these  methods 
on  his  accession  to  power  in  1862  has  become  a household 
word.  “The  great  questions  are  to  be  settled,”  he  said  in 
the  Prussian  Diet  in  1862,  “not  by  speeches  and  majority 
resolutions,  but  by  blood  and  iron.”  The  majority  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  refused,  in  point  of  fact,  to  support  him;  and 
Bismarck  applied  his  principles  at  once  by  framing  military 
budgets  and  creating  a great  military  machine  autocratically 
under  the  seal  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  the  war  of 
1866  against  Austria  he  triumphantly  passed  an  Act  of 
Indemnity.  The  King  objected  to  the  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  seemed  an  admission  of  constitutional  im- 
propriety in  the  course  taken  by  himself  and  his  Minister. 
Bismarck  overcame  his  objections  by  showing  that  Parlia- 
ment would  be  confessing  its  own  previous  errors,  not 
attributing  errors  to  the  King.* 

The  episode  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system,  which,  as  Bismarck  held,  required  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment to  restore  it  to  efficiency.  He  had  Prussian  history 
on  his  side.  Frederick  the  Great’s  Prussia  was  the  creation 
of  drill  and  discipline,  not  merely  in  military  matters,  but 
in  every  department  of  national  life.  It  was  built  up  by 
his  victories;  it  was  organized  by  his  inordinately  paternal 
administration ; it  crumbled  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  foreign 
invasion  when  his  directing  hand  was  withdrawn.  The 
Prussia  which  defeated  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  was  likewise 
the  creation  of  a wonderful  administrative  machine,  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  genius  of  two  or  three  great  men;  and  it 
likewise  lost  power  for  many  years  when  Napoleon  had 
been  overthrown  and  the  pressure  of  strong  leadership  re- 
laxed. Bismarck  knew  his  fellow-Prussians,  and  they  re- 
sponded to  his  methods  with  the  historic  energy  of  Prussia 
under  discipline.  The  ideal  type  of  Prussian,  Bismarck 

• Refections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  pp.  76-7. 
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once  observed,  “goes  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  service 
with  the  simple  words,  ‘At  your  orders,’  but,  if  he  has  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  dreads  the  criticism  of  his 
superior  officer  or  of  the  world  more  than  death,  even  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  his  energy  and  correct  judgment  to 
be  impaired  by  the  fear  of  blame  and  reproof.”  Such  was 
the  temperament  of  the  whole  country. 

Bismarck  shaped  his  course  accordingly,  first  with  Prussia 
as  his  field  of  action  and  then  with  the  whole  German 
Union.  The  spirit  in  which  he  set  to  work  is  well  illus- 
trated by  his  interview  with  the  King  when  he  accepted  the 
position  of  Minister-President.  The  King  was  proposing 
to  abdicate  rather  than  grant  the  constitution  which  was 
demanded  of  him  by  the  Diet.  Bismarck  persuaded  him  at 
once  to  tear  the  paper  up.  “I  succeeded  in  convincing 
him,”  he  writes,*  “that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  a question  of  Liberal  or  Conservative  of  this  or  that 
shade,  but  rather  of  monarchical  rule  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  latter  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 
if  even  by  a period  of  dictatorship.  I said:  ‘In  this  situa- 
tion I shall,  even  if  your  Majesty  command  me  to  do 
things  which  I do  not  consider  right,  tell  you  my  opinion 
quite  openly;  but  if  you  finally  persist  in  yours,  I will  rather 
perish  with  the  King  than  forsake  your  Majesty  in  the 
contest  with  parliamentary  government.’  ” 

The  King  responded  to  these  precepts,  veiled  as  assur- 
ances, when  Bismarck  was  with  him,  but  he  suffered  relapses 
after  conversations  with  the  Queen,  who  had  weak  consti- 
tutional leanings.  Such  was  the  effect  of  a journey  to 
Baden-Baden,  soon  after  this  first  interview,  where  the 
King  joined  the  Queen  for  her  birthday.  Bismarck  went 
in  pursuit,  and  “waited  for  him  in  the  still  unfinished  rail- 
way station,  filled  with  third-class  travellers  and  workmen, 
seated  in  the  dark  on  an  overturned  wheelbarrow.”  He 
finally  ran  the  King  to  earth  “by  himself  in  an  ordinary 
first-class  carriage,”  and  expounded  his  views  on  the  way 
back  to  Berlin.  (He  had  a weakness  for  conducting  critical 
conversations  with  his  Sovereign  in  coupe  railway-carriages, 
presumably  because  he  was  secure  there  against  the  incur- 
sion of  “Court  influences.”)  After  a time  the  King  inter- 

* Reflections  and  Reminiscences , vol.  I,  p.  293. 
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rupted  with  the  words : “I  can  perfecdy  well  see  where  all 
this  will  end.  Over  there,  in  front  of  the  Opera  House, 
under  my  windows,  they  will  cut  off  your  head,  and  mine 
a little  afterwards.”  Bismarck  was  unperturbed.  “When 
he  was  silent” — he  records  in  his  Memoirs — “I  answered 
with  the  short  remark,  ‘Et  apres,  Sire V ‘Apres,  indeed;  we 
shall  be  dead,’  answered  the  King.  ‘Yes,’  I continued, 
‘then  we  shall  be  dead ; but  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later, 
and  can  we  perish  more  honourably?  . . . Your  Majesty 
must  not  think  of  Louis  XVI ; he  lived  and  died  in  a con- 
dition of  mental  weakness,  and  does  not  present  a heroic 
figure  in  history.  Charles  I,  on  the  other  hand,  will  always 
remain  a noble  historical  character,  for  after  drawing  his 
sword  for  his  rights  and  losing  the  battle,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  confirm  his  royal  intent  with  his  blood.”*  This 
seems  to  have  cheered  the  King,  and,  fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, his  anxieties  proved  groundless.  Prussia  at 
the  great  cross-roads,  two  hundred  years  after  England, 
took  the  other  path  decisively.  Her  intellectuals,  and  the 
Liberalism  of  1848,  were  alike  swept  out  of  her  way. 

The  combined  systems  of  militarism  and  autocracy  which 
Bismarck  consolidated  in  Prussia  are,  in  fact,  responsible, 
not  merely  for  the  unification  of  Germany  under  Prussian 
hegemony,  but  for  the  main  significance  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  the  modern  world.  Bismarck  saw  no  other  road  to 
German  unity  than  the  defeat  of  German  particularism  and 
of  foreign  influence  by  force  of  arms.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
mon German  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  States  as  a vague 
ideal,  the  German  felt  his  provincial  allegiance  much  more 
strongly  than  his  common  German  nationality.  “It  is  as  a 
Prussian,  a Hanoverian,  a Wurtemberger,  a Bavarian,  or  a 
Hessian,  rather  than  as  a German,  that  he  is  disposed  to 
give  unequivocal  proof  of  patriotism ; and  in  the  lower  or- 
ders and  the  parliamentary  groups  it  will  be  long  before  it  is 
otherwise.”*  That  was  Bismarck’s  opinion  as  late  as  1891, 
twenty  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire ; the  case 
was  naturally  much  worse  in  the  ’sixties.  The  particularism 
of  the  States  was  centred  upon  the  local  Courts,  and  these 
Courts  were  always  struggling  to  maintain  their  dignity  and 
interests  against  each  other  by  the  support  of  foreign  Pow- 

• Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  I,  pp.  309-11. 
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ers.  It  seemed  impossible  to  give  practical  expression  to  the 
ideal  of  union  through  the  Diet  at  Frankfurt  or  by  any  other 
popular  or  parliamentary  means.  On  the  other  hand,  Prus- 
sia “could  no  longer  wear  unaided  on  its  long  narrow  figure 
the  panoply  which  Germany  required  for  its  security;  that 
must  be  equally  distributed  over  all  the  German  peoples.” 
Repeating  his  famous  phrase  to  the  Diet  in  his  Memoirs, 
Bismarck  reiterates  in  old  age  his  belief  that  “we  could  get 
no  nearer  the  goal  by  speeches,  associations,  decisions  of  ma- 
jorities; we  should  be  unable  to  avoid  a serious  contest,  which 
could  only  be  settled  by  blood  and  iron.”*  In  other  words, 
the  realization  of  German  unity  demanded  that  the  militar- 
ism and  autocracy  of  the  Prussian  system  should  be  fastened 
upon  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  sword.  Blood  and  iron  were 
thrown  into  the  scales,  first  against  the  other  great  German 
dynasty,  the  Habsburgs,  and  then  against  the  foreign  influ- 
ence of  the  Third  French  Empire.  Such  methods  were  ut- 
terly out  of  character  with  Goethe’s  Germany,  the  Germany 
of  thought  and  dreams;  but  they  were  natural  to  the  Prus- 
sian system,  and  that  system  prevailed. 

King  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  was 
elected  “hereditary  Emperor  of  the  Germans”  in  1 849.  He 
refused  the  honour,  which  would  have  been  quite  nominal, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  accept  it  from  the  people, 
but  only  from  his  peers.  In  1871  King  William  I crowned 
himself  German  Emperor,  not  on  German  soil  and  amid  the 
German  people,  but  surrounded  by  his  army  in  the  con- 
quered capital  of  a foreign  Power.  Bismarck,  who  had 
welded  the  Empire  upon  the  anvil  of  war,  ruled  it  for  twenty 
years  as  a practically  omnipotent  Chancellor.  He  yielded 
up  his  control  only  to  another  autocrat,  the  present  Emperor, 
who  declared  in  the  heat  of  his  rupture  with  the  great  Chan- 
cellor that  “there  is  only  one  master  of  the  nation,  and  that 
is  I,  and  I will  not  abide  any  other.”  The  sanction  of  the 
system  thus  expressed  was  the  army,  which  had  built  the  Em- 
pire up.  The  Prussian  ideal  was  riveted  upon  the  German 
people  as  the  necessary  condition  of  German  union,  and 
under  the  modern  Empire  policy  and  people  alike  have  been 
shaped  by  Prussian  rulers  in  the  rigid  Prussian  mould. 

* Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  309*10. 
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HISTORY,  then — for  English  eyes,  at  least — seems  to 
present  two  Germanies,  one  of  which  has  conquered 
and  enslaved  the  other.  The  metaphor  is,  perhaps,  too 
crude.  A truer  one  might  picture  the  older  Germany  of 
dreams  as  a broad  and  placid  river,  fed  by  the  clouds  and 
flowing  amid  vine-dad  slopes  and  legendary  rocks  from  al- 
most forgotten  mountains,  like  the  German  Rhine;  while 
Prussia  would  be  a rapid  glacier-torrent,  which  has  carried 
the  color  and  temperature  of  ice  into  the  warm  bed  of  the 
older  stream. 

The  Germany  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  is  not*' 
two  but  one.  The  currents  have  mingled  their  waters,  and 
the  Prussian  torrent  now  has  the  depth  and  volume  of  the 
whole  main-stream  of  German  thought. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Empire  is  a union  of  twenty- 
six  States,  and  that  forty  years  of  association  under  the  Em- 
pire has  not  obliterated  the  differences  of  many  centuries — 
particularly  that  betwen  the  harder  Germans  of  the  North 
and  East,  and  the  softer  Germans  of  the  South  and  West. 
These  States  live  their  own  lives  in  many  important  re- 
spects; it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  strengths  of  modern  Germany 
that  it  contains  so  many  flourishing  centres  of  provincial  ac- 
tivity. It  combines,  for  instance,  the  most  rigid  autocracies 
with  fairly  advanced  representative  systems,  and  ideas  are 
often  expressed  with  weight  in  provincial  assemblies  which 
consort  ill  with  the  absolute  militarist  policy  of  united  Ger- 
many. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  foreign  observers  than  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  cross-currents  such  as  these.  The 
Germans  are  notoriously  incapable  of  interpreting  such  fac- 
tors in  the  system  of  the  British  Empire,  which  they  have 
long  believed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disruption ; and  it  is  bet- 
ter that  Englishmen  should  venture  no  opinions  on  the  dis- 
ruptive elements  in  German  society.  What  is  absolutely 
certain  is  that  neither  provincial  particularism  nor  political 
differences  have  greatly  affected  the  development  of  Ger- 
man policy  since  1871  to  1914.  The  lead  has  been  Prussian 
throughout,  and  Germany  as  a whole  has  followed  that  lead 
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with  characteristic  thoroughness.  Never  has  a national  pol- 
icy been  so  laboriously  interpreted  and  expounded  and  jus- 
tified. In  the  realm  of  theory  it  has  been  set  forth  as  a new 
revelation,  of  paramount  importance  to  the  world.  In  the 
realm  of  action  its  necessities  have  been  worked  out  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  it  has  been  equipped  with  every  possible 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  modern  States.  Religion,  science 
and  philosophy  have  been  called  in  aid  to  moralize  and 
spread  its  power.  German  thinkers  and  historians  live  no 
longer  in  the  clouds.  They  are  the  advance  guard  of  the 
German  armies  and  fleets,  preaching  conquest  and  dominion 
as  the  highest  and  most  worthy  of  human  creeds. 

There  is  in  all  this  movement  the  violence  of  a great  re- 
daction of  mind.  Bismarck’s  achievements,  carried  through 
by  an  amazing  combination  of  consummate  diplomacy  and 
ruthless  force,  captured  and  absorbed  his  fellow-countrymen 
by  sheer  success.  It  has  been  said  of  the  German  people  by 
one  of  themselves  that  ever  since  1871  they  have  been  sieges- 
trunken,  drunk  with  victory.  The  saying  is,  perhaps,  un- 
just in  the  cruder  sense,  for  their  belief  in  their  own  invinci- 
bility has  often  been  shot  with  moments  of  panic  regarding 
English  or  Russian  aims ; but  it  is  absolutely  true  in  the  sense 
that  Bismarck’s  victorious  career  set  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  in  revolt  against  the  visionary,  intellectual,  ineffectual 
traditions  of  its  past  and  turned  its  whole  energy  into  the 
cult  of  positive,  material  aims.  Philosophers,  historians, 
professors,  teachers  of  every  grade,  writers  of  every  class — 
every  influence,  in  fact,  which  could  shape  opinion  amongst 
the  adult  population  and  school  the  mind  of  the  young,  has 
been  concentrated  upon  the  national  cause,  preaching  it  as 
the  world-wide  dominance  of  German  culture  to  be  achieved 
by  the  absolute  dominance  of  German  arms.  “All  which 
other  nations  attained  in  centuries  of  natural  development- 
political  union,  colonial  possessions,  naval  power,  interna- 
tional trade — was  denied  to  our  nation  until  quite  recently. 
What  we  now  wish  to  attain  must  be  fought  for,  and  won, 
against  a superior  force  of  hostile  interests  and  Powers.”* 
That  is  the  utterance  of  a German  soldier,  but  it  represents 
the  creed  which  is  inculcated  in  every  German  university  and 
school. 

* Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  von  Bernhardi,  p.  Sz. 
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It  is  too  late  now  to  question,  as  many  English  observers 
of  Germany  in  the  past  ten  years  have  sought  to  do,  the  im- 
mense influence  of  this  teaching  upon  the  German  nation. 
Every  great  movement  in  Germany  since  Napoleonic  times 
has  been  preceded  by  just  such  a campaign  in  German  lec- 
ture-rooms. It  is  part  of  the  German  people’s  inheritance, 
and  also  of  its  strength,  that  it  responds  with  enthusiasm 
to  what  Englishmen  might  regard  as  literary  and  academic 
ideas.  The  aims  of  the  present  have  thus  been  grafted  upon 
the  grandeurs  of  the  past  in  such  a way  that  the  great  pro- 
cession of  heroic  figures  in  the  mediaeval  Empire,  and  the 
splendid  pioneers  of  German  intellect  in  the  period  between 
the  mediaeval  Empire  and  the  modern  one,  are  blended  in 
the  visions  of  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  race,  he  sees,  was 
first  great  in  action  and  afterwards  great  in  thought;  both 
these  greatnesses,  he  ardently  believes,  are  to  be  combined 
in  its  future  career.  Goethe’s  Germany  and  Fichte’s  Ger- 
many are  transfused  and  changed.  Berlin  has  conquered 
Weimar,  and  Weimar  has  transformed  Berlin.  For  all  the 
provincial  differences  of  the  German  people,  the  cult  of  for- 
cible expansion  is  their  central  and  dominating  ideal.  In  the 
new  generation  since  1870  it  represents  a mass  of  vital  en- 
ergy which  has  all  flowed  steadily  into  the  Prussian  mould. 
It  is  the  real  driving-force  in  German  life,  the  secret  of  the 
tremendous  organization  of  warlike  power  with  which  the 
British  Empire  is  struggling  now. 

There  is  thus  a fundamental  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  German  Empires,  which  largely 
explains  the  difference,  now  so  palpable,  between  their  meth- 
ods and  aims.  The  German  Empire  was  raised  like  a light- 
house, the  work  of  less  than  a decade,  the  plan  of  a single 
great  mind.  The  British  Empire  has  grown  like  a coral- 
island,  without  a plan.  The  character  of  the  German  Em- 
pire was  fixed  by  the  man  who  made  it,  and  by  the  State  out 
of  which  he  came.  The  character  of  the  British  Empire  has 
been  shaped  by  the  common  strivings  and  instincts  of  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen.  It  is  like  the  English  Common  Law, 
built  up  gradually  by  practical  experience,  so  that  every  prin- 
ciple is  merely  a generalization  from  common-sense  judg- 
ments in  particular  instances  and  represents  the  average 
feeling  of  average  Englishmen  all  down  the  centuries.  Com- 
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pared  with  this  the  German  system  is  a code  of  law,  worked 
out  on  principles  which  a few  despotic  law-givers  have  laid 
down. 

The  English  mind  responds  instinctively  to  the  claim  of 
loyalty  from  King  and  Commonwealth,  but  uncontrolled 
authority  is  repugnant  to  it.  The  democratic  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence  is  as  necessary  to  all  British  peoples  as 
the  air  which  they  breathe.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  their  corporate 
political  existence  exactly  what  air  is  to  their  lungs.  A British 
citizen  must  feel  that  he  has  an  equal  voice  with  every  other 
citizen  in  the  government  which  he  obeys.  With  every  other 
citizen  he  can  say  I’etat,  c'est  mot.  Without  this  sanction  no 
British  Government  can  exist.  In  the  German  system,  as 
framed  by  its  Prussian  law-givers,  precisely  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  State  is  something  apart  from  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  average  citizen;  he  must  simply  obey  it  for 
his  own  good  and  that  of  the  Fatherland.  Criticism  is  in- 
deed permitted  to  him,  and  organs  are  provided  in  which 
criticism  may  be  heard;  but  none  of  these  factors  modify  the 
fundamental  principle  of  authority  on  which  the  State  is 
based.  The  nation,  as  one  of  the  most  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic writers  on  Germany  has  recently  pointed  out,  is  “to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  outside  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try.”* The  habit  of  submission  to  its  rulers  is  in  its  blood. 

The  Prussian  deference  to  authority,  the  Prussian  ca- 
pacity for  discipline,  the  Prussian  concentration  on  material 
aims — these  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  German  Em- 
pire-State. Foreign  as  they  were  in  some  respects  to  the 
other  peoples  of  Germany,  they  have  been  accepted  because 
of  their  success.  The  whole  nation  reacted  against  its  past 
after  the  victories  of  1866  and  1870,  and  the  potent  organi- 
zation of  the  State  seized  upon  that  reaction  and  stamped 
its  character  on  the  new  generation  which  has  since  arisen. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
people  in  the  present  war.  The  moment  has  come  which 
they  have  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to  expect,  and  they 
believe  their  cause  to  be  just.  Democracy  is  the  higher  sys- 
tem and  it  will  win;  but  it  fights  at  a great  disadvantage 
against  such  a conscious  national  machine  as  now  obeys  the 
Head  of  the  Prussian  hegemony. 

* The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  By  W.  H.  Dawson,  p.  430. 
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IV.  Bismarck’s  Legacy 

I HE  policy  of  “blood  and  iron”  had  a purpose  and  a 
justification  in  Bismarck’s  first  years  as  Minister-Pres- 
which  disappeared  entirely  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire.  Bismarck,  as  the  preceding  section  has  shown, 
conceived  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a Germany  so  weak  in 
purpose  and  disunited  in  policy  that  only  the  strong  hand 
of  Prussia,  imposing  union  by  the  sword,  could  rescue  it  from 
the  failures  and  disasters  of  the  past  two  centuries.  He  had 
to  deal,  first,  with  the  historic  rivalry  of  the  German  dynas- 
ties, and  afterwards  with  the  disintegrating  policy  of  foreign 
Powers,  amongst  which  the  Third  French  Empire  was  much 
the  most  dangerous.  These  two  main  objects  justified  in  his 
mind  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  and  the  war  of  1870 
against  Napoleon  the  Third.  Regarded  from  German  prem- 
ises the  case  is  very  strong,  and  it  should  not  be  confused 
by  criticism  of  Bismarck’s  method — his  cynicism,  his  duplic- 
ity, his  ruthless  use  of  force.  These  characteristics  founded 
indeed  a sinister  tradition  for  the  Empire  which  he  made, 
but  they  do  not  vitally  affect  the  moral  argument  for  his 
main  policy  from  1862  to  1871.  The  wars  which  he  then 
waged  he  could  not  unjustly  regard  as  wars  of  liberation,  in- 
evitable if  freedom  and  unity  were  ever  to  be  permanently 
secured  for  the  central  European  system  of  German  States. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  for  questioning 
the  merits  of  the  constitutional  structure  which  those  wars 
were  waged  to  raise.  The  case  against  the  German  Empire, 
even  as  Bismarck  conceived  it,  is  something  much  broader 
and  deeper  than  the  tradition  of  cynical  diplomacy  which  he 
bequeathed  to  it.  Western  civilization — if,  as  we  of  the 
British  Empire  believe,  the  cause  of  civilization  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  representative  government — had  much  to  dread 
in  certain  features  of  the  constitutional  system  which  Prus- 
sia imposed  upon  united  Germany,  and  Bismarck  himself 
was  fully  conscious  of  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Prussian 
idea  of  government,  as  applied  to  the  German  Empire,  was 
an  almost  complete  negation  of  the  constitutional  and  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  age — a system  bound  to  lead  to  in- 
ternal instability  and  unrest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gave 
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untrammeled  authority  to  an  enormous  military  machine, 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  towards  aggression  and  ad- 
venture was  sure  to  be  enhanced  by  fear  of  political  change 
within.  Bismarck’s  own  Memoirs  contain  many  references 
of  weight  to  the  double  menace  which  this  system  involved. 
His  reflections  on  universal  suffrage,  and  the  fact  that  he 
adopted  it  for  the  Imperial  Lower  House,  show  him  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  power  of  the  democratic  movement,  al- 
though, in  theory,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  it.  His  allu- 
sions to  the  army  and  the  military  chiefs  display  an  even 
keener  appreciation  of  their  inherent  tendencies,  which  he 
loved  but  strove  to  restrain.  He  built  as  best  he  could,  but 
the  equilibrium  of  his  structure  required  for  its  maintenance 
and  extension  hands  no  less  skilful  than  his  own.  Before  he 
died,  he  saw  it  passing  into  hands  of  whose  competence  he 
was  far  from  sure. 

Not  only  military  equipment  [he  writes  in  old  age]  but  also  a 
correct  political  eye  will  be  required  to  guide  the  German  ship  of 
state  through  the  currents  of  coalitions  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
consequence  of  our  geographical  position  and  our  previous  history. 

. . . Former  rulers  looked  more  to  the  capacity  than  the  obedience 
of  their  advisers;  if  obedience  alone  is  the  criterion,  then  demands 
will  be  made  on  the  general  ability  of  the  monarch  which  even 
Frederick  the  Great  himself  would  not  satisfy,  although  in  his  time 
politics  both  in  war  and  peace  were  less  difficult  than  they  are  to- 
day.* 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  lately  published  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Belgium,  and  the  progressive 
revelations  of  Italy’s  experience  at  the  hands  of  her  two 
allies,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  German 
diplomacy,  under  its  present  inspiration,  has  lost  the  “cor- 
rect political  eye” ; and  though  Bismarck  warned  his  country 
against  that  danger,  his  statesmanship  must  take  a great 
part  of  the  blame.  It  is  the  fault  of  all  autocratic  work  like 
that  of  Bismarck  or  Napoleon  that  it  depends  on  a succes- 
sion of  Bismarcks  and  Napoleons  for  permanence.  Bis- 
marck’s Empire — for  it  is  his — has  at  last  exhibited  the  de- 
fects of  its  origin  for  all  the  world  to  see.  His  statesmanship 
cannot  be  absolved  of  responsibility  for  the  events  of  1914; 
but  he  himself  was  at  least  aware  of  the  danger  and  concen- 
trated with  untiring  resource  upon  the  task  of  averting  it  so 
long  as  he  had  power. 

* Reflections  and  Reminiscences , vol.  II,  p.  287. 
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In  no  department  of  his  work  was  this  more  constantly 
apparent  than  in  his  foreign  policy.  The  history  of  his  di- 
plomacy is  long  and  tortuous;  but  a very  few  quotations 
from  his  records  will  serve  to  show  how  entirely  contrary 
to  his  teaching  is  the  policy  which  the  Empire  is  following 
to-day. 

Like  Frederick  the  Great,  his  ablest  predecessor,  Bis- 
marck had  the  priceless  instinct  of  when  and  where  to  stop. 
When  Frederick’s  advisers  urged  him  to  proceed  from  Prus- 
sian consolidation  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany,  he 
answered,  “No,  that  would  be  too  awkward  a burden.”  Bis- 
marck likewise  was  cautious  and  practical  in  his  ambition. 
He  proves  it  constantly  in  his  own  rise  to  power,  and  the 
same  sagacity  afterwards  informs  his  policy.  When,  for 
instance,  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  the 
idea  of  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  occurs  to  him,  the 
primary  reason  is,  not  conquest,  but  consolidation.  He  says 
with  truth  that  through  those  provinces  in  the  main  France 
has  carried  on  her  traditional  harrying  of  Germany.  The 
great  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg  are  necessary,  he 
contends,  as  bulwarks  against  French  aggression.  And 
Busch,  his  confidential  scribe,  is  instructed  to  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  opinions : 

The  danger  does  not  lie  in  Bonapartism,  although  the  latter  must 
rely  chiefly  upon  Chauvinist  sentiment.  It  consists  in  the  incurable 
arrogance  of  that  portion  of  the  French  people  which  gives  the  tone  to 
the  whole  country.  This  trait  in  the  French  national  character, 
which  will  guide  the  policy  of  every  dynasty,  whatever  name  it  may 
bear  and  even  of  a republic,  will  constantly  lead  to  encroachments 
upon  peaceful  neighbours.  Our  victories,  to  bear  fruit,  must  lead 
to  an  actual  improvement  of  our  frontier  defences  against  this  rest- 
less neighbour.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  diminution  of  military 
burdens  in  Europe,  or  desires  such  a peace  as  would  permit  thereof, 
must  look  not  to  moral  but  to  material  guarantees  as  a solid  and 
permanent  barrier  against  the  French  lust  of  conquest;  in  other  words, 
it  should  in  future  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  France  to  invade 
South  Germany  with  a comparatively  small  force,  and  even  in  peace 
to  compel  the  South  Germans,  through  the  apprehension  of  such 
attack,  to  be  always  reckoning  with  the  French  Government.  Our 
present  task  is  to  secure  South  Germany  by  providing  it  with  a de- 
fensible frontier.  To  fulfil  that  task  is  to  liberate  Germany,  that  is, 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813  and  1814.* 

* Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  in  His  History.  By  Dr.  Moritz  Busch, 
voL  I,  p.  134. 
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The  French  Government  might  well  adopt  Bismarck’s 
own  words  as  a statement  of  its  present  case  against  Ger- 
many. 

Bismarck  was,  of  course,  a master  of  statement  suited  to 
European  consumption,  but  the  fundamental  justice  of  his 
argument — if  not  the  entire  sincerity  of  its  expression — is 
proved  by  his  often  reiterated  views  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  German  situation  between  France  and  Russia.  A joint 
attack  by  those  two  Powers  upon  the  eastern  and  western 
frontiers  was  the  contingency  which  he  labored  without 
ceasing  to  make  impossible ; but  given  that  security,  he  had 
no  mind  for  policies  of  aggrandisement  directed  against 
either  of  them.  The  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and 
with  Italy  was  not,  moreover,  in  his  opinion  a sufficient  guar- 
antee against  the  dreaded  contingency ; he  reinforced  it  there- 
fore with  the  famous  “insurance  treaty”  with  Russia.  A 
conversation  on  Russia  in  1888,  towards  the  end  of  his  days 
as  Chancellor,  is  recorded  by  Busch,  which  makes  his  views 
upon  the  folly  of  war  against  France  and  Russia  abundantly 
plain. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  [he  says  to  Busch  in  that  year]  that  Russia 
would  take  up  arms  against  us,  if  we  were  again  to  be  attacked  by 
the  French;  but  if  the  Russians  were  to  declare  war  upon  us,  the 
French  would  certainly  join  them  immediately,  and  after  all,  in  such 
a war,  we  should  not  be  so  very  certain  to  win,  while  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  even  if  it  were  victorious,  as  in  any  case  we  should 
lose  a great  deal  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  also  suffer  considerable 
indirect  damage  through  the  interruption  of  work  and  trade,  and  we 
should  never  be  able  to  take  anything  from  the  French  or  Russians 
that  would  compensate  us  for  our  losses.  It  is  only  the  English  who 
would  benefit  by  it.* 

The  same  idea  is  constantly  recurring  in  his  Memoirs. 
“Count  Shuvaloff,”  he  observes  in  the  course  of  his  chapter 
on  the  Triple  Alliance,  “was  perfectly  right  when  he  said 
that  the  idea  of  coalitions  gave  me  nightmares.”  That 
nightmare  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  chief  oppressions  when  he 
resigned  the  reins  of  policy  to  the  present  Emperor. 

The  name  he  gave  himself  of  “honest  broker”  among  the 
European  Powers  was,  therefore,  no  misnomer  so  far  as  his 
intentions  were  concerned.  “Germany,”  he  writes  in  1891, 
“is  perhaps  the  single  Great  Power  in  Europe  which  is  not 

•Busch,  vol.  Ill,  p.  182. 
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tempted  by  any  objects  which  can  only  be  attained  by  a suc- 
cessful war.  It  is  our  interest  to  maintain  peace,  while  with- 
out exception  our  continental  neighbors  have  wishes,  either 
secret  or  officially  avowed,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  except 
by  war.  We  must  direct  our  policy  in  accordance  with  these 
facts — that  is,  we  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  war  or  to 
limit  it.”  Whatever  kind  of  broker  he  may  have  been,  he 
was  at  least,  on  solid  grounds  of  self-interest,  not  a preda- 
tory one. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  judged  by  his  methods,  his  “hon- 
esty” is  hard  to  sustain.  There  was  scarcely  any  form  of 
deceit  and  subterfuge  from  which  he  seems  to  have  shrunk 
at  any  time  in  order  to  gain  his  ends.  Busch,  his  “little 
archer,”  details  with  relish  the  many  poisoned  arrows  which 
he  launched  in  the  Press  at  Bismarck’s  command.  A great 
man,  as  put  on  record  by  his  valet,  is  doubtless  at  a disad- 
vantage for  which  allowances  should  be  made ; but  the  most 
famous  instance  of  his  unscrupulousness,  the  doctoring  of 
the  Ems  telegram  and  the  sending  of  it  to  the  Press  in  the 
mutilated  form,  is  recorded  without  apology  in  the  Memoirs 
by  his  own  hand.  It  was  a process  of  “editing”  which,  as 
Moltke  said  at  the  time,  turned  a note  of  parley  into  a note 
of  defiance,  and  it  led  directly  to  the  French  declaration  of 
war.  However  inevitable  that  war  may  have  been,  however 
justifiable  its  purpose  on  the  German  side,  no  English  states- 
man’s reputation  could  have  survived  the  exposure  of  such 
an  abuse  of  international  canons. 

Bismarck,  however,  and  his  two  accomplices  in  the  deceit, 
Moltke  and  Roon,  had  absolutely  no  qualms.  The  three 
were  dining  together,  in  low  spirits,  when  the  telegram  ar- 
rived, and  Bismarck  proceeded  to  convert  it  from  a harmless 
notification  into  “a  red  rag  to  the  Gallic  bull.”  He  ex- 
pounded the  project  to  his  friends,  and  instantly  produced 
in  them  a joyous  mood,  the  “liveliness”  of  which  surprised 
him. 

They  had  suddenly  recovered  their  pleasure  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  spoke  in  a more  cheerful  vein.  Roon  said:  “ Our  God  of 
old  lives  still  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in  disgrace.”  Moltke  so  far 
• relinquished  his  passive  equanimity  that,  glancing  up  joyously  to- 
wards the  ceiling  and  abandoning  his  usual  punctiliousness  of  speech, 
he  smote  his  hand  upon  his  breast  and  said:  “If  I may  but  live  to 
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lead  our  armies  in  such  a war,  then  the  devil  may  come  directly 
afterwards  and  fetch  away  my  old  carcass.”* 

It  is  an  engaging  picture. 

Unhappily  the  unscrupulousness  of  Bismarck's  diplomacy 
has- left  a deeper  impression  upon  the  Wilhelmstrasse  than 
its  sagacity.  While  the  lines  of  his  policy  have  been  aban- 
doned, his  methods  have  been  retained  and  developed  to  a 
point  which  hardly  requires  more  illustration  than  the  recent 
official  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  in  London  and  his  Government.  In  this 
a telegram  of  vital  importance  is  given  without  the  correc- 
tion by  which  the  Ambassador  immediately  followed  it  up, 
explaining  that  the  telegram  in  question  was  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding  and  that  the  error  was  his  own,  not  the 
British  Government’s.  On  the  strength  of  this  confusion 
and  suppression  the  world  is  invited  to  condemn  Great  Bri- 
tain’s perfidy — a curious  sequel  to  Bismarck’s  action  in  pub- 
lishing the  draft  Belgian  treaty  in  1870  in  order  to  establish 
the  perfidy  of  France. 

Bismarck  never  seems  to  have  regretted  this  aspect  of  his 
diplomatic  teaching,  but  he  always  refused  to  admit  in  his 
later  years  that  a statesman  would  be  justified  in  forcing  a 
war  which  he  regarded  as  inevitable.  The  passage  in  the 
Memoirs  in  which  he  records  this  opinion  is  of  striking  in- 
terest now,  for  it  shows  his  apprehension  of  militarist  influ- 
ence in  the  German  system  when  once  his  controlling  hand 
was  withdrawn.  He  is  discussing  Moltke’s  “love  of  com- 
bat,” and  turns  to  the  question  whether  diplomacy  can  ever 
be  justified  in  deliberately  causing  war. 

I have  always  opposed  the  theory  which  says  “yes”;  not  only  at 
the  Luxemburg  period,  but  likewise  subsequently  for  twenty  years, 
in  the  conviction  that  even  victorious  wars  cannot  be  justified  unless 
they  are  forced  upon  one,  and  that  one  cannot  see  the  cards  of  Provi- 
dence far  enough  ahead  to  anticipate  historical  development  according 
to  one's  own  calculation.  It  is  natural  that  in  the  staff  of  the  army 
not  only  younger  active  officers,  but  likewise  experienced  strategists, 
should  feel  the  need  of  turning  to  account  the  efficiency  of  the  troops 
led  by  them  and  their  own  capacity  to  lead,  and  of  making  them 
prominent  in  history.  It  would  be  a matter  of  regret  if  this  effect 
of  the  military  spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  army;  the  task  of  keeping 
its  results  within  such  limits  as  the  nation’s  need  of  peace  can  justly 

* Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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claim  is  the  duty  of  the  political,  not  the  military  heads,  of  the  State. 
That  at  the  time  of  the  Luxemburg  question,  during  the  crisis  of 
1878,  invented  by  GortchakofI  and  France,  and  even  down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  the  staff  and  its  leaders  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  astray  and  to  endanger  peace,  lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
institution,  which  I would  not  forego.  It  only  becomes  dangerous 
under  a monarch  whose  policy  lacks  sense  of  proportion  and  power 
to  resist  one-sided  and  constitutionally  unjustifiable  influences. 

The  centenary  of  Bismarck’s  birth  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
Germany  with  becoming  reverence  in  1915.  With  all  the 
homage  they  have  paid  him,  it  is  strange  to  reflect  how  far 
his  countrymen  have  traveled  from  the  purpose  and  principle 
of  his  life’s  work. 


V.  Bureaucracy  and  Militarism 

TJISMARCK’S  cult  of  power,  his  disbelief  in  all  but 
M material  forces,  his  cynicism,  his  lack  of  scruple,  his 
brutality — these  things  indeed  the  German  people  have  taken 
to  their  hearts  and  exalted  like  a religion.  But  his  practical 
vision  of  a “satiated”  Germany,  in  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bors and  content  to  guard  the  greatness  which  he  had  given 
her — that  has  been  thrown  to  the  winds  for  new  ambitions 
which  could  only  be  advanced  by  constant  aggression  and,  if 
need  were,  war. 

Bismarck’s  German  policy  depended  on  two  conditions 
for  success.  It  was  essential  on  the  one  hand  that  the  consti- 
tutional system  of  the  Empire  should  provide  some  adequate 
means  of  expression  for  the  main  body  of  public  opinion  in 
internal  politics.  Failing  that,  the  army  and  the  bureaucracy 
were  bound  to  exercise  an  absolutely  decisive  influence  on 
national  policy,  and  those  two  bodies  would  only  be  irritated 
into  antagonism  and  dangerous  unrest  by  the  irresponsible 
criticism  of  the  champions  of  popular  right.  It  was  equally 
essential,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  necessary  economic  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  should  be  pursued  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  trade  competition,  not  by  a State  policy  involv- 
ing menace  and  aggression  against  other  Powers. 

Neither  condition  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  Germany  of  1870-1914  has  been  a Federation  in 
which  one  undemocratic  State  has  been  practically  omnipo- 
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tent.  Prussian  domination  has  been  assured  by  the  unlim- 
ited powers  of  the  King-Emperor,  by  the  complete  control 
exercised  by  Prussia  over  the  Federal  Council  (which  gov- 
erns all  legislation),  and  by  the  increasing  sense,  even  in  the 
southern  States,  of  the  material  and  military  advantages  of 
leaving  things  as  they  are.  The  Parliamentary  system  is  an 
absurdity.  The  Reichstag  is  elected  on  an  ultra-democratic 
suffrage;  if  the  distribution  of  seats  were  not  grotesquely 
anomalous,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  Socialist.  The  re- 
sult is  that  it  looks  revolutionary,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  impo- 
tent. Ministers  are  not  responsible  to  it,  but  are  merely 
heads  of  departments.  In  practice,  therefore,  Reichstag 
Socialism — though  in  itself  of  a very  harmless  Whig  char- 
acter— helps  reaction  by  presenting  a terrible  picture  of  the 
alternative  to  military  and  bureaucratic  control.  Meanwhile 
Prussia,  which  is  two-thirds  of  Germany,  has  a State  Parlia- 
ment elected  on  an  ancient  plutocratic  franchise,  which  makes 
the  Agrarian  and  Clerical  interests  absolutely  supreme. 
This  solid  block  of  interests  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Prussian 
system  and  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  and  it  has  been 
driven  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  militarism  by  fear 
of  the  political  revolution  which  its  connection  with  the  Im- 
perial system  seems  to  threaten. 

This  ill-balanced  constitution  was  patched  up  in  a hurry 
in  1870-1.  It  was  not  shaped,  like  British  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  long  and  proved  experience  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  administrative  necessities.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
devised  by  one  controlling  mind,  which  framed  it  to  suit  its 
own  methods  of  government  and  views  of  national  policy. 
Bismarck  could  play  off  the  military  machine,  the  bureau- 
cracy and  the  Parliaments  against  each  other  to  suit  his  no- 
tions of  immediate  expediency.  The  constitution  was  an 
instrument  built  for  a great  virtuoso,  and  it  could  not  be  al- 
tered when  conditions  changed  and  the  great  virtuoso  had 
gone.  All  the  internal  crises  of  recent  years  have  been 
vehement  assaults  upon  the  constitution,  but  these  assaults 
have  been  powerless;  partly  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian  governing  forces  and  traditions,  backed  by  the 
whole  landed  interest;  partly  because  of  the  feebleness  of 
all  parliamentary  parties,  which  have  no  tradition  except  to 
be  the  tools  of  Ministers;  and  partly  because  the  only  real 
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forces  of  opposition  have  been  driven  into  the  extreme  pos- 
ture of  enemies  of  the  State. 

German  opinion  has  therefore  been  unable  to  develop — 
and  much  less,  to  express  itself — on  any  but  military,  mate- 
rialist and  megalomanic  lines.  These  aspirations  it  could 
find  most  admirably  represented  in  the  army  and  the  bureau- 
cracy, which  thus  acquired  a sanction  like  that  of  represen- 
tative institutions  elsewhere;  all  other  aspirations  were 
doomed  to  barrenness  from  birth. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  what  course  a freer  Germany  might 
have  taken ; she  has  not,  in  fact,  been  free  to  take  any  other 
course.  Political  education  has  been  impossible,  and  the 
great  departments  have  practically  done  what  they  chose. 
The  vast  increases  of  expenditure  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  indeed  been  stage-managed  in  appropriate  ways — 
after  the  Morocco  crisis  by  Press  campaigns  against  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  after  the  Balkan  wars  by  Press  cam- 
paigns against  Russia.  But  these  campaigns  were  only  needed 
to  stir  an  opinion  already  brewed  in  the  great  vats  of  Prus- 
sian policy — the  schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the 
bureaucratic  machine.  The  German  people  do  not  make 
their  Government;  their  Government  makes  them. 

It  was  only  another  inevitable  result  of  these  constitu- 
tional and  political  conditions  that  the  progress  of  economic 
expansion  should  take  the  character  of  a forcible  campaign 
against  all  other  nations.  There  was  certainly  no  justifica- 
tion for  that  campaign  in  economic  conditions,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  German  thought  have  long  abandoned  the  economic 
argument  for  the  need  of  expansion  by  arms.  There  is,  for 
instance,  practically  no  emigration  from  Germany;  on  the 
contrary,  she  imports  a great  deal  of  foreign  labor,  and  the 
density  of  her  population  to  the  square  mile  is  less  than  half 
that  of  England  or  Belgium.  Her  economic  necessities 
therefore  resolve  themselves  into  raw  materials  for  her  in- 
dustries, markets  for  her  manufactures,  and  reinforcements 
to  her  food-supply.  These  are  not  conditions  compelling 
any  choice  between  “world-dominion  or  downfall” — the  al- 
ternatives which,  since  Bismarck’s  retirement,  her  leaders 
have  long  presented  to  her  as  absolutely  exhaustive.  In  par- 
ticular, they  necessitate  no  rivalry  with  free-trade  England, 
who  not  only  opens  her  own  market  to  Germany,  but  main- 
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tains  equality  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations  in  her  Depend- 
encies and  stands  throughout  the  world  for  the  policy  of  the 
“open  door.”  If  business  Germany,  bourgeois  Germany  and 
working-class  Germany  has  thrown  itself  into  the  policy  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  the  cause  does  not  lie  in  economic 
pressure  of  any  serious  kind.  It  lies,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
simple  fact  that  the  German  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  bear  the  stamp,  like  everything  else  in  Germany,  of 
an  omnipotent  educational  machine.  The  paternalism  of 
Prussian  administration  comes  naturally  to  them.  Business 
is  merely  another  section  of  the  great  State  organism.  It  is 
fostered,  organized  and  directed  by  the  governing  powers, 
and  those  who  conduct  it  take  their  inspiration  from  the 
same  alcoholic  vats  as  the  rest  of  the  nation — from  the 
schools,  the  universities,  the  army,  the  bureaucratic  machine. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  Bismarck’s  Empire  could 
have  saved  itself  from  this  intoxication  and  followed  the 
sober  courses  which  he  enjoined.  The  nation  as  it  now  is 
seems  to  be  the  inevitable  product  of  the  system  which  he 
bequeathed,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  grumbled  the  more 
in  his  old  age  from  secret  anxieties  as  to  the  durability  of  his 
handiwork.  The  key  to  practically  everything  intolerable 
in  modern  Germany  is  Prussian  dominance.  Bismarck  fast- 
ened this  Prussian  autocracy,  with  its  reactionary  and  mili- 
tarist discipline,  upon  the  whole  German  people,  and  gave 
it  unassailable  power  over  the  national  destiny.  The  German 
of  all  kinds  is  docile  to  authority ; he  accepts,  indeed  he  de- 
mands, the  guidance  of  the  State.  Professional  Germany, 
scientific  Germany,  scholarly  Germany,  literary  Germany, 
even  artistic  Germany — as  witness  modern  German  archi- 
tecture— caught  in  the  reaction  from  national  inefficiency 
and  dominated  by  the  success  of  Prussian  leadership  in  two 
wars,  have  taken  the  Prussian  mould  as  completely  as  the 
army  of  the  bureaucracy.  Even  social  reform  is  no  excep- 
tion ; as  pursued  in  Germany,  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
struments of  State  control  which  Prussian  policy  has  devised. 
Human  beings  who  concentrate  on  one  idea  develop  a ter- 
rible efficiency  against  their  fellow-men.  Germany  as  an 
Empire-State  has  done  the  same  thing. 

That  acute  American  observer,  Mr.  Price  Collier,  who 
spent  a part  of  his  youth  in  a German  university  and  re- 
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turned  to  study  Germany  only  a year  ago,  has  drawn  a vivid 
picture  of  the  externals  of  this  national  docility,  and  collected 
some  astonishing  instances  of  its  results.  It  seems,  for  in- 
stance, from  a recent  volume  by  a distinguished  German 
prison  official,  that  one  out  of  every  twelve  persons  now  liv- 
ing in  Germany  has  been  convicted  of  some  offence.  This  is 
not  that  Germans  are  a criminal  or  disorderly  people — far 
from  it;  it  is  merely  that  they  are  surrounded  by  regulations 
from  their  first  walk  outside  a perambulator,  or  in  one,  to 
their  graves.  And  “quite  right,  too,”  says  Mr.  Price  Col- 
lier; they  go  to  pieces,  like  Bismarck’s  Prussian  lieutenant, 
without  it.  “Quite  right  to  hang  the  German  world  with 
the  sign  Verboten;  quite  right  to  distribute  titles  and  medals 
and  orders,  for  the  more  they  are  uniformed  and  decorated 
and  ticketed  and  drilled  and  taken  care  of,  the  better  they 
like  it.  Over-organization  has  brought  this  about.  Their 
theories  have  hardened  into  a veritable  imprisonment  of  the 
will.” 

Under  Prussian  influence  German  theories  have  indeed 
hardened  into  a drilled  and  disciplined  national  monomania. 
They  have  now  plunged  Europe  into  the  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  in  history,  and  only  war  has  revealed  how  powerful 
and  how  demoralizing  their  teaching  has  been. 

VI.  The  Religion  of  War 

THE  root  of  all  modern  German  policy  is  a belief  in 
material  power,  expressed  in  armaments.  It  is  derived 
in  the  main  from  Bismarck’s  confidence  in  “blood  and  iron,” 
and  from  Bismarck’s  reiterated  statement  that  the  inter- 
national position  of  every  people  depends  on  material,  not 
moral,  guarantees. 

This  was  Bismarck’s  theory,  but  his  practice  showed  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  material  power,  however 
great,  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  force  of  moral  ideas. 
No  statesman  labored  harder  to  secure  his  country  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Bismarck’s  successors  at  the  helm  of  the  German  ship 
have  flung  those  qualifications  into  the  sea.  Power  is  now 
the  sole  consideration — “the  end-all  and  be-all  of  a State.”* 

* Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  General  von  Bernhardi,  p.  40. 
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“The  morality  of  the  State,”  says  the  same  popular  writer, 
“must  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  raison  d’etre  of  the  State, 
and  not  of  the  individual  citizen.”  The  State  is  thus  exalted 
as  something  separate  from  the  mind  and  conscience  of  its 
citizens,  a non-moral  and  predatory  organism  seeking  only 
a strength  superior  to  that  of  other  States.  Given  that  supe- 
riority, everything  else  will  be  added  unto  it,  and  its  culture, 
throned  on  bayonets,  will  prevail.  The  creed  of  modem 
Germany  not  merely  postulates  material  power  as  necessary 
to  a State,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  civilization  and  its  distinc- 
tive cast  of  moral  ideas;  but  it  sets  material  power  above  all 
other  factors  whatsoever,  and  makes  morality  subservient 
to  that  governing  idea. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  standard  of  morality  in 
international  relations;  and  the  German  theory  may  no 
doubt  be  effectively  illustrated  by  incidents  in  the  practice  of 
even  the  most  enlightened  States  in  their  dealings  with  less 
powerful  neighbors.  But  it  is  neither  Pharisaical  nor  far- 
fetched to  point  out  that  the  British  political  system  has  been 
built  up  on  presumptions  of  an  utterly  different  kind  to  these 
modern  German  canons.  Englishmen  are  not  strong  in  the- 
ory; but  their  practice  in  the  gradual  development  of  their 
institutions — first  in  England  and  then  through  kindred 
stocks  throughout  the  world — has  been  to  test  the  State  by 
its  capacity  to  produce  self-respecting  and  independent  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  English  belief  that  goodness  in  a citizen,  as 
in  a human  being,  involves  the  power  to  choose  between  one 
course  and  another.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  State  to  mould  the  general  will  of  its  citizens,  but  to 
represent  it;  and  that  State  is  the  best  which  carries  with  it 
in  all  its  activities,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  mind  and  con- 
science, freely  developed,  of  the  greatest  number  of  citizens. 
In  such  a State  the  views,  the  feelings  and  the  moral  ideas  of 
individual  citizens  do  largely  influence  its  policy;  the  per- 
sonal judgment,  for  instance,  of  Edmund  Burke  regarding 
the  actions  of  Warren  Hastings  is  ultimately  expressed  in 
the  temper  of  British  Government  in  India.  And  this  same 
moral  sanction  influences  its  relations  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments, since  British  statesmen,  with  all  their  authority  when 
once  office  has  been  accorded  them,  are  the  creatures  of 
British  opinion  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  use  of  national 
power. 
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The  cult  of  power  in  Germany  has  eliminated  all  these  in- 
fluences or  presumptions;  and  so  far  is  the  conscience  of 
Germans  as  individuals  from  affecting  the  actions  of  the 
State,  that  the  State,  on  the  contrary,  moulds  the  whole  mind 
of  the  average  German  in  accordance  with  its  aims.  The 
State  is  thus  above  all  criticism,  and  no  moral  barriers  are 
allowed  to  thwart  its  “will  to  power.”  As  a claimant  for 
power,  it  has  found  itself  a late-comer  among  the  strong  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  Germany  was  dreaming  while  other  nations, 
and  England  in  particular,  were  acquiring  vast  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth.  She  cannot  play  her  part  in  the 
world,  the  part  due  to  German  mind  and  energy,  without 
acquiring  a similar  dominion ; and  since  the  path  of  peaceful 
acquisition  is  closed  to  her — or  at  any  rate  not  sufficiently 
open  to  gratify  her  ambition  as  rapidly  and  extensively  as 
she  desires — she  must  force  her  way  by  violence. 

In  accordance  with  these  ambitions  Germany  has  devel- 
oped within  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  entirely  new  re- 
ligion of  war.  It  is  based,  not  on  Bismarck,  who  in  theory 
at  least  repudiated  it,  but  on  the  old  Prussian  military 
authorities,  and  in  particular  on  Clausewitz.  To  Clausewitz 
war  was  merely  “a  continuation  of  policy,”  to  be  invoked 
whenever  expedient.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  Napoleonic 
era,  and  though  he  fought  against  Napoleon  as  a good  Prus- 
sian, he  regarded  Napoleonic  methods  as  the  basis, 
not  merely  of  successful  war,  but  of  all  sound  statesmanship. 
The  methods  by  which  German  union  was  achieved  between 
1866  and  1871  have  seemed  to  modern  Germans  to  estab- 
lish the  wisdom  of  Clausewitz  above  all  other  wisdoms.  A 
strong  Prussian  school  had  long  inculcated  this  warlike  phi- 
losophy. In  the  reaction  after  1871  it  was  taken  up  under 
Prussian  inspiration  and  gradually  fitted  out  with  an  im- 
mense paraphernalia  of  historical,  scientific  and  ethical  argu- 
ments. There  is  no  intellectual  life  in  German  universities 
which  is  not  colored  by  this  teaching.  Treitschke,  the  great 
historian  of  Prussian  achievement  and  the  relentless  enemy 
of  England,  is  only  the  best  known  of  a multitude  of  influ- 
ences, great  and  small,  which  have  carried  the  propaganda 
through  the  whole  German  system.  A recent  observer  has 
found  that  an  average  of  seven  hundred  books  is  published 
annually  in  Germany  dealing  with  the  subject  of  war.  West- 
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em  civilization  has  come  to  regard  war  as  an  evil  to  be 
avoided  by  every  resource  of  statesmanship — the  last  dread 
arbitrament  when  every  other  means  of  settlement  has 
failed.  German  thought  meanwhile  has  been  taking  exactly 
the  opposite  course,  and  has  preached  war  as  the  necessary 
instrument  of  policy,  good  as  a means  and  good  in  itself, 
to  be  used  without  scruple  whenever  the  national  interest 
may  be  advanced  thereby,  without  regard  to  human  loss  or 
suffering.  The  governing  stocks  of  humanity,  it  holds  with 
some  crude  passages  in  Nietzsche,  are  above  humane  consid- 
erations. 

These  men  are,  in  reference  to  what  is  outside  their  circle  (where 
the  foreign  element,  or  foreign  country,  begins),  not  much  better 
than  beasts  of  prey.  . . . They  feel  that  in  the  wilderness  they  can 
revert  to  the  beast  of  prey  conscience;  like  jubilant  monsters  who 
perhaps  come  with  bravado  from  a ghastly  bout  of  murder,  arson, 
rape  and  torture.  ...  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  at  the  core  of 
all  these  races  the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant  for  spoil 
and  victory.* 

The  reaction  to  this  cult  of  dominion  by  force  over  other 
nations  has  told  of  necessity  on  Bismarck’s  cautious  scheme 
of  foreign  policy.  In  particular,  Bismarck’s  principle  of  se- 
curing national  interests  by  diplomatic  arrangements  creat- 
ing a balance  of  power — this  historic  English  policy  and  the 
only  policy  of  any  rational  statesmanship  which  aims  at 
avoiding  war — has  been  cast  aside  in  favour  of  constant  en- 
deavors to  create  a German  diplomatic  hegemony.  “An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,”  says  General  von  Bernhardi,  ignor- 
ing Bismarck’s  sanction  for  that  policy,  “to  produce  a real 
equilibrium  by  special  alliances.  One  result  only  has  been 
obtained — the  hindrance  of  the  free  development  of  the  na- 
tions in  general,  and  of  Germany  in  particular.  This  is  an 
unsound  condition.”!  If  “free  development”  means  the  ad- 
vance of  Germany  towards  European  hegemony,  the  argu- 
ment is  unanswerable;  and  the  further  consideration  that 
such  “free  development”  must  mean  war  in  no  way  weakens 
General  von  Bernhardi’s  desire  for  it.  “We  must  put 
aside,”  he  writes,  “all  notions  of  equilibrium.” 

•Nietzsche,  The  Genealogy  of  Morals  (Complete  English  Edition,  vol. 
xiii.)  9 pp.  39-40- 

t Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  108. 
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From  these  premises  it  is  a very  short  step  to  the  complete 
abandonment  of  Bismarck’s  whole  scheme  of  security,  and 
General  von  Bernhardi  makes  it  without  flinching.  The 
Triple  Alliance,  he  says,  is  inadequate  because  of  its  “purely 
defensive  character.”  It  ignores  “the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  events,”  and  “does  not  guarantee  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers help  in  the  prosecution  of  their  essential  interests.”11'  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  Germany  to  take  the  initiative 
and  establish  a new  position  for  herself  at  the  head,  if  pos- 
sible, of  a dominant  Federation  of  Central  European  States. 
Her  destiny  demands  this  process  of  aggrandizement;  it 
must  be  achieved,  if  necessary,  by  force ; it  must  proceed  in 
any  case  without  regard  for  any  State  which  stands  in  Ger- 
many’s way.  In  particular,  Germany  “must  square  her  ac- 
countJ>  with  France — they  are  the  General’s  own  italics — 
and  since  France  will  not  accept  an  inferior  position  for  her 
diplomacy,  “the  matter  must  be  settled  by  force  of  arms.” 
The  alternatives  before  Germany  are  “world-power  or 
downfall.”  She  must  dominate  Europe,  and  through  Eu- 
rope, the  world,  since  thus  alone  can  she  discharge  her  “great 
duties  of  the  future,”  and  “stamp  a large  part  of  humanity 
with  the  impress  of  the  German  spirit.”! 

General  von  Bernhardi  is  no  mere  fire-eater  of  the  mess- 
room,  as  many  British  and  American  critics  were  fain  to  be- 
lieve until  a few  short  weeks  ago.  He  is  typical  of  a move- 
ment which  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  political  and  military 
system  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  heat  of  European 
rivalry  English  evidence  upon  these  facts  has  sometimes 
been  taken,  even  in  the  British  Dominions,  as  of  doubtful 
reliability;  but  Americans  have  borne  no  less  striking  wit- 
ness to  their  actuality.  Mr.  Price  Collier’s  concluding  chap- 
ters in  Germany  and  the  Germans  is  a masterly  summary  of 
their  significance.  Professor  Usher,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, is  even  more  explicit  in  his  book  on  Pan-Germanism, 
published  last  year.  “The  Germans,”  he  says  there,  “aim  at 
nothing  less  than  the  domination  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
by  the  Germanic  race,”  and  he  brushes  aside  the  contention 
that  this  ambition  is  a transient  one,  imposed  by  a few  strong 
personalities  and  evoking  no  popular  response  in  the  Ger- 

* Ibid.,  p.  85. 

t Germany  and  the  Next  War.  See  the  whole  chapter  headed  “World- 
power  or  Downfall,”  pp.  83-114.* 
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man  people.  “No  doubt,  a few  men  only  know  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  plans  for  the  realization  of  this  stupendous  en- 
terprise, but  the  whole  nation  is  none  the  less  fired  by  their 
spirit,  and  is  working  as  a unit  in  accordance  with  their  direc- 
tions.” Prussia  and  the  Prussian  system  have,  indeed, 
drugged  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  entire  nation  like  a 
species  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 

Professor  Usher  calls  attention  to  one  salient  aspect  of 
the  propaganda  which  has  not  been  much  considered  hither- 
to by  the  political  or  the  business  world  outside  Germany. 
It  deserves  quotation — the  last  which  space  permits — both 
as  a striking  example  of  the  denial  of  all  conventional  ethics 
which  is  implicit  in  German  Imperialism  and  also  as  an  indi- 
cation of  Germany’s  strongest  and  bitterest  antagonism. 
The  idea  is  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  repudiation  of 
Germany’s  liabilities,  as  a debtor  nation,  to  her  creditors. 
The  blow  is,  of  course,  aimed  principally  at  England : 

The  world  has  paid  her  tribute,  but  the  world  need  continue  to 
pay  that  tribute  only  so  long  as  it  wishes.  The  moment  thp  bor- 
rowers refuse  longer  to  recognize  the  validity  of  her  claims  upon 
their  revenues  and  incomes  and  begin  to  realize  that  they  hold,  with  a 
clutch  which  she  cannot  loosen,  the  actual  substance  of  wealth,  then 
they  will  begin  to  see  that  her  wealth  is  not  real,  but  depends  purely 
upon  their  willingness  to  continue  to  pay  her  revenue,  which  they 
may  stop  paying  her  at  any  moment  without  suffering  any  conse- 
quences. To  be  sure,  such  notions  as  these  presume  the  violation  of 
every  notion  of  commercial  morality,  and  expediency  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  but,  as  the  Germans  say,  if  they  were  violated, 
what  could  England  and  France  possibly  do  to  avert  destruction? 
It  is  true,  they  admit,  that  such  a wholesale  repudiation  of  debts 
would  undoubtedly  make  it  difficult  for  nations  to  borrow  from  each 
other  for  some  time  to  come,  but,  they  retort,  if  such  a repudiation 
took  place,  the  debtor  nations  would  not  need  to  borrow  money  for 
generations  to  come.* 

The  ultimate  aim  of  German  Imperialism  is  indeed  noth- 
ing less  than  the  destruction  of  British  power,  the  humiliation 
of  England,  and  the  partition  of  the  British  Empire.  From 
Treitschke  downwards  that  idea  has  been  an  absorbing  pre- 
occupation of  German  historians,  and  it  has  become  in- 
grained in  the  German  view  of  German  destiny.  The  British 
Empire,  in  German  eyes,  sprawls  across  the  world  with  an 

* Pan-Germanism . By  Professor  Roland*  G.  Usher,  pp.  91-2. 
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appearance  of  strength  which  is  not  merely  fallacious  but 
immoral,  because  it  is  not  based  on  adequate  human  quality. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  sovereign  mind  or  sterling  character; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  accident,  partly  of  history,  partly 
of  geographical  situation.  It  has  shown  itself  incapable  of 
organizing  its  vast  possessions,  and  its  boundless  wealth  is 
becoming  merely  the  plaything  of  five  pampered  and  indo- 
lent democracies,  too  blind  and  selfish  even  to  bind  them- 
selves together  efficiently  for  their  own  defence,  much  less  to 
impose  their  civilization  and  culture  upon  the  great  Depen- 
dencies. 

And  yet,  for  all  its  inherent  weakness,  this  dropsical  sys- 
tem stands  between  Germany  and  the  sun,  the  only  serious 
barrier  (for  France  is  none)  to  European  hegemony  and 
world  dominion.  It  is  like  the  dragon  Fafnir,  drowsing  time 
away  upon  the  Golden  Hoard,  too  heavy  of  frame  and  im- 
potent of  mind  to  realize  or  apply  the  secret  of  power  with 
which  the  Gods  and  Nibelungs  have  endowed  it.  And  Ger- 
many is  young  Siegfried,  advancing  in  the  glory  of  omnipo- 
tent youth  to  Fafnir’s  destruction. 

Ye  have  heard  how  in  old  times  it  was  said,  Blessed  are  the  meek 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth;  but  I say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the 
valiant,  for  they  shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.  And  ye  have 
heard  men  say,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  but  I say  unto  you, 
Blessed  are  the  great  in  soul  and  the  free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall 
enter  into  Valhalla.  And  ye  have  heard  men  say,  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers;  but  I say  unto  you,  Blessed  are  the  war-makers,  for 
they  shall  be  called,  if  not  the  children  of  Jahve,  the  children  of 
Odin,  who  is  greater  than  Jahve.* 

Whatever  doubts  may  afflict  the  soul  of  older  Germany, 
yet  lingering  amid  the  new  life,  this  is  the  faith  of  the  gov- 
erning spirits  in  that  Germany  which  the  world  has  to  con- 
front to-day,  the  faith  in  itself  of  a sovereign  and  irresistible 
race,  having  in  its  thews  the  power  of  Nietzsche’s  primitive 
superman,  “the  magnificent  blonde  brute,  avidly  rampant  for 
spoil  and  victory.” 

* The  “New  Imperative,”  from  Professor  Cramb’s  Germany  and  England, 
p.  117. 
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I.  The  Assassination  of  the  Archduke 

THE  actual  event  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
greatest  war  of  history  was  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
causes  lie  far  deeper  than  that  mysterious  crime.  Before 
considering  them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what 
the  murder  meant  for  Austria-Hungary.  Quite  apart  from 
its  effects  upon  foreign  policy,  his  death  exercised  an  infi- 
nitely greater  influence  upon  the  internal  development  of  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy  than  the  tragic  fate  of  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf  twenty-five  years  earlier.  For  Francis  Ferdinand 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  in  Europe — with 
the  possible  exception  of  William  II,  the  most  masterful 
member  of  any  reigning  house.  As  his  uncle  grew  older, 
Francis  Ferdinand  had  come  more  and  more  to  represent  in 
his  own  person  a great  political  programme — the  overthrow 
of  the  effete  Dual  System,  which  originally  rested  on  the 
dominance  of  two  races,  the  German  and  the  Magyar,  over 
the  remaining  eight,  but  which  had  ceased  to  “work”  since 
the  virtual  collapse  of  the  former  in  all  save  foreign  policy; 
the  regeneration  of  the  Monarchy  as  a centralist  state,  on  a 
wide  if  modified  federalist  basis;  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  the  subject  races  of  Hungary;  a policy  of  internal  admin- 
istrative and  linguistic  reform;  the  solution  of  the  Southern 
Slav  question  by  unifying  the  Serbo-Croat  race  under  Habs- 
burg rule;  and  the  consequent  extension  of  Austrian  influ- 
ence and  prestige  in  the  Balkans.  He  thus  incorporated  the 
“Great  Austrian”  idea  in  its  most  ambitious  form.  Neither 
German  nor  Slav  nor  Latin,  but  merely  “Habsburg”  in  feel- 
ing, he  was,  both  by  descent  and  by  temperament,  a typical 
blend  of  Habsburg  and  Bourbon.  Though  not  in  any  sense 
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a pacifist,  he  was  also  not  an  irresponsible  militarist.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Danev,  the  Bulgarian  ex-Premier, 
for  the  asertion  that  Francis  Ferdinand  used  his  influence 
during  the  first  Balkan  War  strongly  in  favor  of  peace  with 
Servia ; and  from  another  highly  reliable  source  the  present 
writer  learnt  the  remark  of  the  Archduke,  dating  from  the 
same  period,  “An  Emperor  can  risk  an  unsuccessful  war,  but 
a Crown  Prince  cannot.”  In  short,  Francis  Ferdinand’s  pol- 
icy was  dynastic  and  imperialist,  and  yet  in  many  respects 
democratic;  at  the  least  its  fulfilment  would  have  involved 
a vast  step  towards  democratic  ideals.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  despite  many  shortcomings,  Austria  has  made 
great  progress  politically  in  recent  years.  The  real  obstacle 
has  always  lain  in  Hungary,  where  the  Magyar  oligarchy, 
aided  by  its  Jewish  parasites  in  the  commercial  and  journal- 
istic world,  has  monopolized  all  political  power  and  ex- 
ploited it  in  favor  of  a narrow  racial  hegemony. 

The  Serajevo  murder  is,  and  may  remain,  a hideous  mys- 
tery. In  a country  so  infested  by  secret  police  as  Bosnia, 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia — where  for  years  past  treason-hunts 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  and  indeed  treasonable  prop- 
aganda has  often  been  artificially  created  to  order — it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  so  elaborate  a plot  could  have 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  no  precautions  were  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
Archduke  and  his  wife,  and  without  endorsing  the  wide- 
spread assertion  that  the  two  murderers,  Cabrinovic  and 
Princip,  were  Austrian  agents  provocateurs,  we  are  at  least 
entitled  to  suspect  that  they  were  left  free  to  ply  the  trade 
of  assassin.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  well-authenticated 
remark  made  by  the  Archduke  to  his  suite  after  the  explo- 
sion of  the  bomb — “The  fellow  will  get  the  Golden  Cross 
of  Merit  for  this” — a phrase  which  merely  confirms  equally 
authentic  and  significant  remarks  made  by  him  on  other 
occasions.  Not  less  suspicious  are  the  shameful  anti-Serb 
excesses  which  followed  the  murder.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  Bosnia  will  pretend  that  the  police  and  the  mili- 
tary were  alike  powerless  to  prevent  the  wholesale  sacking 
of  houses  and  hotels  on  two  successive  days  by  the  scum  of 
the  bazaar  population.  Cut  prodest?  Until  the  great  war 
is  over,  further  investigation  will  be  impossible,  and  it  may 
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be  that  meanwhile  all  traces  of  the  real  truth  will  be  effaced. 
For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  despite  the 
widespread  horror  excited  by  the  outrage,  the  removal  of 
Francis  Ferdinand  evoked  in  many  influential  circles  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest  feelings  of  thinly  veiled  relief.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  while  some  were  influenced  by  fears  for 
their  political  monopoly,  others  were  persuaded  that  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  might  prove  a grave  embarrassment 
to  the  dynasty,  owing  to  the  serious  and  incurable  disease 
with  which  he  was  threatened  and  which  filled  both  himself 
and  his  wife  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  crime  was  to  remove  the  one 
man  capable  of  controlling  a difficult  situation  and  to  bring 
the  irresponsible  elements  to  the  front.  The  grief  of  the 
Army,  the  Clericals  and  even  of  large  sections  of  the  Slav 
population,  who  each  in  their  own  way  had  looked  to 
Francis  Ferdinand  as  their  leader  and  saviour  in  the  near 
future,  was  now  skilfully  exploited  by  the  very  people  who 
secretely  rejoiced  at  his  disappearance  from  the  scene.  The 
Magyar  oligarchy,  which  already  had  its  back  against  the 
wall,  realized  that  the  moment  for  action  had  come.  Its 
reactionary  ideas  of  racial  dominance  found  a leader — 
fanatical,  iron-headed,  personally  equally  brave  and  honest, 
but  politically  quite  immune  from  all  scruples — in  Count 
Stephen  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier. 

The  murder  provided  a splendid  pretext  for  aggression. 
The  psychological  effect  of  so  dastardly  a deed  was  to  unite 
many  discordant  elements  in  anger  and  revenge,  and  was 
well  calculated  to  destroy  Servia’s  reviving  reputation  in 
Europe.  Nor  must  one  personal  factor  of  the  highest  im- 
portance be  overlooked — the  effect  of  such  a crime  upon  the 
German  Emperor.  The  loss  of  an  intimate  and  valued 
friend,  the  deadly  blow  struck  at  a closely  allied  Power,  the 
peculiar  infamy  of  an  outrage  upon  one  of  the  sacred  royal 
caste,  all  contributed  to  make  him  impervious  to  argument 
on  the  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  friction  which  arose 
between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  connection  with 
the  Archduke’s  funeral  made  William  II  all  the  more 
anxious  to  show  what  he  regarded  as  unquestioning  loyalty 
to  his  ally’s  cause.  To  this  extent  he  may  be  said  to  have 
become  the  cat’s-paw  of  Viennese  intrigue,  even  if  there  are 
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grounds  for  believing  that  other  considerations  had  their 
effect  on  his  decision. 

Vienna  and  Budapest  were  at  one  in  attempting  to  fix  the 
whole  blame  upon  Servia.  The  methods  employed  to  con- 
vince Europe  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bosnian  and 
Balkan  crises  of  1908  and  1912,  and  it  is  essential  to  recur 
briefly  to  those  events. 


II.  The  Crises  of  1908  and  1912 


IT  THEN,  as  a result  of  the  Young  Turkish  revolution, 
yy . Aehrenthal  decided  upon  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  a case  had  to  be  made  out  to  prove  its  neces- 
sity. In  the  summer  of  1908,  therefore — as  a result  of 
connivance  between  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Vi- 
enna and  the  Hungarian  Coalition  Cabinet  and  its  nominee 
Baron  Rauch,  as  Ban  of  Croatia — wholesale  arrests  were 


made  in  Croatia,  on  charges  of  treasonable  Pan-Serb  propa- 
ganda; and  in  March,  1909,  while  the  international  crisis 
was  at  its  height,  the  notorious  High  Treason  Trial  opened 
at  Agram.  Three  weeks  later  the  Austrian  historian,  Dr. 
Friedjung,  published  an  article  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  in 
which,  on  the  basis  of  documents  supplied  to  him  by  the  For- 
eign Office,  he  formally  accused  a number  of  prominent  poli- 
ticians of  the  Serbo-Croat  Coalition  of  being  in  the  pay  of 
Belgrade.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  if  war  with  Servia  had 
resulted,  these  leaders  would  have  been  summarily  shot,  and 
with  them  would  probably  have  perished  all  evidence  of  the 
perfidious  conspiracy  directed  against  them.  The  crisis 
passed,  and  in  due  course  the  libel  action  brought  by  the 
Serbo-Croat  leaders  against  Dr.  Friedjung  came  up  before  a 
Viennese  jury  and  developed  into  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional political  trials  of  modern  times.  It  was  conclusively 
proved  that  the  “documents”  supplied  to  Dr.  Friedjung  were 
impudent  forgeries,  deliberately  concocted  to  ruin  the  move- 
ment for  unity  and  the  political  parties  which  advocated  it; 
and  the  methods  of  Count  Aehrenthal  and  the  officials  of  the 


Ballplatz  were  gravely  compromised.  Further  inquiries, 
due  mainly  to  the  energy  of  the  Czech  philosopher  and  poli- 
tician, Professor  Masaryk,  elicited  the  fact  that  the  forgeries 
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originated  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  at  Belgrade, 
which  thus  was  exposed  as  the  centre  of  the  plot  to  discredit 
Servia  in  the  interests  of  Vienna.  When  Masaryk,  in  a 
scathing  speech  in  the  Austrian  Delegation,  openly  de- 
nounced Count  Forgach,  the  Minister  in  Belgrade,  as 
“Count  Avec,”*  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  latter’s 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  subordinate  members  of  the 
legation;  but  his  moral  responsibility  for  the  forgeries  was 
finally  established  by  the  tactical  errors  of  Aehrenthal  and 
his  official  press.t 

These  shameful  methods,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
worst  police-state  traditions  of  Napoleon  or  Metternich, 
not  only  aroused  the  bitterest  feeling  throughout  Southern 
Slav  lands,  but  rendered  friendly  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia  almost  impossible.  When  Count 
Berchtold  succeeded  Count  Aehrenthal  as  Foreign  Minister, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  prospect  of  improvement,  but 
though  personally  beyond  reproach  he  was  far  too  indolent 
and  superficial  to  attempt  any  reform  of  the  system  which 
lay  like  a canker  at  the  heart  of  Austrian  foreign  policy. 
Not  merely  did  the  old  bureaucratic  gang  remain,  but  ere 
very  long  Forgach,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  trans- 
ferred from  Belgrade  to  the  less*  electric  atmosphere  of 
Dresden,  was  actually  summoned  to  the  Ballplatz  as  one  of 
the  chief  directors  of  Balkan  policy.  The  anti-Servian  cam- 
paign, hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  two  under-secretaries, 
Kania  and  Macchio,  thus  passed  under  the  control  of  a still 
more  pronounced  enemy  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  That  there 
was  no  provocation  on  the  part  of  Servia  it  would  be  idle  to 
assert.  Indeed,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  authorities  in 
Belgrade  did  little  or  nothing  to  repress  those  anarchic  and 
unruly  elements  which  are  so  much  in  evidence  in  all  the 
Balkan  capitals  and  which  are  systematically  encouraged  by 
a noisy  gutter  press.  But  such  inaction  is  partly  explained 
by  the  notorious  part  played  in  Belgrade  by  the  secret  agents 
of  Vienna  and  Budapest.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
all  overtures  from  Belgrade  were  consistently  and  almost 
contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Ballplatz.  At  the  height  of 
the  Balkan  crisis  three  prominent  Austrian  politicians  vis- 

•An  allusion  to  the  notorious  Russian  agent  provocateur , who  was  at 
once  a member  of  the  secret  police  and  of  the  revolutionary  organization. 

f See  a detailed  account  of  this  incident  in  Seton- Watson’s  Southern  Slav 
Question,  chapter  xiL 
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ited  Belgrade  with  the  definite  object  of  promoting  an  un- 
derstanding, though  without  any  formal  authorization  from 
Vienna;  and  one  of  them,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
almost  all  Southern  Slavs,  was  empowered  by  the  Servian 
Premier,  Dr.  Pasic,  to  put  forward  such  far-reaching  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  the  Servian  government  as  would  have 
revolutionized  the  whole  relations  of  the  Monarchy  with  its 
Balkan  neighbours.  This  offer  contained  the  promise  not 
only  of  railway,  road  and  bridge  concessions  throughout  the 
new  Servian  territories  to  Austrian  capitalists,  but  even  the 
pledge  of  the  “most  favoured  nation”  clause  in  the  next 
commercial  treaty.  Count  Berchtold’s  attitude  towards 
these  advances,  combined  with  the  scandals  of  the  Prochaska 
affair*  at  the  same  time,  forced  Pasic  to  the  conclusion  that 
friendship  with  Austria  was  impossible,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  that  arch  intriguer,  M.  Hartwig,  the 
Russian  Minister  in  Belgrade.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Monarchy  towards  Servia  during  the  first  war  was  still  fur- 
ther accentuated  in  the  second  war,  when  Bulgaria  received 
large  material  aid  from  Vienna  and  was  publicly  encouraged 
in  her  aggressive  attitude  by  a famous  speech  of  the  Hun- 
garian Premier,  Count  Tisza.  The  keen  hostility  towards 
Servia  which  inspired  Count  Forgach,  Baron  Macchiot  and 
their  colleagues  in  the  Ballplatz,  must  be  regarded  as  a very 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  nor  should  their  relations 
with  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna — an  active  enemy 
of  all  Slav  movements,  whether  in  Russia  or  in  Austria — be 
overlooked. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  realize  the  determining  factors  in 
Austria-Hungary  after  the  removal  of  the  “strong  man.” 
The  old  Emperor,  peace-loving  and  possessed  of  unrivalled 
experience,  but  entirely  devoid  of  all  initiative  and  no  longer 

•The  occupation  of  Prizren  by  the  Servian  army  and  the  consequent 
isolation  of  Mr.  Prochaska,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  in  that  town,  from 
his  government,  provided  the  latter  with  a convenient  pretext  for  in- 
augurating an  anti-Serb  campaign  and  inflaming  public  opinion.  For  a 
fortnight  the  entire  population  of  Vienna  firmly  believed  that  Prochaska  had 
been  shamefully  mutilated  by  the  Serb  troops,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
arrived  unhurt  in  Vienna  that  the  legend  fell  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  similar  libels  against  Servia  were  propagated  in  Vienna — notably  a 
circumstantial  account  of  how  General  Zivkovic  had  with  his  own  hand 
murdered  the  Albanian  leader  Isa  Boljetinac!  In  reality  they  never  met. 

fit  is  worth  while  noting  that  after  Italy’s  declaration  of  neutrality 
Macchio  was  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  in  a last  despairing  effort 
to  drag  Italy  into  active  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  incidentally  to 
poison  the  minds  of  Italian  statesmen  against  Servia, 
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able  to  check  or  hold  back  the  forces  working  around  him. 
The  Court  clique,  consisting  of  his  Chamberlain,  Prince 
Montenuovo,  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Paar — both  open 
enemies  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Hohenberg — and  certain 
female  influences,  ringing  him  round  as  by  a Chinese  wall  of 
preconceived  ideas.  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  an  able 
soldier,  but  a man  without  a trace  of  judgment,  balance  or 
statesmanship,  ready  to  stake  all  on  a gambler’s  throw.* 
The  Foreign  Office  clique,  with  its  sinister  record,  utterly 
shortsighted  and  uninspired.  The  German  Ambassador, 
Tschirschky,  with  all  the  supporters  he  could  muster  in  the 
financial  and  journalistic  world.  Count  Stiirgkh,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,  whose  complete  insignificance  rendered  the 
task  of  the  extremists  easier.  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  a Calvinist  fanatic  ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch 
for  an  ideal  as  perverted  and  anachronous  as  that  which 
inspired  Paul  Kruger. 


III.  The  Race  Issue 

EHAT  is  it,  then,  that  has  rendered  friendship  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  impossible.  The 
e is  at  once  economic  and  national.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  former  issue  first.  Servia,  as  an  inland  country,  found 
her  economic  independence  hampered  and  threatened  at 
every  turn  by  her  powerful  neighbour,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia,  which  form 
geographically  the  seaboard  of  Servia  and  are  inhabited  by 
men  of  her  own  race,  are  in  alien  hands.  Her  efforts  at 
economic  emancipation  under  King  Peter  led  to  the  so-called 
“Pig  War”  against  the  Monarchy;  but  though  unexpectedly 
successful  in  finding  new  markets,  the  Serb  peasants  felt  the 
pinch  of  such  a struggle  and  repaid  it  in  an  increased  hatred 
of  Austria-Hungary.  At  this  point  came  the  Young  Turkish 
Revolution  and  the  consequent  annexation  of  Bosnia  by 

•As  long  ago  as  December,  1912,  after  the  Servian  victories  in  the  first 
Balkan  war,  Konrad  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  an  observer  whom 
he  thought  to  be  competent,  upon  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack 
upon  both  Servia  and  Russia.  Simultaneously  the  Austro-Hungarian  War 
Office  opened  a list  for  the  registration  of  correspondents  of  foreign  news- 
papers who  would  be  allowed  to  follow  the  Austrian  army  in  the  intended 
war  against  Russia. 
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Aehrenthal.  Of  course  it  had  long  been  obvious  to  external 
observers  that  in  1878  Austria-Hungary  had  come  to  stay, 
and  that  her  effective  administration  would  never  again  be 
superseded  by  the  phantom  Turkish  suzerainty.  Yet  that 
act,  though  only  technically  a breach  of  international  law, 
touched  the  whole  Serb  race  to  the  quick  and  led  to  violent 
outburts  of  impotent  fury.  For  some  months  it  seemed  as 
though  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  bent  upon  staking  their 
very  existence  upon  war  with  the  Monarchy.  Aehrenthal, 
of  course,  adhered  stubbornly  to  the  policy  of  annexation. 
Russia,  after  encouraging  the  sister  States  in  their  diplo- 
matic resistance,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate  when  Ger- 
many stepped  forth  in  “shining  armour”  to  support  her  ally. 
Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  a humiliating  submission, 
embodied  in  the  document  which  Viennese  diplomacy  has 
made  a convenient  point  of  departure  for  the  Austrian  Note 
to  Servia.*  , 

This  reverse  had  a chastening  effect  upon  Servia  and 
restored  her  to  a sense  of  hard  realities.  From  that  day 
dates  the  rapid  renaissance  of  her  national,  spirit,  and  of  its 
most  practical  form  of  expression,  the  Servian  army.  No 
one  who  visited  Belgrade  in  1908-9  and  returned  in  1912— 3 
could  fail  to  wonder  at  the  transformation.  The  two  Bal- 
kan wars  revealed  Servia  to  the  outside  world  as  a real  mili- 
tary power,  revealed,  too,  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  Serb 
race.  Expansion  on  natural  lines  to  the  west  having  been 
artificially  prevented,  Servia  now  had  to  look  for  other  exits, 
and  the  first  result  of  her  victories  over  the  Turks  was  her 
occupation  of  Northern  Albania  and  of  the  very  inferior  but 
tolerable  ports  of  Durazzo  and  Medua.  Berchtold  was  too 
shortsighted  to  realize  that  for  reasons  of  physical  geog- 
raphy these  harbours  could  never  become  naval  bases,  that 
their  mountainous  hinterland  was  likely  to  be  a source  of 
weakness  to  the  conquerors,  and  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived for  finally  tempting  the  Serbs  into  the  Austrian  sphere 
of  influence  by  the  bait  of  generous  commercial  concessions 
through  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  Turning  a deaf  ear  to  those 
who  urged  such  a policy  upon  him,  he  imposed  an  absolute 
veto  upon  Servian  expansion  on  the  Adriatic  and  devoted 
himself  to  causing  friction  among  the  allies.  Servia  thus 
• Sec  White  Paper,  No.  4. 
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had  no  alternative  save  to  seek  her  economic  outlet  down 
the  valley  of  the  Vardar,  and  in  so  doing  she  came  into  vio- 
lent conflict  with  Bulgarian  aspirations  in  Macedonia.  To 
the  Ballplatz  a war  between  the  allies  was  the  first  condition 
to  that  Austrian  advance  on  Salonica  which  still  remained 
the  ideal  of  an  influential  section  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
opinion. 

But  the  issues  involved  lie  far  deeper  than  the  quarrel 
between  Belgrade  and  Vienna  or  Budapest.  The  unity  of  a 
race  of  eleven  millions  is  at  stake — the  future  of  all  the  wide 
lands  that  lie  between  Villach  and  Monastir,  between  Neu- 
satz  and  Cattaro.  The  subjoined  table  shows  existing  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  untenable  situa- 
tion of  the  Southern  Slavs. 

Serbo- 

Croat- 

Croate  Serb  Sloven  Moslem 

1.  Under  Austria: 

(a)  Dalmatia  . . 600,000  100,000  

( b ) Istria  . . . 200,000  100,000  

( c ) Carniola  ) 

Carinthia ) 1,200,000  

2.  Under  Hungary 

(a)  Croatia-Slavonia  1,750,000  650,000  

(b)  Banat,  and  W. 

Counties  . . 200,000  450,000  100,000  — 

3.  Under  Austria-Hungary 
jointly 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  450,000  850,000  600,000 

4.  Independent  Servia  . 3,250,000  

5.  Independent  Montenegro  350,000  

3,200,000  5,650,0001,400,000600,000 

United  total  . . 10,850,000 

While  Servia,  released  by  the  hideous  tragedy  of  1903 
from  the  corrupt  and  irresponsible  yoke  of  the  Obrenovitch, 
entered  upon  a new  era  under  a rival  dynasty,  a movement 
of  almost  equal  importance  was  taking  place  among  her 
kinsmen  across  the  Save  and  Drina.  In  1905  the  scattered 
opposition  parties  of  Croatia  combined  into  the  so-called 
Croato-Serb  Coalition,  and  at  the  conferences  of  Fiume  and 
Zara  adopted  a programme  of  constructive  reform  as  the 
basis  of  joint  political  action  on  the  part  of  both  races. 
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The  immediate  result  was  that  the  party  which  for  the 
previous  twenty  years  had  ruled  Croatia  in  the  interests  of 
Budapest  by  the  aid  of  every  imaginable  corruption  and 
violence,  at  once  lost  its  majority  and  collapsed.  After  a 
brief  reconciliation  with  the  Magyars,  the  Croato-Serb 
Coalition  was  driven  once  more  into  opposition ; but  nothing 
could  now  check  the  growing  perception  that  Croat  and 
Serb  are  one  race,  divided  only  by  differences  which  the 
modern  world  no  longer  regards  as  the  excuse  for  a family 
feud.  To  check  this  movement  for  unity,  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest resorted  to  the  systematic  persecution  of  the  Serbs 
of  Croatia.  Wholesale  arrests  and  charges  of  treason  led 
up  to  the  monster  trial  at  Agram,  which  dragged  on  for 
seven  months  amid  scandals  worthy  of  the  days  of  Judge 
Jeffreys.  The  Diet  ceased  to  meet,  the  constitution  of 
Croatia  was  in  abeyance,  the  elections  were  characterized  by 
corruption  and  violence  such  as  eclipsed  even  the  infamous 
Hungarian  elections  of  1910;  the  press  and  the  political 
leaders  were  singled  out  for  special  acts  of  persecution  and 
intimidation.  These  tactics  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
height  in  the  Friedjung  trial  (December,  1909),  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  and  its  scandals  led  to  the 
fall  of  Baron  Rauch,  who,  as  Ban  of  Croatia,  has  been 
responsible  for  many  of  the  worst  abuses.  But  there  was 
merely  a change  of  person,  not  a change  of  system,  and  ere 
long  the  friction  between  Magyar  and  Southern  Slav  was  as 
acute  as  ever.  Serbo-Croat  unity  was  only  cemented  by 
persecution,  and  the  movement  soon  extended  to  the  kindred 
Slovenes  and  struck  root  even  among  the  most  confirmed 
Clericals.  In  the  spring  of  1912  the  conflict  between 
Agram  and  Budapest  culminated  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Croatian  constitution,  in  the  appointment  of  an  unscrupulous 
official  as  dictator,  and  a few  months  later  in  the  suspension 
of  the  charter  of  the  Serb  Orthodox  Church.  From  an 
Austrian  point  of  view  nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate. For  close  on  the  heels  of  these  crying  illegali- 
ties and  the  lively  demonstrations  and  unrest  which  they 
evoked,  came  the  Balkan  war,  the  crushing  victories  of  the 
allies  over  Turkey,  the  resurrection  of  the  lost  Servian 
empire,  the  long-deferred  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Kosovo. 
The  Southern  Slav  provinces  of  the  Monarchy  were  carried 
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off  their  feet  by  a wave  of  almost  ecstatic  enthusiasm  for 
the  Balkan  League,  and  an  almost  impossible  situation  was 
reached  when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  placed 
itself  in  violent  conflict  with  Servia,  vetoed  her  expansion 
to  the  Adriatic,  insisted  upon  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Albania  and  mobilized  to  enforce  her  openly  Serbophobe 
policy.  Even  during  Cuvaj’s  regime  in  Croatia,  in  other 
words  in  the  spring  preceding  the  war,  the  movement  of 
national  protest  had  spread  far  beyond  the  classes  which 
usually  control  such  movements.  Its  infection  had  spread 
to  the  schools,  and  on  one  occasion  practically  every  boy 
and  girl  above  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  schools  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  had  indulged  in  a spontaneous  and 
well-organized  political  strike  1 On  such  soil  the  Balkan 
war  struck  deep  root,  and  in  one  short  year  the  Southern 
Slav  youth  was  irretrievably  lost  for  Austria.  The  mod- 
erate politicians  lost  all  hold  upon  the  younger  generation : 
the  students  simply  ignored  them  and  went  their  own  way. 
Many  dreamt  of  revolution,  all  alike  looked  to  Servia  as 
the  daystar  of  national  liberty.  Such  was  the  milieu  out  of 
which  came  the  group  of  youthful  fanatics  whose  act  of 
terrorism  has  set  Europe  in  a blaze.  Those  whose  sym- 
pathy for  the  Italian  Risorgimento  is  not  damped  by  the 
methods  of  the  Carbonari  or  of  Mazzini’s  disciples,  who  do 
not  despair  of  Russian  freedom  because  its  cause  has  been 
sustained  by  acts  of  terrorism,  will  not  condemn  a whole 
nation  for  the  crimes  of  a few  raw  and  unbalanced  strip- 
lings. The  hideous  irony  of  it  all  is  that  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand was  the  one  man  capable  of  righting  the  desperate 
internal  situation;  the  one  man  in  high  quarters  who  was 
resolutely  opposed  to  Magyar  policy  towards  the  Hun- 
garian nationalities  and  towards  Croatia,  and  resolved  to 
attempt  some  drastic  solution  of  the  Southern  Slav  problem, 
as  soon  as  fate  should  grant  him  the  opportunity. 

To  sum  up,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  affirmed  that  the 
incentive  to  the  crime  came  from  within  the  Monarchy, 
from  the  intolerable  misrule  of  the  Magyars,  aggravated  by 
Viennese  connivance.  While  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  exis- 
tence of  an  independent  Servia  kindled  the  imagination  of 
the  Serbs  and  Croats  within  the  Monarchy  and  rendered 
them  restless  under  galling  political  conditions,  and  that 
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Belgrade,  like  all  other  Balkan  capitals,  contains  anarchial 
and  revolutionary  elements  eager  to  make  mischief  across 
the  frontiers,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  official  Servia  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  crime.  Everything  points  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  for  the  murder  occurred  at  a moment  when 
Servia  was  specially  in  need  of  peace.  The  Concordat  with 
the  Vatican  had  only  been  signed  a week  before;  the  nego- 
tiations regarding  the  Orient  railway  had  reached  a critical 
stage;  above  all  the  customs  and  military  union  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro  was  on  the  point  of  being  pro- 
claimed and  there  was  even  a prospect  of  a final  arrangement 
regarding  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Karageorgevitch  and 
Petrovitch  dynasties.  In  other  words,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  the  presumption  would  be  in  favour  of  aggression 
from  Vienna  to  prevent  Servian  consolidation,  rather  than 
from  Belgrade  in  favour  of  a criminal  provocation  of  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy. 

The  one  mistake  made  by  Servia  was  her  omission  to 
offer  a thorough  inquiry,  without  waiting  for  any  such  sug- 
gestion from  Vienna;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  step  was  prevented  by  M.  Hartwig,  whose  whole  policy 
had  been  devoted  to  embittering  still  further  the  relations 
of  Servia  and  the  Monarchy.  His  sudden  death  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  murder,  during  an  official  call  upon  his 
Austro-Hungarian  colleague,  seemed  to  many  observers 
a signal  example  of  retributory  justice.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  as  in  Teheran  so  in 
Belgrade  M.  Hartwig  often  far  outran  the  instructions  or 
intentions  of  his  Government,  and  that  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Gregory  Trubetzkoi,  the  gifted  exponent  of  Russian 
foreign  policy,*  as  his  successor  at  the  Russian  Legation 
in  Belgrade,  was  a markedly  conciliatory  act  on  the  part  of 
St.  Petersburg. 


IV.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ultimatum 

THE  Austro-Hungarian  Note  to  Servia  is  susceptible  of 
only  one  interpretation;  it  was  deliberately  couched 
in  such  terms  as  to  be  unacceptable.  No  possible  loophole 
• See  his  Russland  alt  Grossmacht,  trans.  by  Josef  Melnik,  Stuttgart^  1915. 
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was  left  by  which  Servia  could  save  her  self-respect  or  pres- 
tige. And  yet  the  impossible  happened,  and  Servia  ac- 
cepted the  most  galling  of  the  demands  made  upon  her, 
merely  making  certain  reservations  upon  two  out  of  the  ten 
chief  points,  without  expressly  rejecting  even  them.  Not 
content  with  this  humiliating  submission,  the  Servian  Gov- 
ernment three  days  later,  through  the  medium  of  its  re- 
presentative in  Rome,  informed  the  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  it  was  actually  prepared  to  accept  the  whole  Note, 
if  only  “some  explanation  were  given  regarding  the  mode 
in  which  Austrian  agents  would  require  to  intervene,”  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  accept  these  explanations 
from  a third  party,  if  Austria-Hungary  was  not  disposed  to 
give  them  to  Servia  direct.*  The  best  proof,  however,  of 
Servia’s  conciliatory  attitude  lies  in  her  offer  to  submit  any 
points  not  fully  met  by  her  reply  to  the  decision  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  where  there  would  obviously  have  been 
little  sympathy  for  terrorist  conspiracies,  or  to  that  of  the 
Powers  who  had  dictated  the  terms  of  her  surrender  to 
Austria-Hungary  in  March,  1909.I" 

That  Austria-Hungary  was  not  satisfied  with  so  abject  a 
surrender,  shows  that  war  had  been  resolved  upon  from  the 
first.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  inclusion  of  a time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours,  a step  which  paralysed  all  efforts  to- 
wards peace  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  catastrophe 
which  has  overtaken  Europe.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  Berlin  shares  with  Vienna  the 
responsibility  for  this  time  limit;  and  this  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  frank  admission  of  the  German  White 
Paper,  that  Germany  “gave  Austria  an  entirely  free  hand 
against  Servia.” J The  German  contention  that  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not  be  summoned  before  a European 
tribunal,  was  probably  put  forward  in. perfect  good  faith 
by  Berlin : but  it  shows  a failure  to  reckon  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  since  on  the  one  hand  it  ignored  the  all  im- 

♦White  Paper,  No.  64. 

t White  Paper,  No.  39. 

X The  German  White  Paper  was  not  like  the  English  one,  a complete 
collection  of  the  dispatches  which  passed  during  the  negotiations,  but  a 
statement  of  Germany  policy  with  a few  supporting  documents.  It  was 
laid  before  the  Reichstag  on  August  4. 
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portant  precedent  of  the  Dogger  Bank,*  and  on  the  other 
hand  gave  in  effect  a free  hand  to  Count  Forgach  and  his 
methods.  The  Agram  and  Friedjung  trials!  and  the 
scandals  connected  with  the  names  of  Nastic,  Vasic  and 
Forgach,  provide  the  real  explanation  why  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  disinclined  to  go  to  the  Hague,  and  when  the  war 
is  over,  other  still  weightier  reasons  will  probably  transpire. 
The  dossier  appended  to  the  Note  and  submitted  as  its 
justification  to  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  suspect,  since  it  rested  upon  a one- 
sided and  secret  investigation  conducted  in  the  prison  of 
Serajevo.  The  attitude  of  the  outside  world  could  not  have 
been  better  summed  up  than  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
opening  document  of  his  memorable  White  Paper,  in  which 
he  assumed  that  the  Austrian  Government  “would  not  do 
anything  until  they  had  first  disclosed  to  the  public  their 
case  against  Servia,  founded  presumably  upon  what  they 
had  discovered  at  the  trial.”  But,  at  this  time,  there  had,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  been  no  trial  at  all ! In  other  words,  the 
dossier,  even  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  office  of 
Count  Forgach,  was  not  evidence  in  any  western  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  ostensible  aim  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a “punitive 
expedition”  against  a turbulent  and  unprincipled  little  neigh- 
bour, and  to  those  ignorant  of  her  internal  racial  conditions 
this  explanation  may  seem  plausible  enough.  But  the  real 
issues  at  stake  are  the  continuance  of  the  effete  Dual  System, 
which  had  so  long  blocked  the  path  of  every  real  reform 
in  the  Monarchy;  the  maintenance  of  the  Magyar  racial 
hegemony  over  the  non-Magyar  races  of  Hungary,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  political  and  economic  bondage  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  a narrow  and 
reactionary  clique  to  bolster  up  an  impossible  status  quo 
and  hold  back  the  clock  of  history,  can  only  end  in  moral 

•It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  fired  on  some 
British  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  outset  of  its  voyage  to  the  Far 
East  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  incident  brought  the  two 
countries  to  the  verge  of  war,  but  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  Powers  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

fAt  the  Friedjung  Trial  Dr.  Spalajkovic,  in  the  name  of  the  Servian 
Government,  formally  offered  to  submit  the  whole  case  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  anxiety  and  disfavour  with  which  this  proposal  was  greeted 
in  Vienna  was  very  marked,  and  betrayed  itself  especially  in  the  attitude  of 
the  presiding  judge  and  of  the  semi-official  inspired  press. 
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and  political  bankruptcy,  but  its  authors  seem  determined 
to  drag  down  Europe  in  their  fall.  More  than  anyone  in 
Europe — more  even  than  the  rival  war  parties  in  Berlin, 
Petersburg  and  Vienna — the  Magyar  oligarchy  is  directly 
responsible  for  this  war;  for  it  is  their  oppressive  treatment 
of  the  nationalities  and  above  all  their  misgovernment  of 
Croatia,  reacting  upon  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  which  has  kept 
the  Southern  Slav  question  as  an  open  sore  on  the  face  of 
Europe  and  permanently  embroiled  the  Monarchy  with  the 
independent  Serb  states.  Just  as  the  German  people’s  per- 
fectly comprehensible  dread  of  Russia  is  being  exploited 
by  the  Prussian  military  chiefs,  so  the  unhappy  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary  are  being  exploited  in  favour  of  a system 
which  runs  directly  counter  to  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  the  majority  among  them. 

For  a moment  it  seemed  as  though  Austro-Russian  com- 
plications might  be  averted  by  the  assurances  given  by 
Austria-Hungary  in  Paris,  that  the  integrity  of  Servia  would 
be  respected.*  But  to  those  who  knew  enough  to  look 
below  the  surface  it  was  obvious  that  such  a pledge,  even 
if  given  in  all  honesty,  was  almost  worthless.  The  Ser- 
vians were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last  man  in  defence  of 
their  independence,  and  Austrian  success  would  have  found 
the  sister  kingdoms  in  a condition  in  which  the  victors  would 
have  had  no  choice  but  annexation.  Count  Mensdorff’s 
eager  assurance  (No.  137)  that  Austria-Hungary  had  no 
idea  of  re-occupying  the  Sandjak,  was  either  naive  or  per- 
fidious; for  our  Foreign  Office  can  hardly  have  been  ignor- 
ant of  the  notorious  facts  that  the  Austrian  General  Staff 
had  long  ago  decided  that  the  Sandjak,  as  a line  of  strategic 
advance,  was  worthless  by  comparison  with  the  Morava 
valley,  and  that  any  fresh  advance  into  the  Sandjak  would 
infringe  the  Balkan  understanding  between  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Italy.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  real 
Austrian  objective  was  Salonica.f 

*A  prime  reason  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Sandjak  in  1908  was  Italy’s 
contention  that  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  altered  the  Balkan  status  quo 
to  her  disadvantage.  When  during  the  first  Balkan  war  Italy’s  attitude  in 
the  Albanian  question  was  regarded  by  Servia  as  unfriendly,  the  Italian 
Minister  in  Belgrade  made  repeated  efforts  to  convince  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment that  Italy’s  action  with  regard  to  the  Sandjak  had  been  inspired  by 
friendly  consideration  for  Servia  and  Montenegro. 

tSee  White  Paper,  No.  19  (Sir  R.  Rodd’s  dispatch  of  July  25)  and  No. 
82  (Mr.  Beaumont’s  of  July  29)* 
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In  time  of  peace  there  was  always  some  hope,  despite 
the  ever  recurring  errors  of  Viennese  and  Magyar  diplo- 
macy, that  the  Southern  Slav  question  might  be  solved  peace- 
fully within  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  But  with  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  that  hope  also  died.  The  question  im- 
mediately assumed  European  importance,  just  as  it  had 
already  done  in  1908  and  in  1912.  Unfortunately  the 
statesmen  of  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Berlin,  while  basing 
their  case  upon  the  Servian  Note  of  March,  1909  (acknowl- 
edging the  situation  of  Bosnia  to  be  no  concern  of  hers), 
ignored  the  fact  that  this  note  was  extracted  from  Servia, 
and  its  phraseology  determined,  by  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Powers,  and  persistently  argued  that  the  same  ques- 
tion in  its  new  form  was  a matter  which  concerned  no  one 
in  Europe  save  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary.  This  fatal 
attitude,  based  on  a complete  misreading  of  past  history 
and  on  a failure  to  comprehend  the  point  of  view  of  ally 
and  opponent  alike,  was  adhered  to  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings from  St.  Petersburg,  London  and  other  capitals.*  The 
result  is  universal  war. 

On  July  16  Count  Tisza  affirmed  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament that  the  relations  of  the  Monarchy  with  Servia 
must  be  “cleared  up,”  and  subsequent  events  have  revealed 
the  drift  of  his  ideas.  To-day  Britain  may  well  adopt  his 
phrase  and  insist  that  among  many  other  results  of  this 
horrible  war,  the  Southern  Slav  question  shall  be  definitely 
cleared  up,  but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes,  not  of  the 
Magyar  oligarchy,  but  of  the  Serbo-Croat  race.  The  action 
of  the  allied  French  and  British  fleets  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  their  co-operation  with  the  Montenegrin  and  Servian 
armies,  should  ere  long  place  us  in  a position  to  assure  such 
a solution. 


VII.  State  and  People 

THE  name  of  Nietzsche  is  at  present  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  aggressive  national  faith  that  a 
prominent  bookseller  in  London  advertises  a list  of  works 
and  pamphlets  upon  “The  Euro-Nietzschean  War.”  The 
prophet  of  the  superman  doubtless  lends  himself  to  mis- 
interpretation of  this  crude  and  sweeping  kind.  But 
*Cf.  White  Paper,  Nos.  3,  10,  17,  48,  ioi,  etc. 
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Nietzsche’s  countrymen  have  in  truth  had  no  keener  or 
more  unsparing  critic  than  the  wild  seer  who  is  supposed, 
even  by  many  of  themselves,  to  have  preached  and  justified 
their  present  ideals.  His  own  preoccupation  was  not  with 
physical  but  with  spiritual  wars ; and,  so  far  from  esteeming 
the  culture  of  modern  Germany,  he  denounced  it  as  the 
arch-enemy  of  that  new  aristocracy  of  character  and  intel- 
lect which  he  foreshadowed  in  visions  of  the  superman. 
He  was  wont  to  call  himself,  above  all  things,  a “good 
European,”  for  his  ideal  of  culture  transcended  national 
boundaries  and  looked  only  to  the  production  of  the  highest 
human  type.  He  must  turn  in  his  grave  at  the  claims  which 
German  culture  is  parading  with  such  fierce  and  unanimous 
conviction  to-day. 

Nietzsche’s  true  creed,  or  glimpses  of  a creed,  need  not 
detain  us  here;  but  his  criticism  of  modern  Germany  will 
illustrate  better  than  anything  else  the  fundamental  wrong- 
ness of  the  national  ideals  against  which  England  has  drawn 
the  sword.  There  is  no  hatred  of  Germany  in  England 
comparable  to  the  hatred  of  England  in  Germany.  On 
the  contrary,  most  Englishmen  are  conscious  of  some  affinity 
to  the  German  race,  and  they  trace  their  present  antagonism 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  ideals  of  Germany  are 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  Germany  in  the  past.  Kin  to 
the  English  stock,  and  devotees  of  self-government  in  their 
earliest  time,  the  German  people  are  now  the  protagonists 
of  reaction  towards  the  twin  doctrines  of  subordination  and 
ascendency — subordinate  themselves  to  an  all-righteous 
and  omnipotent  State,  and  vowed  to  win  ascendency  for 
that  State  over  all  other  peoples.  Their  culture  is,  in  fact, 
a form  of  enslavement  to  the  State — not  only  menacing, 
as  it  seems  to  Englishmen,  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere, 
but  contrary  to  the  German  genius  itself.  It  is  vain  for 
foreigners  to  press  an  indictment  of  this  kind,  but  the 
German  people  may  read  it,  clause  by  clause,  in  Nietzsche’s 
penetrating  criticism  of  the  “Culture  State.”  He  was 
teaching  in  a German  university  when  his  ideas  began  to 
take  shape;  he  had  served  in  the  German  army;  he  had 
been  raised  in  German  schools.  Englishmen  may,  there- 
fore, take  his  testimony  as  good  foundation  for  their  belief 
that  a momentous  conflict  of  ideals  is  the  true  reason  of 
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this  war  <x  outrance  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race. 

Nietzsche’s  first  criticism  of  his  country’s  ideals  was  de- 
livered at  Bale  in  a series  of  lectures  on  the  future  of  its 
educational  institutions.  The  date  was  1873,  only  two 
years  after  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire;  but  even 
then  he  put  his  finger  unerringly  upon  the  main  issue  at  stake. 
Was  education,  the  great  civilizing  force,  to  be  the  servant 
of  humanity  or  merely  a German  instrument  ? In  principle, 
he  declared,  it  should  be  the  former;  but  it  was  the  latter 
in  fact,  because  the  German  system  compelled  it  “to  re- 
nounce its  highest  and  most  independent  claims  in  order  to 
subordinate  itself  to  the  service  of  the  State.”  In  a striking 
picture,  he  compared  the  dissemination  of  culture  under 
the  German  State  to  a reeling,  torch-lit  and  self-absorbed 
procession  of  worshippers,  intoxicated  by  the  mysteries  of 
some  pagan  cult : 

The  State  assumes  the  attitude  of  a mystagogue  of  culture,  and, 
whilst  it  promotes  its  own  ends,  it  obliges  every  one  of  its  servants 
not  to  appear  in  its  presence  without  the  torch  of  universal  State 
education  in  his  hands,  by  the  flickering  light  of  which  he  may 
recognize  the  State  as  the  highest  goal,  as  the  reward  of  all  his  striv- 
ings after  education.* 

The  origin  of  this  subjugation  of  culture  by  the  State 
may  no  doubt  be  traced,  as  Nietzsche  himself  points  out, 
to  the  period  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  when  Prussia  called 
upon  all  her  great  intellectual  resources  to  build  the  State 
anew  and  deliver  it  from  the  dominance  of  French  arms. 
Hegel’s  panegyric  of  the  State  as  “an  absolutely  complete 
ethical  organism,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every  one’s  edu- 
cation,”! has  certainly  drawn  much  of  its  power  over  Ger- 
man thought  from  the  experience  and  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  that  period  of  national  regeneration.  But  through- 
out the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a more  liberal 
view  of  the  State  might  easily  have  overcome  the  Prussian 
cult.  Such  a view  struggled  hard  for  mastery  during  the 
critical  twenty  years  which  preceded  Bismarck’s  entry  into 
office  as  Prussian  Minister-President,  and  the  great  reaction 

• The  Future  of  our  Educational  Institutions  (Vol.  Ill,  Complete  English 
Edition),  p.  86. 

t Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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dates  definitely  from  the  dazzling  successes  of  the  German 
people  under  his  iron  leadership  in  1866  and  1870.  When 
the  present  Emperor  ascended  the  throne,  the  last  hope  of 
a Liberal  Germany  faded  into  air.  The  only  question  that 
remained  open  was  whether  the  Prussian  system  would  force 
the  latent  spirit  of  liberalism  into  revolt  within  the  Empire 
itself  before  it  embroiled  the  Empire  with  the  outer  world. 

Unhappily,  as  Nietzsche  so  clearly  saw,  the  State  was 
able  to  control  the  very  well-springs  of  education  and  to  use 
them  solely  for  its  own  ends.  The  “militarism”  which  En- 
gland denounces  in  Germany  is  not  the  existence  of  a great 
army  of  conscript  soldiers,  animated  with  a splendid  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  All  the  great  European 
Powers,  except  England,  possess  such  armies.  France, 
among  the  great  nations,  Switzerland,  among  the  smaller 
ones,  call  a larger  proportion  of  their  subjects  to  the  colours 
every  year  than  Germany;  yet  neither  France  nor  Switzer- 
land is  a “militarist”  State.  The  danger  of  “militarism” 
arises  only  when  the  animating  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
army  becomes  also  the  animating  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
State;  and  this  is  only  possible  when  every  department  of 
government  and  of  national  life,  including  higher  educa- 
tion itself,  lies  under  the  dominance  of  governors  with  whom 
the  army  comes  first  and  the  nation  afterwards.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that,  when  the  Emperor  William  ascended  the 
throne,  his  proclamation  to  his  people  followed  three  days 
after  his  proclamation  to  the  army.  The  people,  it  seemed 
existed  for  the  army;  the  army  and  himself  were  the  State. 

One  recent  episode,  the  affair  at  Zabern  in  1913,  will 
illustrate  the  result.  Zabern,  the  old  French  Savergne,  is 
a little  garrison-town  in  Alsace.  It  seems  that  in  December, 
1913,  the  local  Alsatians — Alsatians  are  nowhere  patient 
of  German  government — had  shown  what  was  regarded  as 
some  lack  of  respect  for  the  garrison  troops.  A young 
Prussian  lieutenant  thereupon  offered  a reward  of  ten  marks 
to  any  soldier  who,  if  insulted  by  a native  of  the  town, 
struck  the  offender  and  brought  him  into  barracks.  In  the 
harangue  he  used  an  insulting  term  to  denote  Alsatians; 
and  it  is  worth  observing,  in  view  of  what  followed,  that  the 
definition  of  what  constituted  an  insult  was  left  entirely  to 
the  troops.  The  nature  and  language  of  Lieutenant  von 
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Forstner’s  address  becoming  known,  there  was  an  unfriendly 
demonstration  outside  the  officers’  mess,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  soldiers  with  loaded  rifles.  The  lieutenant  then 
went  out  shopping,  escorted  by  four  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  In  the  evening  the  popular  excitement  increased; 
whereupon  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  proclaimed  martial 
law  and  placed  machine-guns  in  the  streets.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  thus  described  in  the  calm  pages  of  the 
Annual  Register: 

A fireman  who  left  his  supper  when  he  heard  the  drums  of  the 
regiment  was  arrested  at  his  door ; the  Judge  and  Counsel  of  the  Civil 
Court,  which  had  just  risen,  were  also  arrested  as  they  were  leaving 
the  Court.  The  Judge  was  allowed  to  go  home,  but  all  the  others 
(twenty-seven  in  number)  spent  the  night  in  the  cellars  of  the 
barracks,  and  were  only  liberated  the  next  day  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  Judge  for  trial.  ...  A further  aggravation  of  the 
scandal  was  the  arrest  of  a man  and  his  wife  at  Metz,  because  the 
wife  laughed  at  a passing  patrol,  and  the  wounding  by  Lieutenant 
Forstner  of  a lame  cobbler,  who  with  other  workmen  was  alleged  to 
have  insulted  him  by  “contemptuous  cries,”  though  the  Burgomaster 
asserted  it  was  only  some  children  who  had  jeered.* 

Judicial  proceedings  followed,  in  which  it  was  proved 
that  “when  warned  that  his  unprovoked  incitement  of  the 
population  was  likely  to  lead  to  bloodshed,”  Colonel  von 
Reuter,  who  commanded  von  Forstner’s  regiment,  had  said 
that  “bloodshed  would  be  a good  thing,”  and  that  civilians 
had  been  arrested  for  “intending  to  laugh.”t  The  Colonel 
was  finally  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  “he  did  not  know 
that  he  had  acted  illegally.”  He  himself  based  his  action 
on  a Prussian  Cabinet  Order  of  the  year  1820. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  example  of  military 
zeal  was  universally  approved  in  Germany.  It  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy,  and  the  Reichstag  actually  passed  a 
resolution  by  293  votes  to  54  declaring  that  it  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Chancellor’s  rather  half-hearted  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  garrison.  But  the  protest  of  the 
Reichstag  and  the  more  independent  sections  of  the  public 
was  entirely  ineffectual.  The  Crown  Prince  had  tele- 
graphed to  Colonel  von  Reuter  during  his  trial,  exhorting 

* The  Annual  Register,  1913,  p.  319. 

t See  a good  account  of  the  episode  in  What  is  Wrong  with  Germany,  by 
the  careful  author  of  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany . 
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him  (“immer  feste  darau”)  to  “stick  to  it”;  and  General 
von  Falkenhayn,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  had  de- 
clared in  the  Reichstag  that  “what  they  had  to  deal  with 
was  not  the  degree  of  a lieutenant’s  offence,  but  a deter- 
mined attempt  by  Press  agitation  and  abuse  to  exercise  an 
unlawful  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the  authorities.” 
Dr.  Jagow,  the  Police  President  at  Berlin,  afterwards  sup- 
ported these  views  of  the  matter  by  explaining  in  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung  that  “military  exercises  are  acts  of  sovereignty,  and, 
if  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  their  performance,  the 
obstacles  must  be  removed  in  the  execution  of  this  act  of 
sovereignty.”  Dr.  Jagow  may  be  supposed,  in  virtue  of 
the  office  he  holds,  not  to  express  public  opinion  upon  mat- 
ters of  State  without  some  idea  whether  or  not  those  opin- 
ions are  agreeable  to  the  Government.  When  the  pother 
had  died  down,  his  theory  that  “military  exercises” — such 
as  running  lame  cobblers  through  the  body  and  shopping 
with  fixed  bayonets — “are  acts  of  sovereignty”  apparently 
held  the  field,  so  far  as  official  Germany  was  concerned. 
The  very  mild  sentence  of  forty-three  days’  detention  passed 
on  Lieutenant  von  Forstner  was  quashed  by  a higher  mili- 
tary Court,  and  Colonel  von  Reuter  was  decorated  with  a r 
Prussian  Order  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  German  Government  there  is  one  law  for 
the  army  and  another  for  civilians,  and  that  civil  must  yield 
to  military  rights  whenever  they  conflict. 

It  has  become  common  to  denounce  the  German  military 
system  for  all  this  sinister  and  reactionary  tendency  in  the 
German  “Culture-State”;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not 
really  to  be  found  in  the  mess-room  or  the  barracks,  how- 
ever greatly  they  may  seem  to  encroach  upon  the  elementary 
liberties  of  civil  life.  The  root  of  the  evil,  rightly  traced, 
is  in  the  schools  and  universities,  which  have  been  degraded 
by  the  State  into  an  instrument  for  so  diffusing  military 
ideals  and  standards  throughout  the  atmosphere  of  German 
life,  that  they  now  dominate  all  the  normal  processes  of 
German  thought.  Professor  Mommsen,  the  great  his- 
torian, once  bid  the  nation  take  heed  “lest  in  this  State, 
which  has  been  at  once  a power  in  arms  and  a power  in 
intelligence,  the  intelligence  should  vanish  and  nothing  but 
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the  pure  military  State  remain.”*  There  has  always  been 
in  Germany  a liberal  and  ideal  strain  which  has  struggled 
steadfastly  against  the  repression  and  degradation  of  culture 
by  the  narrow  materialism  of  the  Prussian  autocracy.  It 
showed  itself  in  the  outburst  of  criticism  upon  the  Zabern 
incident;  and  it  has  been  expressed  with  growing  courage 
by  a section  of  the  literary  world,  which  seemed  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  to  be  increasing  its  influence.  But  the 
State  has  wielded  so  tremendous  a power  over  national  life 
that  this  reforming  school  has  fought  against  impossible 
odds.  Employment  and  promotion,  not  merely  in  the  Gov- 
ernment services,  which  absorb  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  educated  class,  but  in  the  world  of  education  itself,  even 
to  the  professional  chairs,  have  been  made  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  official  favour;  and  official  favour  has  naturally 
been  reserved  for  those  who  further  official  purposes.  Edu- 
cation and  culture  have,  in  consequence,  been  poisoned  at 
the  springs,  and  only  very  courageous  and  independent 
minds  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
State  is  “the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every  one’s  education,” 
the  arbiter  of  conscience  no  less  than  of  thought.  For  forty 
years,  moreover,  the  State  has  been  an  autocratic  and  mili- 
tary tyranny;  its  supreme  and  all-sufficient  expression  is  the 
Emperor,  the  Army  and  the  Fleet.  The  national  type  of 
culture  has  thus  been  depressed  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standards  of  the  Zabern  garrison.  Preferment  and  en- 
couragement, in  the  world  of  higher  thought  as  elsewhere, 
has  depended  upon  subservience  to  this  cult.  The  very 
citadel  of  German  thought  has  been  invaded  by  the  soul- 
destroying  ways  of  Court  sycophancy  and  Byzantinism,  and 
men  of  independent  mind  have  been  steadily  prevented  from 
exercising  their  proper  influence  on  State  policy  and  the 
direction  of  national  ideas.  Almost  the  last  words  which 
Nietzsche  wrote  were,  like  his  first,  devoted  to  this  theme : 


Not  only  have  the  Germans  entirely  lost  the  breadth  of  vision 
which  enables  one  to  grasp  the  course  of  culture  and  the  values  of 
culture;  not  only  are  they  one  and  all  political  (or  Church)  puppets; 
but  they  have  actually  put  a ban  upon  this  very  breadth  of  vision.  A 
man  must  first  and  foremost  be  “German,”  he  must  belong  to  "the 
race”;  then  only  can  he  pass  judgment  upon  all  values  and  lack  of 
values  in  history,  then  only  can  he  establish  them.  To  be  German  is 


* Quoted  in  What  is  Wrong  with  Germany,  p.  1 16. 
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in  itself  an  argument;  Deutschland , Deutschland  uber  alles  is  a prin- 
ciple ; the  Germans  stand  for  “the  moral  order  of  the  universe”  in  his- 
tory. Compared  with  the  Roman  Empire,  they  are  the  upholders  of 
freedom ; compared  with  the  eighteenth  century,  they  are  the  restorers 
of  morality,  of  the  Categorical  Imperative.  There  is  such  a thing 
as  the  writing  of  history  according  to  the  lights  of  Imperial  Germany. 
There  is,  I fear,  anti-Semitic  history.  There  is  also  history  written 
with  an  eye  to  the  Court,  and  Herr  von  Treitschke  is  not  ashamed 
of  himself.* 

Does  not  this  hit  off  the  keynote  of  every  defence  of 
German  policy  in  the  present  war? 

The  part  played  by  every  country  in  world  politics  is 
determined,  not  only  by  its  interests,  but  by  the  spirit  of  its 
institutions.  The  much  belauded  culture  which  Germany 
is  striving  to  impose  upon  the  world  is  the  product  of  a 
military  State  which  has  not  merely  conscribed  its  subject’s 
bodies — as  every  State  must  claim  the  right  to  do — but  has 
also  conscribed  their  minds.  The  German  State  has  exalted 
its  interest  as  the  only  law;  and  to  this  law  it  appeals,  not 
only  over  the  individual  conscience  and  liberty  of  its  own 
subjects,  but  over  the  moral  conventions  and  ideas  by  which 
all  civilized  States  are  striving  to  regulate  the  crude  arbi- 
trament of  force.  It  has  standardized  German  culture  as 
a State  product  for  its  own  material  ends,  and  German 
culture  has  become  its  body-slave,  “The  State — what  is 
that?”,  cries  Zarathustra  in  Nietzsche’s  favourite  work: 

The  State  is  called  the  coldest  of  cold  monsters.  And  coldly  it 
lieth.  And  this  lie  creepeth  out  of  its  mouth:  “I,  the  State,  am 
the  people.”  . . . 

“On  earth  there  is  nothing  greater  than  I : God’s  regulating  finger 
am  I,”  thus  the  monster  howleth.  And  not  only  those  with  long 
ears  and  short  sight  fall  upon  their  knees.  . . . 

The  new  idol  would  fain  surround  itself  with  heroes  and  honest 
men.  It  liketh  to  sun  itself  in  the  sunshine  of  good  consciences — the 
cold  monster! 

It  will  give  you  anything  if  you  adore  it,  the  new  idol;  thus  it 
buyeth  for  itself  the  splendour  of  your  virtue  and  the  glance  of 
your  proud  eyes.  . . . 

What  I call  the  State  is  where  all  are  poison-drinkers,  the  good 
and  the  evil  alike. 

This  is  the  poison  which  has  twisted  the  features  of 
German  culture  and  clouded  its  eyes,  and  made  of  it  a 

*Ecce  Homo,  (Vol.  XVII,  Complete  English  Edition),  pp.  123-4. 
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by-word  among  all  peoples  of  free  mind.  It  will  give  you 
anything  if  you  adore  it,  the  new  idol;  thus  it  buyeth  for  it- 
self the  splendour  of  your  virtue  and  the  glance  of  your 
proud  eyes.  What  is  that  but  the  old  curse  of  Byzantinism, 
infecting  the  thought  and  conscience  of  the  noblest  with  the 
taint  of  slavery,  the  more  insidious  because  disguised  as  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  a lofty  and  transfiguring  idea  ? The  Prus- 
sian system  of  State  worship,  which  exalts  the  monarch  as  a 
hierarch  mediating  between  God  and  the  people  of  his 
choice,  is  nothing  but  the  secular  cult  of  absolutism  and 
theocracy  in  a new  and  more  subtle  guise ; and  the  struggle 
against  it  is  England’s  historic  struggle  against  the  principle 
of  blind  obedience  to  authority  in  human  affairs — the 
struggle  between  free  life  and  slave  life,  between  all  that 
goes  with  representative  government  and  all  that  goes  with 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  strange  to  reflect,  now  that 
the  issue  is  so  plain,  how  clearly  it  was  stated  many  years 
ago  by  the  German  philosopher  most  generally  acclaimed 
as  the  prophet  of  modern  German  ideas. 

The  victory  of  England  and  France  will  end  the  menace 
of  this  reaction  from  the  Western  world,  but  in  Germany 
itself  the  transformation  can  only  come  from  within.  To 
speak  of  “crushing  German  militarism”  by  force  of  arms 
is  to  adopt  the  very  fallacy  against  which  we  are  fighting, 
that  culture  can  be  imposed  by  war.  The  hope  of  freedom 
in  Germany  rests  not  on  any  such  insubstantial  ground,  but 
on  the  reasonable  assurance  that,  if  the  successes  of  the 
Prussian  system  are  once  reversed,  the  truer  mind  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  not  dead  but  overlaid,  will  recover  its  proper 
influence  upon  the  German  State.  Nietzsche  himself — to 
quote  him  for  the  last  time — declared  again  and  again  that 
die  true  German  spirit  was  at  variance  with  the  modern 
claim  of  the  German  State  to  arrogate  all  culture  to  its  own 
use: 

Hiddenly  or  openly  [he  wrote  in  1873]  this  purpose  of  the  State 
is  at  war  with  the  real  German  spirit  and  the  education  derived 
therefrom;  . . . with  that  spirit  which  speaks  to  us  so  wondrously 
from  the  inner  heart  of  the  German  Reformation,  German  music 
and  German  philosophy,  and  which,  like  a noble  exile,  is  regarded 
with  such  indifference  and  scorn  by  the  luxurious  education  afforded 
by  the  State.* 

• The  Future  of  Our  Educational  Institutions,  p.  89. 
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Solitary  though  the  spirit  of  idealist  Germany  be,  and 
though,  as  Nietzsche  says:  “the  censer  of  pseudo-culture 
be  swung  far  away  from  it,”  amid  the  acclamation  of  a 
drugged  and  deluded  host  of  teachers,  historians  and  seers, 
there  is  still  alive  in  Germany  the  strain  which  made  the 
greatness  of  her  people  in  the  past.  Thus  none  who  knows 
and  loves  the  older  Germany  of  history  will  not  pray  that  it 
may  pass  through  its  present  ordeal  to  some  political  system 
in  which  the  German  spirit  may  express  itself  with  freedom 
and  security  from  foreign  menace,  and  without  menace 
on  its  part  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though  it  failed  to 
achieve  the  greatest  of  its  political  aims  till  Bismarck 
modelled  it  with  his  iron  hand,  the  high  character  built  up 
by  Fichte’s  teaching  may  even  yet  come  more  truly  to  its 
own;  and  with  it  there  may  rise  again  the  Germany  of  true 
popular  ideals,  which  almost  found  itself  in  1848  and  the 
following  years,  and  might  have  been  revived  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick,  had  he  been  spared  for  a longer  reign. 
The  Emperor  Frederick’s  spirit  seems  to  be  lost  in  the 
present  scions  of  the  Hohenzollern  line ; but  there  are  signs 
that  Realpolitik  with  its  material  values,  its  abnegation  of 
conscience,  its  cult  of  force,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
soul  of  the  German  race,  even  though  its  Prussian  exponents 
have  hitherto  so  greatly  prevailed. 

One  is  often  pained  and  overcome  with  longing  [writes  a modern 
German  professor],  as  one  thinks  of  the  German  of  a hundred  years 
ago.  He  was  poor,  he  was  impotent,  he  was  despised,  ridiculed  and 
defrauded.  He  was  the  uncomplaining  slave  of  others;  his  fields 
were  their  battleground,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  fathers  were  trodden  underfoot  and  dispersed.  He  never  troubled 
when  the  riches  of  the  outside  world  were  divided  without  regard 
for  him.  He  sat  in  his  bare  little  room  high  under  the  roof,  in 
simple  coat  and  clumsy  shoes ; but  his  heart  was  full  of  sweet  dreams, 
and  uplifted  by  the  chords  of  Beethoven  to  a rapture  which  threat- 
ened to  rend  his  breast.  He  wept  with  Werther  and  Jean  Paul  in 
joyous  pain,  he  smiled  with  the  childish  innocence  of  his  naive  poets, 
the  happiness  of  his  longing  consumed  him,  and  as  he  listened  to 
Schubert’s  song  his  soul  became  one  with  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  think  no  more  of  it — it  is  useless.* 

His  fields  were  their  battleground.  If  only  the  memory 
of  her  own  past  had  stayed  the  Germany  which  is  trampling 
Belgium  to-day ! 

* Der  Kaiser  und  die  Zukunft  des  deutschen  Folks,  by  G.  Fuchs,  pp.  70- 
71— quoted  from  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Germany,  pp.  5-6. 
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The  idyllic  picture  has,  of  course,  another  side.  It  was  a 
noble  Germany  indeed,  but  with  petty  weaknesses  which 
sapped  its  strength  of  soul.  If  German  culture  was  to  have 
its  due,  it  needed  some  stronger  political  frame  than  an 
association  of  small  States  too  jealous  of  each  other  to  safe- 
guard their  common  interests  and  ideals.  But  Prussian 
State-culture  is  too  violent  a reaction  from  those  ineffectual 
times,  too  utter  a denial  of  the  aims  and  principles  which 
animate  the  great  progressive  nations  of  the  world,  to  suc- 
ceed and  endure;  and  perhaps,  if  its  power  can  be  broken 
by  the  ordeal  which  it  has  now  invoked,  there  will  emerge 
from  the  storm  a German  State  in  which  the  idealism  of  the 
past  will  resume  its  broken  sway  and  arrest  the  prostitution 
of  German  minds  to  dreams  of  material  dominion  by  the 
ruthless  cult  of  war. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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THE  Treaty  with  Bulgaria  was  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
and  M.  Stambolisky,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  on  November  27th,  1919.  Only  a 
very  brief  description  of  its  more  important  provisions 
is  possible  within  present  limits. 

The  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
prefixed  to  this  as  to  the  other  treaties  signed  in  Paris. 
The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Covenant  as  regards 
Bulgaria,  so  long  at  least  as  she  remains  excluded  from 
the  League,  are  perhaps  Articles  8,  17,  19  and  23  (b). 
Art.  8 contemplates  the  reduction  of  armaments.  In 
the  present  defenceless  condition  to  which  Bulgaria  has 
been  reduced  by  the  Treaty,  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gramme in  the  case  of  her  fully -armed  neighbours  would 
bring  her  immense  relief,  and  tend  to  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  in  the  Balkans.  Art.  17  offers  her  some 
security  against  any  attempt  to  fasten  a quarrel  upon 
her.  Art.  19  renders  possible  the  revision  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  Art.  23  (b)  may  provide  some  protection  for 
the  submerged  populations  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the 
Dobrodja,  and  Western  Bulgaria.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  all  decisions  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League,  except  as  regards  questions  of  procedure,  must 
be  unanimous  (Art.  5),  there  seems  little  prospect  that 
those  bodies  will  sanction  any  alleviation  of  the  terri- 
torial and  other  penalties  imposed  on  Bulgaria  by  the 
Treaty. 

The  territorial  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  which  are  by 
far  the  most  important,  are  embodied  in  Arts.  27 — 35. 
They  are  in  the  main  of  a purely  punitive  character  and 
indicate  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  rewards  and 
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punishments  for  that  of  nationalities.  The  extent  to 
which  the  frontiers  traced  by  the  Treaty  fall  short  of 
the  real  limits  of  the  Bulgarian  race  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  map  of  Kiepert,  which  was  accepted  as 
authoritative  by  the  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  Bulgaria  has  been  mutilated  by  amputations  of 
her  territory  on  the  north,  the  west  and  the  south,  while 
on  the  south-east  the  region  of  Eastern  Thraoe,  accorded 
to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward 
(now  Lord)  Grey,  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Greeks. 
These  territorial  arrangements  are  in  flagrant  contraven- 
tion of  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and 
accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Governments  and  people* 
of  Western  Europe. 

On  the  north  the  region  of  the  Southern  Dobrodja 
assigned  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  confirmee 
to  her  by  the  award  of  the  Petrograd  Conference  in  1913 
but  later  in  that  year  appropriated  by  Rumania  at  8 
moment  when  Bulgaria  was  beset  by  enemies  on  al. 
sides,  has  been  left  to  Rumania,  although  scarcely  2|  pej 
oent.  of  its  population  (mainly  Bulgarian,  Turkish  anc 
Tartar)  is  Rumanian.  On  the  west  a series  of  district* 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Bulgarian  populations  (as  ad- 
mitted by  the  Serbian  professor  Cvijic)  have  been  taker 
from  Bulgaria  and  given  to  Serbia,  which  has  claimed 
them  on  ‘ ‘ strategical  ” grounds.  The  only  territory  tc 
which  the  claim  applies  is  that  of  Strumnitza,  in  view 
of  its  proximity  to  the  Nish-Salonika  railway;  the  totally 
indefensible  attribution  of  Tzaribrod,  which  dominate* 
Sofia,  to  Serbia  constitutes  a standing  menace  to  the 
Bulgarian  capital  and  a perpetual  provocation  to  Bul- 
garia. On  the  south,  Bulgaria  was  required  by  the 
Treaty  to  relinquish  Western  Thrace,  through  which  hei 
only  direct  access  to  the  Mediterranean  lay,  and  to  accept 
a frontier  here  and  in  Eastern  Thrace  “with  territories 
which  shall  be  subsequently  attributed  by  the  principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.”  This  phrase  needs 
explanation . 
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Before  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Conference  the  two 
Western  Powers  had  agreed  to  give  Greece  practically 
everything  she  asked  for  in  Thrace  and  Southern  Albania. 
This  policy  was  opposed  as  unjust  by  America  and  Italy. 
Italy’s  objections  were  subsequently  eliminated  by  means 
which  need  not  be  described,  but  A merica — in  other  words, 
President  Wilson — remained  firm,  and  eventually  a com- 
promise was  effected  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Thrace, 
Eastern  and  Western,  should  be  placed  under  Inter- 
national administration.  Belying  on  this  arrangement, 
which  at  least  assured  her  an  unmolested  route  to  the 
iEgean,  Bulgaria  signed  the  Treaty,  thus  giving  a blank 
cheque  to  the  Western  Powers,  who  a few  months  later 
set  aside  the  compromise  and  declared  their  resolve  to 
givo  all  Thrace  to  Greece.  This  decision  was  announced 
at  the  San  Remo  Conference  in  the  absence  of  any  Bul- 
garian protest.  The  Bulgarian  delegate  on  his  way  to 
the  Conference  was  prevented  by  the  French  authorities 
from  crossing  the  Italian  frontier  until  the  session  had 
practically  concluded.  What  will  history  say  of  these 
proceedings? 

But  the  worst  blot  in  the  Treaty  is  to  be  found  in 
its  failure  to  deal  with  the  important  Macedonian  ques- 
tion. For  Macedonia  and  its  kindred  population  Bul- 
garia has  undertaken  three  wars  and  incurred  all  her  re- 
verses. The  question  has  been  totally  ignored  by  the 
Treaty  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Serbia  and  Greece 
that  all  discussion  of  the  legality  of  their  tenure  of  the 
country  should  be  avoided.  It  was  commonly  stated  that 
force  would  be  necessary  to  dispossess  the  usurpers,  who 
eventually  received  an  assurance  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  spoil.  The  slenderness  of  their 
claim  is  exposed  by  the  statistics  of  the  highest  French 
authorities  (Louis  Leger,  Leon  Lamouche,  R.  Pelletier 
and  the  French  Foreign  Ministry),  who  reckon  about 
250,000  Greeks  and  200,000  Serbs  against  1,100,000 
Bulgars  in  Macedonia. 

For  the  1,700,000  Bulgarians  thus  cut  off  on  all  sides 
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from  the  mother  country  and  subjected  to  alien  rule  no 
security  is  offered  by  the  Treaty  against  molestation  or 
oppression  except  in  a special  case  (Art.  61).  Under 
Art.  46  Greece  agrees  to  accept  a separate  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  minorities  (similar  to  those 
accepted  by  Rumania  and  the  Serbo-Craat-Slovene  State 
in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germains  after  a prolonged  resist- 
ance) . . The  privilege  of  a separate  arrangement  to  this 
effect  is  not  accorded  to  Bulgaria,  notoriously  the  most 
tolerant  of  the  Balkan  States,  on  whom  a number  of  stipu- 
tions  are  directly  imposed  by  the  present  Treaty 
(Arte.  49—57). 

Under  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses  (Arts.  64 — 93) 
elaborate  precautions  are  taken  for  the  complete  disarma- 
ment of  Bulgaria.  The  army,  which  is  to  be  a police 
force,  and  the  gendarmerie  must  not  together  exceed  a 
total  of  33,000  men  (20  years  for  officers  and  12  for 
non-coms . and  men)  and  voluntary  enlistment  has  been 
introduced — an  arrangement  which  betrays  an  unfortu- 
nate ignorance  of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Bul- 
garia (see  Manchester  Guardian,  Nov.  6th,  1919).  In 
general  Bulgaria  is  rendered  totally  defenceless  and  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  her 
fully-armed  neighbours,  to  whose  suggestions  the  rigour 
of  the  military , clauses  may  partly  be  attributed. 
The  provisions  regarding  penalties  and  reparation  are  ex- 
tremely severe,  but  much  depends  on  the  manner  of  their 
enforcement.  Under  Arts.  118  and  119,  for  instance, 
Bulgarian  subjects  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  Greek 
or  Serbian  courts-martial  in  time  of  peace.  Bulgaria 
must  pay  to  the  Allies  £90,000,000  in  gold  in  half-yearly 
instalments,  the  total  amount  to  be  liquidated  in  37  years, 
and  must  hand  over  within  six  months  12,015  live  stock 
to  Greece,  30,760  to  Rumania,  and  28,050  to  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State.  She  must  pay  the  total  cost  of  the 
occupation  of  her  territory  from  the  date  of  the  armistice 
(Art.  133).  The  Reparation  Commission  is  wisely 
allowed  to  exercise  its  discretion  with  regard  to  the  re- 
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duction  or  postponement  of  payments.  The  cost  of  the 
long-service  army  now  imposed  on  Bulgaria  will  not  con- 
tribute to  her  solvency.  If  she  is  given  time,  the  toil  of 
her  laborious  peasantry  may  enable  her  to  meet  the 
liabilities  imposed  on  her,  but  her  situation  is  precarious 
in  view  of  the  well-known  pretensions  of  her  neighbours, 
who  may  at  any  time  combine  for  the  partition  of  her 
territory. 

The  treaties  with  Austria  and  Bulgaria  were  laid  before 
Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a single  Bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th  April, 
1920,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  23rd  April.  This 
arrangement  militated  against  a full  discussion  of  either 
instrument,  and  the  debates  in  general  were  of  a some- 
what perfunctory  and  superficial  character.  An  almost 
apologetic  tone  was  adopted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  both  documents:  they  were 
the  best,  it  was  pleaded,  that  could  be  made  and  a long 
time  had  been  occupied  in  their  preparation.  Whether 
history  will  justify  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harmsworth,  who 
introduced  the  Bill  in  the  Commons,  that  the  Allies 
have  shown  an  unparalleled  magnanimity  towards  their 
former  enemies,  is  far  from  certain.  He  admits  that  the 
two  main  purposes  of  the  Treaties  are  “the  just  punish- 
ment of  wrong-doing ” and  “the  prevention  of  similar 
wrong-doing  in  future.”  The  main  purpose  of  every 
treaty  should  be  the  future  welfare  of  the  populations 
concerned.  Five  years  hence  the  world  will  be  in  a more 
judicial  frame  of  mind  than  it  is  to-day  and  will  begin 
to  ask  whether  the  subjection  of  over  a million  absolutely 
irresponsible  Macedonian  Bulgars  to  the  domination  of 
their  bitterest  enemies  is  a “just  punishment”?  When 
one  party  to  a quarrel  undertakes  to  punish  another  the 
interests  of  justice  go  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  defends  the  award  of  Tzaribrod  to 
Serbia  because  it  keeps  Bulgaria  farther  from  Belgrade! 
A victorious  Germany  might  similarly  justify  the  annexa- 
tion of  Kent  as  keeping  defeated  England  farther  from 
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Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  well- 
founded  misgivings  as  regards  Tzaribrod  and  doubts 
whether  the  settlement  of  Macedonia  will  be  permanent. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  the  mistakes  made  in  the  assign- 
ment of  territories  are  “ not  very  serious,”  as  the  territories 
“are  not  of  any  great  value.”  It  is  not,  of  course,  the 
value  or  the  extent  of  these  lands  that  matters,  but  the 
fate  of  their  inhabitants,  who  are  practically  condemned 
to  slavery  when  placed  under  the  rule  of  implacable  foes.. 
In  view  of  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Malone  and  Colonel 
Wedgwood,  which  saved  the  character  of  the  debate,  Lord 
Robert  was  hardly  right  in  his  conjecture  that  after  the 
war,  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  a 
map  had  been  set  before  them,  would  have  drawn  boun- 
daries more  or  less  identical  with  those  which  appear  in 
the  Treaty.  That  most  of  them,  owing  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge, would  have  done  so  is  not  unlikely.  The  general 
indifference  to  a question  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  betrayed  by  attempts  to  count  the  House 
during  the  progress  of  the  debate. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Colonel  Malone  declares 
that  the  Bill  “violates  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  contains  the  seeds  of  future  wars.”  The  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  adopted  in  so  many  instances 
elsewhere  by  the  application  of  the  plebiscite , has  been 
totally  set  aside  in  the  Balkans.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reluctance  of  the  States  which  have  been 
aggrandized  by  the  Treaty  to  allow  the  wishes  of  their 
new  subjects  to  find  utterance.  Western  Thrace  has. 
nevertheless  had  a plebiscite  of  her  own,  for  94  out  of 
100  communes  have  declared  their  aversion  to  Greek  rule. 
Colonel  Malone  rightly  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Bulgarian  claim  to  Kavula,  which  stands  on  all-fours  with 
that  of  Yugo-Slavia  to  Fiume.  British  and  Bulgarian 
interests  are  identical  in  this  case.  Colonel  Wedgwood, 
in  an  effective  speech,  pointed  out  that  the  war  which 
was  to  end  war  has  been  followed  by  a peace  which  is  to 
end  peace.  He  rightly  denounced  the  idea  of  offering 
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Bulgaria  a maritime  outlet  through  Greek  territory.  His 
belief  that  Bulgaria  was  dragged  into  the  war  by  her 
rulers  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  those  who  were 
in  the  country  at  the  time. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  a somewhat 
higher  level  than  that  in  the  Commons.  Lord  Milner, 
who  introduced  the  Bill,  displayed  little  enthusiasm  over 
its  provisions  and  dwelt  upon  the  difficulty  of  concluding 
anything  better.  The  feature  of  the  debate  was  the 
statesmanlike  speech  of  Lord  Bryce,  every  word  of  which 
deserves  careful  ^attention.  Referring  to  the  secrecy  in 
which  the  treaties  had  been  negotiated,  he  declared  that 
no  moral  obligation  in  this  matter  rests  with  the  British! 
people,  although  a legal  obligation  is  now  being  fixed 
on  them.  He  laid  down  four  principles  which  ought  to 
have  guided  those  who  negotiated  the  treaties:  (1)  The 
principles  of  nationality  and  self-determination,  to  which 
all  the  world  assented  at  the  time  of  the  armistices,  and 
on  the  faith  of  which  the  armistices  were  accepted  by; 
the  enemy  Powers.  (2)  No  nation  or  group  of  nations 
(as  represented  by  the  League)  should  be  required  to 
guarantee  the  possession  of  territory  unjustly  assigned 
to  an  alien  Power.  “ The  League  of  Nations  was  meant' 
to  be  the  shield  of  justice,  not  the  defender  of  injustice.” 

(3)  The  object  of  the  treaties  and  of  the  League  should 
be  to  secure  peace,  which  cannot  be  assured  when  sections 
of  peoples  are  placed  under  alien  and  hostile  rule. 

(4)  Treaties  ought  not  to  be  concluded  in  a spirit  of 
revenge  or  with  punishment  as  their  main  object:  we 
are  not  here  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  wrath.” 
In  regard  to  Austria  and  Bulgaria  our  resentment  should 
be  mitigated  by  the  knowledge  that  in  neither  country 
was  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  war;  in  both,  more- 
over, British  prisoners  received  the  kindest  treatment. 

“ These  principles  were  transgressed  and  the  promises 
made  in  the  Fourteen  Points  were  broken.”  Passing  to 
the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria, 
Lord  Bryce,  after  a brief  reference  to  the  “ ill-gotten 
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gains  ” of  Rumania,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  with  her,  touches  on  the  question  of  Macedonia, 
a country  which  he  has  personally  visited.  The  popula- 
tion from  Ochrida  on  the  west  to  Serres  on  the  east  is 
“ Bulgarian  in  race,  Bulgarian  in  speech,  Bulgarian  in 
tradition  and  in  ecclesiastical  organization."  That  popu- 
lation might  at  least  have  been  given  the  autonomy  which 
it  desires,  and  Serbia,  which  has  received  enormous  benefit 
from  the  war,  might  well  have  foregone  her  claim  based 
on  conquest  alone.  Lord  Bryce  concluded  with  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  might  be  able 
to  remove  the  causes  which  now  threaten  future  war  and 
that  the  British  Government  will  endeavour  to  mitigate 
the  evils  arising  from  these  Treaties.  “ It  would  be 
foolish  to  ignore  the  dangers  which  the  Treaties  have 
created.  This  is  not  the  peace  which  the  British  people 
expected,  and  this  is  not  the  peace  for  which  a distracted 
world  is  longing." 

The  liberation  of  the  populations  submerged  by  these 
treaties  must  be  the  work  of  the  future.  “ They  should 
not  have  been  negotiated,"  fts  Lord  Weardale  observed 
in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  debate,  “with  the  idea  of 
revenge,  but  should  have  been  inspired  by  the  desire  for 
general  pacification."  The  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, now  trampled  under  foot  in  the  Balkans,  will  even- 
tually assert  itself.  As  President  Wilson,  aptly  quoted 
by  Lord  Buckmaster,  said,  “self-determination  is  not  a 
mere  phrase.  It  is  an  imperative  principle  of  action  which, 
statesmen  will  henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril.  Every 
territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be  made 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned, and  not  as  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  com- 
promise or  claims  amongst  rival  States." 

J.  D.  BOURCHIER. 
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(House  of  Lords:  Second  Reading  of  Treaties  of  Peace  (Austria 
and  Bulgaria)  Bill,  April  23rd,  1920.) 

MY  Lords,  the  noble  Viscount  (Lord  Milner),  in 
moving  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill  to  give 
effect  to  these  Treaties,  stated  that  we  were  confronted 
with  an  accomplished  fact.  That  is  so.  These  Treaties 
have  been  negotiated,  and  now  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
They  are  settled.  It  is  beyond  the  powers  of  this  House 
to  alter  them  without  starting  upon  a long  and  very  diffi- 
cult task,  perhaps  an  impossible  task.  But  I must  remind 
your  Lordships  that  no  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
the  British  people  or  to  Parliament  to  express  its  opinion 
at  any  stage  upon  these  negotiations,  although  both  in 
your  Lordships’  House  and  in  the  other  House  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  given  long  and  careful  attention 
to  these  problems,  who  have  visited  these  countries,  who 
know  the  difficulty  which  these  problems  present.  We 
have  never  had  any  inkling  whatever  of  what  the  Con- 
ference at  Paris  was  doing.  We  have  had  to  trust  to 
mere  rumours,  and  when  questions  have  been  asked  in 
another  place  or  here  we  have  been  told  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  answer  these  questions.  Therefore  no  moral 
obligation  rests  in  this  matter  upon  the  British  people, 
although  a legal  obligation  is  now  going  to  be  fixed  upon 
them. 

It  may  seem  useless  in  such  circumstances  to  criticise 
the  Treaties.  A protest  is  idle  at  this  stage.  Never- 
theless, when  matters  of  such  importance  are  presented 
to  Parliament  I do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Those  who  see  the  errors,  the  injustices, 
and  the  dangers — I dwell  particularly  upon  the  dangers 
— that  are  likely  to  arise  from  these  Treaties  are  bound 
to  state  their  opinion,  and  they  are  bound  to  say  in  the 
face  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  these  Treaties  express  the  mind  of  the  British 
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nation  and  they  do  not  believe  that  these  Treaties  would 
ever  have  been  concluded  if  the  British  nation  had  been 
free  and  allowed  to  express  its  opinion  on  their  provisions. 

The  few  words  that  I have  to  say  will  not  be  said  in 
criticism  of  our  Foreign  Office.  I do  not  know  how  far 
the  Foreign  Office  is  responsible  for  these  Treaties.  We 
have  had  an  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
management  of  our  foreign  relations  ever  since  the  Armis- 
tice; we  have  never  known  who  particularly  was  respon- 
sible for  any  word  that  was  said  or  any  act  that  was  done 
abroad  except,  of  course,  that  the  Government  as  a whole 
was  responsible.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Foreign 
Office  itself  regrets  these  Treaties.  Possibly  His 
Majesty’s  Government  regrets  them.  The  noble  Viscount 
admitted  with  great  candour,  which  I respect,  that  these 
Treaties  are  far  from;  perfect — in  fact,  his  whole  tone 
was  much  more  apologetic  than  commendatory.  He  could 
not  recommend  these  Treaties  as  being  things  of  which, 
his  judgment  approved.  He  said  the  best  that  could  be 
said  by  way  of  palliation  for  their  faults.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  way  in  which  an  agent  is  employed  who  comes 
back  bringing  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  report,  and 
says  “ Well,  of  course,  it  is  not  very  good,  but  it  is  the  best 
we  could  get.”  I suppose  that  is  the  substance  of  the 
defence  that  is  made  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
it  is  not  very  high  praise.  I am  not  here,  I repeat,  to 
criticise  the  Foreign  Office.  Therefore,  I hope  it  will 
not  be  taken  that  in  anything  I am  saying  I am  reflecting 
upon  our  Foreign  Office.  What  I want  to  speak  of  is  not 
the  workmen  but  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Self-Determination. 

Now  what  principles  ought  to  have  guided  the  Con- 
ference in  Paris  when  they  started  after  the  Armistice  to 
deal  with  the  great  mass  of  questions? — I admit  far  more 
difficult  and  far  more  complicated  than  any  European 
Conference  or  Congress  was  ever  confronted  with  before. 
I think  we  may  say  that  there  were  four  principles  which. 
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ought  to  have  guided  them  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
Treaty  which  they  conducted . In  the  first  place  they 
were  bound  to  fulfil  and  carry  out  the  purposes  which 
they  proclaimed  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  purposes 
that  were  stated  in  the  famous  “ Fourteen  Points,”  and 
which  were  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  Armistice, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  Armistice  was  accepted 
by  the  enemy  Powers . Those  principles  are  briefly  known 
as  the  principles  of  nationality  and  self-determination — 
the  idea  that  boundaries  ought  to  be  drawn  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  race,  and  speech,  and  tradition,  and  not 
arbitrarily,  and  that  no  people  ought  to  be  forced  under 
an  alien  yoke,  and  that  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wishes  of  people  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  wishes  by  having  what  is  called  a popular 
vote,  or  a plebiscite , taken  in  the  area  where  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  race  and  what  the  wishes 
of  the  people  are.  That  principle  was  proclaimed  and 
adopted.  Everybody  assented  to  it  and  said,  “What  an 
improvement  upon  all  previous  times;  how  unlike  we  are 
to  the  people  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  how  much 
superior.  Freedom  is  bearing  its  appropriate  fruits  in 
the  proclamation  of  these  principles.” 

Secondly,  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  contains  an 
important  provision  by  which  all  who  enter  into  the 
League  guarantee  the  territories  as  existing  and  defined 
in  those  Treaties  to  the  various  Powers  and  States  which 
are  parties  thereto,  and  indeed  all  over  the  world  to  any 
State  holding  certain  territories  at  the  date  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaties.  That  is  a very  important  pro- 
vision; it  is  a guarantee  to  every  Power  of  its  territories, 
giving  the  right  to  that  Power,  when  threatened  from' 
abroad,  to  call  upon  all  the  members  <?f  the  League  to 
support  it  in  defending  its  guaranteed  territory.  It  was 
clearly  most  important  that  if  that  obligation  was  to  be 
undertaken  it  should  be  undertaken  to  guarantee  that  it 
was  just,  and  that  no  Power  should  be  expected  to 
guarantee  territory  which  it  knew  did  not  rightfully 
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belong  to  the  State  into  whose  possession  it  was  expected 
to  go.  No  nation  ought  to  be  called  upon,  where  it  knows 
that  a territory  has  been  unjustly  and  unwisely  assigned 
to  an  alien  Power,  to  guarantee  the  possession  of  that 
territory  by  that  alien  Power.  I strongly  suspect  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  which  has  done  a good  deal 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  League 
of  Nations.  Although  I do  not  suppose  that  the  people 
in  the  United  States  realise  as  fully  as  we  do  what  have 
been  the  mistakes  committed  at  Paris,  still  they  do  know 
that  many  complaints  have  been  made  and  many  reclama- 
tions proclaimed  against  the  decisions  which  the  Powers 
have  made.  As  your  Lordships  are  aware,  that  was  the 
Article  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  objection  was  taken  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  unnaturally.  They  might  well 
say,  “ If  the  Paris  Conference  has  sanctioned  allotments 
of  territory  which  are  unjust,  which  ought  not  in  justice 
to  be  maintained,  how  can  you  ask  us  to  sign  our  names  to 
a Covenant  which  guarantees  the  possession  of  those  terri- 
tories? ” I am  afraid  that  this  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  their  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
I do  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  in  some 
way  or  other  to  have  avoided  those,  but  I fear  that 
certain  amount  of  prejudice  has  been  created  by  those 
decisions.  To  oblige  the  League  of  Nations  to  defend 
what  is  unjust  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  very  object 
for  which  the  League  of  Nations  was  created.  It  -was 
meant  to  be  the  shield  of  justice  and  not  the  defender  of 
injustice. 

Thirdly,  the  aim  both  of  these  Treaties  and  of  the* 
League  of  Nations  is  to  prevent  oppression,  which  is  the 
enemy  of  peace,  and  to  secure  peace  in  the  world  at  large. 
Peace  can  come  only  by  content.  If  the  result  of  these 
Treaties  is  to  make  nations  discontented,  to  put  sections 
of  peoples  under  a Power  which  to  them  is  alien  and 
hostile,  you  cannot  expect  them  to  be  content,  and  there- 
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fore  you  cannot  expect  that  there  will  be  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  you  are  preparing  for  revolts  and  for  wars.  It 
was  out  of  discontents  of  this  kind  that  the  late  war 
largely  arose;  and  if  you  provide  fresh  grounds  for  dis- 
content and  insurrection  you  are  going  counter  to  the 
very  object  which  you  set  out  to  attain,  and  there  will 
be  no  prospect  of  stability.  Lastly,  I would  observe  that 
the  Paris  Conference  ought  to  have  thought,  we  all  ought 
to  have  thought,  through  this  matter  not  so  much  of  the 
past  as  of  the  future.  These  Treaties  ought  not  to  have 
been  concluded  in  the  spirit  of  revenge;  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  concluded  in  a way  which  thought  first  of 
punishment.  Resentment  against  the  enemy  was  very 
natural,  particularly  in  those  who  most  suffered.  One 
cannot  expect  that  those  feelings  of  resentment  could  have 
been  entirely  laid  aside.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not 
here  to  do  abstract  justice;  we  are  not  here  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  the  Divine  wrath.  We  are  here  to  do  the 
best  we  can  for  the  world  in  the  future,  and  to  give  it 
the  peace  that  it  desires. 

A Vindictive  Peace. 

I think  it  is  a misfortune  that  so  many  provisions  have 
been  introduced  into  these  Treaties  which  obviously  come 
from  passion  rather  than  from  wisdom,  and  which  are^ 
likely,  therefore,  to  bear  very  unfortunate  fruits  in  the 
future.  The  noble  Viscount  in  one  part  of  his  speech 
seemed  to  me  to  lapse  into  the  view  that  we  were  here  to 
punish  people  and  to  deal  iwith  nations  in  accordance  with 
the  way  in  which  they  had  treated  us.  He  complained 
of  Austria  for  joining  in  the  war,  and  he  complained  of 
Bulgaria  for  joining  in  the  war.  He  said,  quite  justly, 
that  if  a nation  chooses  to  leave  its  fortunes  in  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  or  unwise  guides;  if,  like  Austria,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  a camarilla  of  people  most  of  whom 
were  not  Austrian-Germans  at  all;  or,  if  like  Bulgaria, 
it  falls  under  the  control  of  Ferdinand  and  the  group 
of  satellites  which  surrounded  him — then  that  country 
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must  suffer  for  being  in  the  hands  of  bad  rulers.  I cannot 
deny  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it  ought  a little  to  miti- 
gate our  feelings  towards  the  people  if  we  know  that  in 
the  case  of  these  two  peoples  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  they  were  in  general  sympathy  with  the  pur- 
poses of  their  Governments.  I do  not  speak  of  Germany 
— that  is  a large  question  into  which  I will  not  enter — 
but  certainly  as  regards  the  German-Austrians  and  the 
Bulgarians  I do  not  think  that  was  any  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  entry  of  their  Governments  into  the  war. 

As  regards  Bulgaria  in  particular,  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships  who  have  followed  her  history  must  know"  that  no 
country  existed  in  which  there  was  a warmer  friendship 
towards  Britain.  Bulgaria  was  extremely  grateful  to  us 
for  the  part  we  played,  in  days  now  comparatively  distant, 
in  helping  her  to  secure  her  independence  against  the 
aggressions  of  Kuseia  as  well  as  against  the  oppression 
of  Turkey;  and  I believe  that  even  during  the  past  war 
the  Bulgarian  forces  were  very  unwilling  to  fight  against 
us.  I need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  in  Austria 
and  in  Hungary  and  in  Bulgaria  British  prisoners  always 
received  the  kindest  treatment.  I have  not  met  anyone 
who  was  in  any  of  those  countries  who  did  not  speak 
well  of  the  treatment  given  to  British  prisoners — an  ex- 
traordinary contrast  to  the  most  unspeakable  cruelty  and 
brutality  with  which  they  were  treated  in  Turkey. 

Now  all  these,  I venture  to  think,  are  considerations 
which  will  commend  themselves  to  your  Lordships.  All 
these  four  principles  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  have 
guided  us  were  neglected  at  Paris.  The  principles  were 
transgressed,  and  the  promises  made  in  the  Fourteen 

Points  were  broken. 

* * * * * 

The  noble  Viscount  said  that  very  few  holes  had  been 
picked  in  the  Treaty  with  Bulgaria.  I should  have 
thought  that  there  were  many  that  could  have  been  picked, 
though  I do  not  intend  to  detain  your  Lordships  by  re- 
ferring to  more  than  one  of  them.  There  are,  as  you 
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know,  three  very  important  boundary  questions  raised  in 
regard  to  Bulgaria.  One  of  them  relates  to  the  Dobrudja, 
an  intricate  question,  and  one  in  which  I think  there  is 
a very  strong  moral  claim  that  the  ill-gotten  claims  which 
Rumania  made  in  1913  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  with  her.  There  are  also  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  Thrace,  where  no  doubt  it  is  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine how  much  territory  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Bulgarians,  how  much  to  the  Greeks,  and  how  much  should 
be  left,  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  to  the  Turks.  But 
I will  not  enter  into  that. 

Macedonian  Autonomy. 

I do,  however,  know  something  about  Southern  Mace- 
donia. I have  travelled  there  and  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  what  is  the  character  of  the  population . The 
population  of  Southern  Macedonia  all  the  way  from 
Ochrida  and  Monastir  on  the  west  as  far  as  Serres  on  the 
east — that  is  to  say,  all  the  way  from  the  Lake  of  Ochrida 
to  the  rivers  Vardar  and  Struma — is  inhabited  by  a Bul- 
garian population.  That  is  a population  Bulgarian  in 
race,  Bulgarian  in  speech,  Bulgarian  in  tradition  and  in 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  the  Serbian  population 
ceases  a little  way  south  of  the  town  of  Uskub,  between 
Uskub  and  Veles,  and  from  there  to  a considerable  way 
south,  till  you  approach  the  Greek-speaking  population, 
it  is  not  Serbian,  but  mainly  Bulgarian.  All  this  has 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  Serbians.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Serbs  from:  Bulgaria  in  the  second  Balkan  war  of  1913. 
Technically,  of  course,  it  did  not  come  necessarily  within 
the  terms  of  this  Treaty  because  although  Bulgaria  over- 
ran it  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  although  it  really  had 
been  the  motive  which  induced  Bulgaria  to  enter  into  the 
war,  still  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Serbia. 

But  it  was  very  unfortunate,  I think,  that  when  the 
Powers  wanted  to  create  a stable  set  of  conditions  in  the 
Balkans  they  did  not  rectify  that  injustice  and  remove 
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Southern  Macedonia  from  the  rule  of  Serbia.  I can  quite 
understand  the  argument  that  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
reward  Bulgaria  considering  that  Bulgaria  was  our  enemy 
in  the  war.  That  is  an  argument  the  force  of  which  I 
entirely  admit.  But  there  was  another  course,  a course 
which  according  to  rumour  was  proposed  and  discussed 
at  the  Conference  and  which  indeed  had  the  support  of 
some  Powers  at  the  Conference.  That  course  was  to  make 
Southern  Macedonia  autonomous;  to  create  it  into  a 
separate  Principality,  one  can  hardly  call  it  a State,  and 
in  that  way  remove  it  from  the  rule  of  Serbia.  It  need 
not  have  been  united  with  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.  That 
would  have  been  a great  deal  better  and  would  have  re- 
moved a sense  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  population, 
and  precluded  the  necessity  of  having  provisions  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  minorities,  provisions  which,  I think, 
it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  enforce. 

Unfortunately  that  course  was  not  taken  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  We  have  created  not  only  an  Austria 
Irredenta  in  the  Tyrol  but  a Macedonia  Irredenta  in  the 
Balkans.  I am  saying  this  in  no  feeling  of  partisan- 
ship. I think  it  is  the  duty  of  Englishmen  to  have  no 
partisanship  between  these  countries,  either  as  regards  the 
Serbians,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  or  Humans. 
I would  remind  your  Lordships,  with  regard  to  giving 
Serbia  some  benefit  out  of  the  war,  that  she  has  received 
enormous  benefit  out  of  the  war.  Serbia  had  a popula- 
tion of  little  more  than  2,000,000,  and,  in  the  new  State, 
of  which  Serbia  is  the  centre,  with  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  which  includes  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 
Croatia  and  Styria,  she  will  now  have  more  than  8,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  her  territory  will  stretch  all  the  way 
from  Klagenfurt  nearly  to  the  coast  of  the  JSgean.  No 
one  can  say  she  has  not  come  well  out  of  the  war,  and  I 
am  heartily  glad  she  has  done  so.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  only  have  been  reasonable  to  ask  her 
to  forego  whatever  claim  conquest  gave  her  on  Southern 
Macedonia  and  have  allowed  that  country  to  be  made  a 
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small  autonomous  State.  Here  again  a disaffected  popu- 
lation will  be  a weakness  to  Serbia.  She  has  troubles 
enough  in  store  for  her  without  creating  another  trouble 
in  a disaffected  population. 

* * * * * 

If  you  will  look  back  over  the  great  European  Con- 
gresses which  have  settled  the  relations  of  the  European 
States  since  the  sixteenth  century  I do  not  think  you  will 
find  any  which  left  such  elements  of  danger  behind  as  the 
so-called  settlements  being  made  now.  There  was  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  which  restored  peace  for  a long 
time.  There  was  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  kept  peace  in  Europe  for  more  than  forty 
years — it  was  a bad  settlement  in  many  ways,  but  there 
was  peace  for  forty  years.  There  was  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  which  kept  the  peace  not  quite  for  so  long  but 
for  twenty  years.  I fear  now  that  there  may  be  less  than 
twenty  years  before  we  have  trouble  out  of  this  Treaty. 
We  seem  to  be,  in  a growing  crescendo,  making  worse 
settlements  every  time.  After  all,  at  Vienna  the  diplo- 
matists had  some  principles.  They  were  bad  principles, 
but  at  any  rate  they  acted  upon  them. 

I hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  able  to 
rectify  some  of  the  errors  that  have  been  committed — 
those  I have  mentioned,  and  others  which  I have  spared 
your  Lordships  from  describing.  I hope  that  the  League 
of  Nations  may  be  able  to  remove  causes  which  now 
threaten  future  war.  It  is  in  the  action  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  there  seems  to  lie  the  only  hope  for  the 
future.  Meanwhile  I trust  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  do  their  best  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from 
these  Treaties,  by  which,  with  no  knowledge  on  our  part, 
they  have  bound  us;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
or  conceal  the  dangers  which  the  Treaties  have  created. 
This  is  not  the  peace  which  the  British  people  expected, 
and  this  is  not  the  peace  for  which  a distracted  world  is 
longing. 
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COLONEL  UALONE. 

(House  of  Commons:  Second  Reading  of  Treaties  of  Peace  (Austria 
and  Bulgaria)  Bill,  April  14th,  1920.) 

I BEG  to  move,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ That  ” 
to  the  end  of  the  Question,  and  to  add  instead  thereof 
the  words: 

“ This  House  declines  to  give  a Second  Reading 
' to  a Bill  which  in  the  case  of  Austria  places  un- 
reasonable burdens  on  that  country,  and  in  the  case 
of  both  Austria  and  Bulgaria  violates  the  principle  of 
self-determination  and  contains  the  seeds  of  future 
wars.” 

After  the  five  years  of  war  and  misery  through  which 
we  have  passed  it  is  only  with  a deep  sense  of  (responsibility 
that  I rise  to  move  the  rejection  of  a measure  which  is 
calculated  to  be  at  least  a milestone  on  the  road  towards 
that  new  world  for  which  very  many  thousands  of  lives 
were  sacrificed.  There  are  some  who  say,  “Sign  the 
Treaty,  sign  any  Treaty  and  get  it  out  of  the  way,  and 
let  us  get  back  to  work  and  to  normal  conditions.”  Such 
arguments  would  hold  good  were  the  revision  required 
merely  a revision  of  some  Clauses  of  the  Treaty,  but  the 
revisions  which  we  demand  are  fundamental  and  go  to 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Treaty . We  admit  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  there  is  very  wide  scope 
for  the  revision  of  some  of  the  Clauses,  but  that  revision 
could  take  place  much  more  quickly  and  with  much  greater 
celerity  by  providing  a new  Treaty  for  the  peoples  of 
Austria  and  Bulgaria.  This  Treaty  deals  with  both 
Austria  and  Bulgaria,  and  I hope  I shall  have  the  support 
of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  matter.  The  two  Treaties  deal  with  the 
peace,  stability  and  future  tranquillity  of  Eastern  and 
South  Eastern  Europe,  and  surely  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Government  had  seen  fit  to  bring  in  two 
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Bills  and  to  allow  these  two  important  measures  to  be 
discussed  on  different  days.  This  is  a typical  example 
of  the  Government  disregard  for  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Luton  (Mr. 
Harmsworth)  did  not  deal  with  these  Treaties  by  chapter 
and  verse.  Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
through  these  very  voluminous  documents — and  I hope 
before  long  they  will  take  the  trouble  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so — will  find  a number  of  details  which  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  I am  going  to  confine  myself 
this  afternoon  to  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  in  these 
Treaties. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  Treaty  affecting  Bulgaria. 
In  1918,  before  the  Armistice  was  signed,  it  is,  I think, 
generally  admitted  that  one  absolutely  predominant  factor 
which  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  moral  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  was  the  declaration,  uttered  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  that  the  future  settlement  of  the  Balkans 
would  be  based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
That  was,  I think,  the  fundamental  factor  which  brought 
about  the  demoralisation  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  But  in 
the  Treaty  we  find  no  attempt  whatever  to  introduce  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  The  old  Treaty  of 
Bucharest,  which  was  recognised  by  none  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  which  was  in  fact  only  recognised  by  Ger- 
many, is  now  to  be  brought  into  force  so  far  as  the  Bul- 
garian people  are  concerned.  In  Macedonia  there  is  an 
admitted  population  of  at  least  a million  Bulgars.  I do 
not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  Macedonia  to  be  ceded  to  Bulgaria,  but  at  least  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  very  considerable  number 
of  Bulgarian  people  which  exists  in  that  country.  We 
know  the  conditions  of  strife  that  prevail,  and  if  those 
territories  which  contain  large  Bulgarian  populations  are 
to  be  subjected,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  to  the 
rule  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  they  are  bound  to 
form  the  scenes  of  future  trouble.  I suggest  it  would  be 
far  better  to  concede  to  Macedonia,  or  a portion  of  it, 
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complete  autonomy,  and  to  use  the  influence  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  bring  about  a rapprochement  between  Serbia 
and  Jugo-Slavia  and  the  people  of  Bulgaria.  In  the 
north,  Tzaribrod  has  been  transferred.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason,  politically  and  strategically,  why  it  should 
have  been  transferred  to  Jugo-Slavia,  except  it  be,  pos- 
sibly, the  reason  that  Sofia  would  virtually  be  within  range 
of  bombardment  by  the  Jugo-Slavs.  I see  no  other 
reason  for  transferring  that  large  indentation  of  country 
which  surrounds  the  town  of  Tsaribrod  to  these  people. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Bosiligrad,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  predominantly  Bulgarian. 


Thrace  and  the  iEgean. 

Western  Thrace  is  claimed  by  Greece,  and  before  1913 
it  was  very  thinly  populated.  After  the  Balkan  wars, 
that  country  became  the  home  of  Macedonian  refugees, 
of  whom  there  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  150,000. 
The  rest  of  the  population — Turks  and  Pomaks  (Bulgar 
Moslems) — are  content  to  live  there  under  Bulgarian  rule, 
although,  probably,  if  a plebiscite  could  be  taken,  they 
would  prefer  to  be  under  Turkish  rule.  If  that  territory 
is  given  to  Greece — and  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative 
to  giving  it  either  to  Greece  or  to  Bulgaria — it  would! 
mean  that  that  poor  population  of  refugees  would  have 
to  move  into  other  territory.  I do  not  know  the  reason! 
for  this  large  donation  of  territory  to  the  Greeks:  I can 
only  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
aspirations  of  the  Greek  Imperialists.  Whilst  referring 
to  that  neighbourhood,  may  I say  a few  words  regarding 
the  town  of  Kavala?  There  are  two  large  ports  open  to 
Bulgaria  on  the  ^Egean,  namely,  Dedeagatch,  which  has 
already  railway  communication  to  the  centre  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  very  fine  natural  harbour  of  Kavala,  which, 
although  it  has  not  yet  sufficient  railway  communication, 
might  soon  become  an  important  port  for  the  south  of! 
Bulgaria.  Until  the  status  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
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ports  is  definitely  settled,  the  economic  situation  in  Bul- 
garia cannot  be  stabilised.  I am  speaking,  not  merely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Bulgaria,  but  from  our  own 
selfish,  sordid,  commercial  aspect.  It  means  a great  deal 
to  British  trade  to  be  assured  that  these  ports  are  free  to 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  any  country.  If  they  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  Greece,  or  of  some  country, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  Bulgarians,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  hostility  will  be  shown  by  a restriction  of  the  flow 
of  trade  and  commerce  between  Bulgaria  and  the  open 
sea.  If  neither  of  those  ports  is  made  independent  or 
given  to  Bulgaria — which  latter  would  be  a far  better 
solution — commerce  will  have  to  proceed  up  the  Darda- 
nelles and  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea, 
which  means  an  addition  of  at  least  400  or  500  miles.  I 
understand,  from  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Press,  that  M.  Venizelos  has  declared  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  international  control  of  one  or  other 
of  these  ports,  and  I very  much  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  seen  fit  to  bring  this  Bill,  and  with  it  a Treaty 
in  regard  to  Bulgaria,  before  the  House,  leaving  this  vital 
point  undecided  and  undefined.  From  the  reports  of  Sir 
William  Goode  and  others  who  have  been  to  Bulgaria,  it 
will  be  seen  that  that  country,  perhaps  almost  alone  among 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  was  gifted  last  year 
with  a large  harvest.  With  the  present  world  shortage 
of  food,  surely  it  is  essential  that  this  question  of  a port 
should  be  decided  with  the  utmost  celerity.  Any  Peace 
Treaty  which  the  House  is  asked  to  ratify  will  be  of 
very  little  value  if  this  important  point  is  left  undecided. 


The  Protection  of  Minorities. 

In  Section  4,  Arts.  49 — 57,  of  the  Bulgarian  Peaces 
Treaty,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  minorities  in 
Bulgaria  is  referred  to.  In  Bulgaria  there  have  been 
few,  if  any,  allegations  of  suppression  or  maltreatment 
of  minorities.  There  are  40,000  Jews  in  Bulgaria,  and 
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I have  never  heard  of  a Jewish  pogrom  there.  There  are 
15,000  Armenians  in  Bulgaria,  and  I have  never  heard 
of  any  massacre  of  Armenians  there;  in  fact,  they  are 
allowed  every  freedom  and  privilege  possible.  Complete 
protection  is  now  demanded  for  the  minorities  of  other 
races  in  that  country.  I do  not  disagree  with  that 
Clause,  which  is  a very  right  one  to  include  in  a Treaty 
with  a late  enemy;  but  I consider  that  there  should  be 
included  in  this  Treaty  a converse  provision  in  the  case 
of  the  other  countries  surrounding  Bulgaria,  which  have 
been  enemies  of  Bulgaria  for  so  long.  Provision  should 
be  made  that  those  countries  shall  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  subjects  of  Bulgarian  extraction  domiciled  within 
their  territory.  ' 

I remember,  when  Bulgaria  came  into  the  War 
against  us,  what  a terrible  blow  it  was  to  those  at 
the  Dardanelles.  I do  not  think  the  Bulgarian  people 
as  a whole  were  responsible  for  bringing  their  country 
into  the  War.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  solely  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  King  and  the 
Court  circles.  I would  go  further,  and  say  that  I believe 
it  would  have  been  possible,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  War  in  1915,  by  greater  diplomatic 
pressure  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  represen- 
tatives in  Sofia,  to  have  kept  Bulgaria  out  of  the  War.  I 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  develop  that  further,  but  would 
let  bygones  be  bygones. 

If  Albania  remains  undivided,  and  is  treated  wisely 
by  Italy;  if  Macedonia,  or  at  any  rate  portions  of  Mace- 
donia, are  granted  autonomy;  if  Thrace  is  not  Greek;  if 
those  ports  leading  to  the  Aegean  are  either  placed  in 
Bulgarian  hands  or  guaranteed  by  international  control; 
if  the  people  of  the  Dobruja  are  merely  given  a plebiscite , 
which  is  all  they  ask — I think  the  legitimate  claims  of 
Bulgaria  will  be  satisfied.  I believe  that  if  the  Dobruja, 
which  has  been  given  to  Rumania,  is  granted  a plebiscite , 
at  least  one-third  of  that  little  corner  which  has  been 
transferred  to  Rumania  will  prove  to  be  overwhelmingly 
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Bulgarian.  They  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Con- 
stanza,  the  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  territory  to 
the  north  of  that  port  are  likely  to  declare  in  favour  of 
Rumania.  The  least  we  can  ask,  in  justice  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination,  is  that  those  areas  which  are 
cut  away  from  the  main  country,  and  given  to.  a former 
enemy,  should  be  conceded  the  privilege  of  a 'plebiscite 
before  being  finally  and  irretrievably  placed  under  the 
domination  of  Rumania. 

At  the  time  when  these  sections  are  being  subjected  to 
the  domination  of  nations  who  were  formerly  their 
enemies,  the  extent  of  the  army  in  Bulgaria  has  been 
restricted,  while  no  similar  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  the  armies  in  the  surrounding  countries.  That  is 
bound  to  lead  to  war  in  the  future.  If  Bulgaria  is  left 
in  the  centre,  disarmed,  with  her  armies  restricted,  while 
surrounding  her  there  are  Rumania,  Greece  and  Jugo- 
slavia with  no  restrictions  on  their  armies,  and  liable  at 
any  moment  to  make  pew  inroads  and  to  re-assert  them- 
selves on  their  former  enemy,  I consider  that  Ithat  is  ^merely 
sentencing  Bulgaria  sooner  or  later  to  complete  political 
and  economic  annihilation. 

An  Appeal  for  Revision. 

It  is  with  a deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  I pro- 
pose to  delay  the  conclusion  of  peace  w ith  these  countries, 
but  I feel  sure  that,  by  revising  the  Treaties  now,  before 
they  are  ratified,  by  modifying,  at  least,  their  essential 
points,  a solution  can  be  arrived  at  much  quicker  than 
if  it  is  put  into  operation  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
events  which  such  Treaties  would  bring  about  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  allowed  to  take  place. 

Perhaps,  having  received  the  coupon  at  the  last  General 
Election  from  the  Prime  Minister  and  from  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the  House,  it  would  appear 
to  be  rather  ungracious  on  my  part  at  this  point  to  oppose 
a Treaty  which  they  have  made  in  Paris.  If  I considered 
that  this  Treaty  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  the 
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declarations  made  so  frequently  during  the  War,  and 
during  the  period  which  led  up  to  the  election  campaign,, 
I should  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  a measure  for 
ratifying  it.  Apart  from  its  academic  sections,  which 
are  of  no  reality,  the  remainder  of  the  Treaty  gives  one 
the  impression,  and  brings  before  one’s  mind,  the  picture 
of  a man  torn  by  the  wolves  of  capitalism  and  the  wolves 
of  imperialism,  a limb  thrown  here  and  a limb  thrown 
there,  a limb  torn  off  here  and  another  tom  off  there,  and 
the  bloody  corpse  left  lying  like  the  corpses  that  remained 
on  the  field  of  Amritsar,  without  even  a modest  palliative. 
Whoever  wishes  to  secure  peace,  to  secure  freedom  from 
the  curse  of  militarism,  and  to  secure  a better  world  for 
his  children,  must  protest  with  all  his  strength  and  powers 
against  this  sham  peace  of  violence  and  of  greed. 
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COLONEL  WEDGWOOD. 

(House  of  Commons:  Second  Beading*  of  Treaties  of  Peace  (Austria 
and  Bulgaria)  Bill,  April  14th,  1920.) 

I BEG  to  second  the  Amendment.  The  party  for  whom 
I speak  have  no  hesitation  in  dissociating  itself  abso- 
lutely from  these  two  so-called  Peace  Treaties.  They  give 
the  lie  to  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson.  They 
have  no  connection  with  self-determination  of  peoples. 
As  to  their  economic  Clauses,  the  very  statesmen  who 
have  passed  them  are  so  ashamed  of  them  that  they  cannot 
put  up  any  defence  of  them.  In  old  days  there  used  to 
be  a gentleman  called  Cato  the  Elder,  who  used  to  finish 
all  his  speeches  by  saying  “ Carthage  must  be  destroyed.” 
He  did  eventually  secure  its  destruction.  It  is  some  satis- 
faction to  find  that  in  England  there  is  no  statesman  who 
can  get  up  to  support  these  Treaties,  which  are  for  the 
destruction  of  our  late  enemies.  The  sympathy  of  the 
House  goes  out  to  the  hon.  Member  opposite  for  having 
to  defend  these  Treaties.  They  were  passed  nearly  six 
months  ago,  and  people  are  now  beginning  to  see  what 
these  Treaties  mean.  They  see  that  they  mean  the  star- 
vation of  the  women  and  children  of  Vienna.  They  see 
the  conditions  that  have  been  produced  by  these  so-called 
Peace  Treaties.  Being  ashamed  of  them,  they  are  trying 
to  revise  them.  At  the  same  time  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site has  to  support  them  in  this  House.  I do  not  envy 
him.  I know  that  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  he  shares 
our  views. 

Mr.  Harmsworth:  I can  assure  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  that  I do  not. 

Colonel  Wedgwood:  This  is  not  the  privacy  of  your 
chamber.  An  official  must  necessarily  support  Treaties 
made  by  his  chief.  What  are  we  to  say  for  Treaties 
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which  even  their  very  creators  find  it  necessary  to  scrap- 
in  six  months? 

* * * * * 

The  Bulgarian  Treaty  has  its  points  compared  with, 
the  Austrian.  At  any  rate,  the  indemnity  is  fixed.  It 
is  fixed  at  £90,000,000.  I wonder  whether  there  is  any- 
body who  is  mad  enough  to  suppose  that  Bulgaria,  a. 
country  purely  of  peasants,  with  no  industries  whatever, 
will  ever  pay  those  £90,000,000.  It  is  always  a bad  habit 
in  the  Balkans  to  inflict  war  indemnities  and  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  nobody  ever  pays  them.  But  under  the 
Bulgarian  settlement  as  well  you  have  got  the  same  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  principles  on  which  the*  Armistice 
was  signed.  The  alteration  of  the  frontier  at  Tsaribrod,. 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  is  connected  with  the 
railway  from  Nish  to  Salonika,  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
that  railway.  He  is  thinking  of  the  railway  further" 
south  to  Strumitza. 

Mr.  Harms  worth:  I did  not  specify  the  particular 
alteration.  I said  the  alterations  which  were  to  protect 
the  railway. 

Colonel  Wedgwood:  That  alteration  at  Tsaribrod  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  railway.  It  is  solely  a strategic 
alteration  to  bring  the  Serbian  army  nearer  the  Bulgarian 
capital.  The  population  is  purely  Bulgarian,  and  it  is 
only  an  excuse  to  obtain  a strategic  front.  It  is  a small 
matter.  There  are  only  fifty  thousand  people  involved, 
but  it  is  a typical  example  of  the  settling  of  these  peace 
treaties  and  boundaries,  just  on  the  old  lines  which  have 
everything  to  do  with  starting  fresh  quarrels,  just 
though  we  were  working  with  the  old  dynasties  of  the 
past. 

Bulgars  and  Greeks. 

This  is  not  the  most  important  question  so  far  as 
Bulgaria  is  concerned.  The  question  to  Bulgaria  more 
than  anything  else  is  Western  Thrace.  I wish  to  dis- 
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sociate  myself  entirely  from  the  views  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  Asquith),  when  he 
said  that  the  Bulgarians  as  a people  were  deserving  of 
punishment  for  coming  into  the  War.  Everyone  knows  T 
that  Bulgaria  was  dragged  into  the  War  by  the  kings, 
that  the  countries  in  the  Balkans  are  more  or  less  abso- 
lute monarchies,  and  that  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bulgarian  throne,  and  that  in  the  old  day 6 
all  those  countries  followed  a policy  which  was  purely 
dynastic  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  country. 

If  one  could  give  to  the  people  of  the  Balkans  any 
sort  of  advice  it  would  be  to  pack  the  whole  of  the  kings 
off  at  once,  get  rid  of  them,  and  start  some  sort  of  re- 
publican organisation  which  would  not  allow  the  people 
perpetually  to  be  dragged  into  war  through  the  vanity 
and  ambitions  of  their  rulers.  Western  Thrace  is  a very 
vital  question  to  Bulgaria.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  that  the  people  of  Western  Thrace  would 
be  just  as  well  satisfied  with  Greek  rule  as  with  Bulgarian 
rule.  It  is  fairly  equally  divided  between  Greeks  and 
Turks  and  Bulgars,  but  quite  recently  not  only  the  Bul- 
garians but  the  Turks  also  have  petitioned  Paris  through 
the  French  Administrator,  not  to  be  put  under  Greek 
rule.  They  desire  to  be  autonomous.  I submit  that 
when  you  have  not  only  the  Bulgarians  anxious  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  but  also  have  the  direct  interest  of 
England  in  keeping  the  sea  open,  so  that  the  trade  from 
Bulgaria  will  come  by  sea  instead  of  going  overland 
through  Germany  via  the  Danube,  we  might  try  to  assist 
so  that  they  get  a genuine  opening  to  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

Of  course  they  got  on  in  the  old  days  without  any  open- 
ing to  that  sea,  but  there  were  no  railways  in  those  day 8. 

It  was  in  1912,  I think,  that  they  first  got  Dedeagatch 
as  access  to  the  iEgean  Sea.  That  has  been  taken  away 
from  them. 
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The  Need  for  a Port. 

We  are  told  to  refer  to  those  special  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  where  they  are  given  free  access  to  the  jEgeani 
Sea  through  some  port  hereafter  to  be  found.  Presum- 
ably that  port  will  be  Kavala.  Surely  we  have  had 
sufficient  experience  of  the  methods  of  those  countries 
which  control  a port  when  other  countries  have  treaty 
rights.  It  is  almost  recognised  as  an  axiom  that  it  is 
utterly  valueless  to  obtain  treaty  rights  of  access  to  a< 
port  when  another  nation  which  controls  the  port  does 
not  want  you  to  ,use  it.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  in- 
stances, but  one  could  give  many  of  them.  There  are 
many  cases  that  we  know  where  we  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired  our  right  to  trade,  but  where  the  right  has  been 
an  absolute  farce  owing  to  the  action  of  the  occupying 
power.  I suppose  there  are  no  two  nations  where,  at 
present,  there  is  more  bitterness  of  feeling  than  there 
is  between  the  Greeks  pnd  the  Bulgars.  You  are  defi- 
nitely going  to  Greece  and  asking  her  kindly  to  allow; 
facilities  for  Bulgarian  trade.  If  the  two  nations  got 
on  well  together  it  would  be  difficult  enough,  but  between 
two  such  nations  as  ,the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgars  it  is 
perfectly  hopeless.  Bulgaria  is  a small  country.  I do 
not  think  that  its  trade  will  ever  amount  to  much,  but 
in  the  interest  of  British  trade,  and  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  Bulgarian  trade,  we  should  have  secured  access 
to  the  sea  for  that  country,  so  that  we  might  get  a fair 
proportion  of  the  trade  instead  of  the  trade  going,  as  it 
must  do,  up  the  Danube  and  into  Germany. 

The  British  Government,  to  be  quite  frank,  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  either  of  these  Treaties.  No  British. 
Minister  would  have  put  his  hand  to  either  of  them.  The 
Government,  I think,  will  not  mind  having  a Division 
to-night  to  show  that  there  is  a certain  feeling  in  this! 
country  which  does  not  give  way  to  the  militarist  spirit 
amongst  some  of  our  Allies  on  the  Continent.  Our 
object  in  dividing  is  that  we  want  to  press  upon  thei 
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Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  handing  over  the 
administration  of  these  Treaties,  and  particularly  the  re- 
paration side,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  where  they  would 
be  dealt  with,  it  is  true,  in  many  cases  by  the  same  people 
but  with  less  bitterness  and  with  more  of  an  eye  to 
European  solidarity  and  the  reconstruction  of  a civilisa- 
tion which  at  present  is  rocking  to  ruin. 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER  KENWORTHY. 

{Jlouso  of  Commons:  Third  Reading  of  Treaties  of  Peace  (Austria 
and  Bulgaria)  Bill,  April  19th,  1920.) 

I SHALL  certainly  have  to  vote  against  this.  I should 
never  hold  my  head  up  again  if  I did  not. 

Our  objection  to  these  Treaties  is  that  the  whole  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  have  been  put  together,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Austria,  is  wrong.  That  principle  has  been 
that  on  one  side  of  an  imaginary  line  marked  by  painted 
posts,  in  other  words,  a frontier,  all  the  people  are  angels, 
and  on  the  other  side  they  are  all  devils,  although  they 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  country  and  although,  in  1914, 
they  all  entered  the  War  against  us.  Take  the  example 
of  the  parts  of  Poland  which  were  former  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Asquith)  indicted  the  Bulgarian  people  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  led  away  by  a bad  King  and  joining 
against  us  in  the  war.  Bulgaria  was  on  the  fence  for 
some  time.  She  was  finally  brought  over  on  the  side 
of  the  German  Alliance  as  the  result  of  a very  powerful 
diplomatic  mission  headed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe.  H© 
took  with  him  the  most  prepossessing  and  best  looking 
of  the  Prussian  officers  with  whom  to  influence  the  ladies 
of  the  Bulgarian  Court,  and  he  took  a trunk  of  decora- 
tions and  a cold  million  in  cash  with  which  to  influence 
the  men.  But  the  real  diplomatic  work  was  done  by 
an  extremely  able  Polish  diplomat,*  attached  to  the 
Austrian  Diplomatic  Service.  This  Polish  noble  is  now 
our  faithful  ally,  and  yet  it  was  his  brains  that  induced 
the  Bulgarian  Court  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  Bulgaria 
against  the  Allies.  This  man  is  allowed  to  keep  the  War 
Loan  which  he  took  up  with  his  profits  made  out  of  the 

* Count  Tarnovski. 
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war.  He  is  now  actually  at  Dantzig  negotiating  with 
our  representative  with  reference  to  Polish  interests.  He 
will  presently  go  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  between 
Soviet  Russia,  still  our  Ally  in  theory,  and  Poland.  This 
man,  up  till  the  middle  of  1918,  was  an  enemy  alien. 
He  was  struggling  for  the  success  of  the  Austrian  cause 
—honestly.  I do  not  blame  him  at  all.  Now  he  is  a 
faithful  and  devoted  Ally — all  in  six  months.  What 
would  hon.  Members  say  if  Prince  Hohenlohe  the  Prus- 
sian, who  went  with  him  as  the  head  of  the  mission, 
were  allowed  to  escape  his  share  of  the  reparation  which 
Germany,  we  all  hope,  will  be  made  to  pay? 


Fleets  and  Alliances. 

In  the  settlement  of  Europe  we  should  have  been  abso- 
lutely just,  and  I take  the  strongest  exception  to  the 
policy  put  forward,  I am  sorry  to  say,  from  both  Front 
Benches.  We  have  no  enemies  in  Europe  to-day,  as  Shaw 
says,  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  it  is  these  people 
who  suffer  by  our  mistakes  and  blunders.  We  ought  to 
have  been  absolutely  just,  and  we  ought  to  have  allowed 
no  questions  of  strategy  or  racial  pride  to  enter  into  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers.  If  that  example  is  not  suffi- 
cient, might  I point  to  the  case  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria? 
Greece  is  getting  everything — more  than  she  deserves. 
What  prevented  King  Constantine,  when  he  had  driven 
Venizelos  into  exile,  when  every  follower  of  Venizeloe 
was  being  beaten  and  hunted  in  the  streets  of  Athens 
and  Patras — what  prevented  Constantine,  the  traitor,  with 
his  German  wife,  who  gave  up  his  frontier  fortresses  to 
Bulgaria,  from  bringing  Greece  into  the  War  on  the  side 
of  Germany?  Simply  the  terror  of  the  British  Fleet 
and  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet.  Nothing  else.  Yet 
because  Bulgaria  was  away  from  the  sea,  and  because  that 
argument  was  not  accessible  to  the  Bulgarian  Court,  the 
Bulgarians  were  brought  into  the  War  against  the  country 
that  in  the  days  of  Gladstone  befriended  them,  and  even 
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created  them  as  a State.  They  are  treated  now  as  beaten 
enemies  to  be  crushed  down.  We  do  not  wish  to  crush 
them,  but  the  Serbs  do,  and  Greece  is  treated  as  a spoilt 
darling,  to  have  not  only  parts  of  Bulgaria  inhabited  by 
Bulgarians,  but  probably  parts  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
inhabited  by  other  nationalities  as  well.  This  is  what 
history  will  point  to  as  an  utterly  wrong  policy  to  pursue. 

( The  rest  of  Commander  Kenworthy' s speech  dealt 
mainly  with  the  Austrian  Treaty.) 
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“ Try  and  not  worry  too  much  about  the  war ; anyway,  units, 
individuals  cannot  count.  Remember,  we  are  writing  a new  page 
of  history.  Future  generations  cannot  be  allowed  to  read  the 
decline  of  the  British  Empire  and  attribute  it  to  us.  We  live 
our  little  lives  and  die.  . . . But  count  the  loss  naught.  It  is 
better  far  to  go  out  with  honour  than  survive  with  shame.” 

— Captain  Norman  Leslie. 

Op  all  the  noble  words,  and  they  are  many  and 
eloquent,  which  the  war  has  inspired,  none  shines 
with  a purer  radiance  than  this  last  message  sent 
to  a friend  by  Captain  Norman  Leslie.  They  are 
plain  words,  the  words  of  a soldier.  There  is  no 
vaunting  in  them,  no  clamour  for  fame  or  glory,  but, 
what  is  far  greater,  a perfect  modesty  and  abnegation 
of  self.  Captain  Leslie,  who  "bravely  and  cheerfully 
gave  his  life  for  his  country,  took  a martial  view  of 
his  duty  and  his  fate.  He  knew  himself  but  a part 
of  a vast  “ British  unit.”  He  refused  to  exalt  the 
man,  the  individual.  “ We  live  our  little  lives  and 
die,”  he  said,  and  thanked  God  that  to  some,  and  to 
him  among  them,  was  given  a chance  of  proving  their 
courage.  The  loss  he  counted  as  naught,  for  he  knew, 
like  the  hero  that  he  was,  that  the  gain  to  the  Empire 
was  incalculable. 

“ Greater  Love  Hath  no  Man. 

So  long  as  there  are  Englishmen  to  look  upon  death 
and  duty  with  Captain  Leslie’s  serene  confidence  we 
may  be  sure  of  the  victory.  Yet  it  is  not  for  us, 
who  stay  at  home,  to  accept  the  soldier’s  estimate 
of  the  sacrifice  which  he  makes.  At  the  call  of  his 
country  he  gives  us  the  free  gift  of  life,  and  tells 
us  in  his  simple  phraso  not  to  worry  too  much  about 
it.  Even  if  we  could  escape  the  worry,  we  cannot 
and  we  shall  not  evade  the  claim  of  gratitude.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we  seek  comfort  in  the  commonplaces  of 
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the  philosopher.  We  guard  our  lives  carefully,  even 
in  the  very  moment  that  we  declare  that  we  are  ready, 
booted  and  spurred,  to  depart.  And  in  our  hearts 
we  know  that  “ greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 

But  the  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  such  heroes  as 
Captain  Leslie  and  the  men  who  have  fallen  with  him 
should  not  be  a thing  of  mere  lip-service.  A gift, 
which  is  a deed,  asks  a deed  in  exchange,  and  for 
every  soldier  that  falls  on  the  field  there  should  be 
ten  ready  to  take  his  place.  That  is  the  only  repara- 
tion he  would  demand  ; it  is  the  only  reparation  we 
can  give.  “ It  is  far  better  to  go  out  with  honour 
than  survive  with  shame.”  There  is  a call  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  grave,  a call  which  all  who  believe  in 
their  country’s  destiny  know  will  be  answered. 

The  Army  clamours  for  recruits,  and  there  are  still 
some  who  lag  behind.  They  understand  not  the 
necessity,  maybe,  or  their  duty  is  not  set  before 
them  with  sufficient  clarity.  Where,  if  we  need  a 
trumpet  call,  shall  we  find  one  louder  and  deeper 
than  that  which  rings  in  Captain  Leslie’s  gallant 
words  ? Let  all  Englishmen  hear  them,  and  they 
will  not  fail  us  in  our  need.  “ Remember  we  are 
writing  a new  page  of  history.  Future  generations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  read  the  decline  of  the  British 
Empire  and  attribute  it  to  us.” 

“ Each  Man  Has  an  Equal  Stake." 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  fighting  to-day 
for  a class  or  a caste.  When  war  was  declared  we 
put  behind  us  all  the  sophistries  of  politics  and 
recognised  the  truth  that  each  man  has  an  equal 
stake  in  the  issue.  Defeat  would  mean  the  general 
ruin  of  us  all.  So  long  have  we  been  used  to  freedom, 
common  as  the  air  we  breathe,  that  we  cannot  picture 
to  ourselves  what  its  deprivation  would  mean.  To 
eome  and  go  as  we  choose,  to  think  our  own  thoughts 
in  peace,  to  live  the  lives  which  suit  our  temper. 
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have  been  a universal  privilege.  Is  there  any  English- 
man who  would  exchange  these  unrealised  liberties 
to  come  under  the  heel  of  the  junker’s  jack  boot  ? 
We  use  the  language  which  our  fathers  gave  us,  not 
always  faultlessly,  but  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Should  we  again  know  happiness  if  our  English 
speech  were  made  an  offence  and  we  were  condemned, 
like  many  thousands  of  Danes,  Poles,  and  Frenchmen, 
to  stammer  in  a hated  dialect  which  was  not  our 
own  ? 

And  it  is  not  only  the  sentiment  of  liberty  which  is 
threatened,  great  and  moving  as  that  sentiment  is. 
It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  learned  from  the 
ruthless  murder  of  Belgium  what  is  the  meaning  of 
a hostile  invasion.  Will  not  every  able-bodied  man 
haste  to  enlistment,  rather  than  see  the  green  fields 
of  England  devastated,  her  towns  and  villages  burned, 
and  her  women  and  children  pitifully  expatriated  ? 
It  is  not  ships  or  guns  alone  which  make  a State  or 
an  Army.  Battles  are  won,  homes  are  defended  by 
men,  and  if  we  are  to  atone  for  the  sacrifices  already 
offered  up  there  is  not  a minute  to  lose.  Kitchener’s 
Army,  we  are  sure,  will  be  worthy  its  high  office. 
We  must  train  yet  another,  which  in  due  course  shall 
follow  it  across  the  Channel. 

“ Let  Us  Act  as  One  Unit." 

As  our  heritage  is  great,  great  also  should  be  our 
endeavour.  The  British  Empire  has  been  three 
centuries  a-building ; stone  by  stone  the  splendid 
edifice  has  been  raised,  and  now  that  the  watch  tower 
of  unity  is  set  upon  it  the  Germans,  if  they  could, 
would  destroy  it  utterly.  They  would  make  of  no 
effect  the  gallant  deeds  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  and 
Frobisher  and  the  other  brave  adventurers  who  long 
ago  captured  for  us  the  kingdom  of  the  sea.  We  are 
in  no  uncertainty  as  to  Germany’s  aims  and  Germany’s 
hopes.  Her  violent,  unrestrained  hatred  is  but  the 
loud-voiced  expression  of  a profound  envy.  She 
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would  strip  us,  if  she  could,  of  our  possessions  and  our 
pride.  She  has  told  us,  with  wearisome  iteration, 
that  we  are  the  enemy,  and  if  we  are  to  foil  her  we 
must  be  ready  to  send  our  last  man,  our  last  horse, 
to  the  front.  “ Let  us,”  then,  in  Captain  Leslie’s 
words,  “ forget  individuals  and  let  us  act  as  one  great 
British  unit,  united  and  fearless.” 

For  sixty  years  England  has  lived  in  peace.  She 
has  demanded  no  universal  service  of  her  men,  who 
have  been  free  to  play  their  games  and  to  follow  their 
sports  without  risk  or  interruption.  And  now  in 
exchange  for  the  pride  and  happiness  of  the  past 
England  asks  that  all  of  military  age  shall  bear  arms 
against  Germany.  The  flow  has  been  theirs ; shall 
they  refuse  to  take  the  ebb,  if  ebb  it  be  ? Yet  there 
are  still  Englishmen  content  to  sell  their  strength 
and  skill  in  the  gated  field  at  a shilling  a head  ; there 
are  still  idle  spectators  who  think  it  no  shame  to  gape 
at  the  prowess  of  their  favourite  players.  You  may 
read  daily  in  the  papers  of  brilliant  victories  won 
and  not  from  the  enemies  of  England.  One  team, 
we  are  told,  owed  its  triumph  the  other  day  to 
its  “ superior  shooting.”  Shooting  against  what  ? 
Against  the  trenches  in  Belgium  ? No : against 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  its  adversary’s  goal ! 
When  men  are  dying  across  the  sea  there  is  still  a 
cup  to  be  competed  for.  And  surely  the  side  which 
carries  it  off  in  this  year  of  war  will  be  marked  for 
ever  with  an  indelible  disgrace. 

It  is  but  a momentary  lapse.  We  have  enough 
faith  in  our  countrymen  to  believe  that,  when  once 
the  danger  is  seen,  all  the  youth  of  England  will  be 
on  fire,  and  that,  with  the  trivialities  of  the  football 
field  forgotten,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  echo  the 
poet’s  regret : 

“ O England  ! model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a mighty  heart, 

What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! ” 

An  Englishman 
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THE  GERMANS  ON 
THE  SOMME. 


i. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFENSIVE  AND  ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


The  capture  of  Beaumont-Hamel,  on  the  13th  day 
of  this  month,  with  more  than  6,000  prisoners,  after  a 
lull  in  which  the  progress  of  our  offensive  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  to  a halt  by  weather,  was 
undoubtedly  the  biggest  surprise  and  shock  we  have 
yet  given  to  the  German  High  Command  on  the 
Western  front. 

There  may  be  other  surprises  of  the  same  kind  in 
store  for  them — I think  there  will  be — but  now  it  is  a 
good  time  to  look  back  a little  and  see  as  closely  as 
possible  what  our  soldiers  have  achieved,  actually,  by 
so  much  heroism  and  so  much  sacrifice. 

In  this  and  one  or  two  articles  which  may  follow  I 
propose  to  give  a picture  of  the  great  struggle  as  it  was 
watched  and  directed  by  the  German  staff,  and  as  it 
was  carried  out  by  the  German  troops.  My  narrative 
is  not  coloured  by  imagination  or  bias.  It  is  coloured 
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only  by  the  red  vision  of  great  bloodshed,  for  the  story 
of  the  Somme  battles  on  the  German  side  is  ghastly 
and  frightful. 

From  January  to  May  of  this  year  the  German 
Command  on  the  Western  front  was  concentrating  all 
its  energy  and  all  its  available  strength  in  man  power 
and  gun  power  upon  the  attack  of  Verdun.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  staked  all  his  reputation  upon  this 
adventure,  which  he  believed  would  end  in  the  capture 
of  the  strongest  French  fortress  and  the  destruction  of 
the  French  armies. 

He  demanded  men  and  more  men  until  every  unit 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  fronts  of  the  line  had 
been  thrown  into  this  furnace.  Divisions  were  called 
in  from  other  theatres  of  war,  and  increased  the 
strength  on  the  Western  front  to  a total  of  about  130 
divisions. 


FEAR  OF  OUR  OFFENSIVE. 

But  the  months  passed,  and  Verdun  still  held  out 
above  piles  of  German  corpses  on  its  slopes,  and  in 
June  Germany  looked  East  and  saw  a great  menace. 
The  Russian  offensive  was  becoming  violent.  German 
generals  on  the  Russian  fronts  sent  desperate  messages 
for  help.  44  Send  us  more  men  ” they  said  and  from 
the  Western  front  four  divisions  containing  39 
battalions  were  sent  to  them. 

They  must  have  been  sent  grudgingly,  for  now 
another  menace  threatened  the  enemy,  and  it  was  on 
the  Western  side.  The  British  Armies  were  getting 
ready  to  strike.  In  spite  of  Verdun,  France  still  had 
men  enough — withdrawn  from  a part  of  the  line  in 
which  they  had  been  relieved  by  the  British — to 
co-operate  in  a new  attack. 
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It  was  our  offensive  that  the  German  Command 
feared  most,  for  they  had  no  exact  knowledge  of  our 
strength  or  of  the  quality  of  our  new  troops.  They 
knew  that  our  Army  had  grown  prodigiously  since 
the  assault  on  Loos,  nearly  a year  before. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  BLOW. 

They  had  heard  of  the  Canadian  reinforcements, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Australians,  and  the  steady 
increase  of  recruiting  in  England,  and  month  by  month 
they  had  heard  the  louder  roar  of  our  guns  along  the 
line,  and  had  seen  their  destructive  effect  spreading 
and  becoming  more  terrible.  They  knew  of  the 
steady,  quiet,  concentration  of  batteries  and  divisions 
on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Ancre. 

The  German  Command  expected  a heavy  blow, 
and  prepared  for  it,  but  as  yet  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  driving  force  behind  it.  What  confidence  they  had 
of  being  able  to  resist  the  British  attack  was  based 
upon  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  lines  which  they 
had  been  digging  and  fortifying  since  the  autumn  of 
the  first  year  of  war — u impregnable  positions  ” they 
had  called  them — the  inexperience  of  our  troops,  their 
own  immense  quantity  of  machine-guns,  the  courage 
and  skill  of  their  gunners,  and  their  profouncLbelief  in 
the  superiority  of  German  Generalship. 

In  order  to  prevent  espionage  during  the  coming 
struggle,  and  to  conceal  the  movement  of  troops  and 
guns,  they  ordered  the  civil  populations  to  be  removed 
from  villages  close  behind  their  positions,  drew  cordons 
of  military  police  across  the  country,  picketed  cross- 
roads, and  established  a network  of  counter  espionage 
to  prevent  any  leakage  of  information. 

To  inspire  the  German  troops  with  a spirit  of 
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martial  fervour  (not  easily  aroused  to  fever-pitch  after 
the  bloody  losses  before  Verdun)  Orders  of  the  Day 
were  issued  to  the  battalions  counselling  them  to  hold 
fast  against  the  hated  English,  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  way  of  peace  (that  was  the  gist  of  a manifesto  by 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  which  I found  in  a dug- 
out  at  Montauban),  and  promising  them  a speedy 
ending  to  the  war. 

GREAT  STORES  OF  MUNITIONS. 

Great  stores  of  material  and  munitions  were 
concentrated  at  railheads  and  dumps  ready  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  firing  lines,  and  the  perfection  of  German 
organisation  may  well  have  seemed  flawless — before 
the  attack  began. 

The  British  attack  began  with  the  great  bombard- 
ment several  days  before  July  ist  and  was  a revelation, 
to  the  German  Command  and  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
to  endure  it,  of  the  new  and  enormous  power  of  our 
artillery.  A number  of  batteries  were  unmasked  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  German  gunners  found  that  in 
u heavies  ” and  in  expenditure  of  high  explosives  they 
were  outclassed. 

They  were  startled,  too,  by  the  skill  and  accuracy 
of  the  British  gunners  whom  they  had  scorned  as 
“ amateurs  ” and  by  the  daring  of  our  airmen  who 
flew  over  their  lines  with  the  utmost  audacity 
u spotting  ” for  the  guns,  and  registering  on  batteries, 
communication  trenches,  cross-roads,  railheads,  and 
every  vital  point  of  organisation  in  the  German  war- 
machine  working  opposite  the  British  lines  north  and 
south  of  the  Ancre, 

Even  before  the  British  infantry  had  left  their 
trenches  at  dawn  on  July  i German  officers  behind 
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the  firing  lines  saw  with  anxiety  that  all  the  organisa- 
tion which  had  worked  so  smoothly  in  times  of 
ordinary  trench-warfare  was  now  working  only  in  a 
hazardous  way  under  a deadly  storm  of  shells. 

FATE  OF  STAFF  OFFICERS, 

Food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  could  not  be  sent 
up  to  front  line  trenches  without  many  casualties, 
and  sometimes  could  not  be  sent  up  at  all.  Tele- 
phone wires  were  cut,  and  communications  broken 
between  the  front  and  headquarter  staffs.  Staff 
officers  sent  up  to  report  were  killed  on  the  way  to 
the  lines.  Troops  moving  forward  from  reserve  areas 
came  under  heavy  fire  and  lost  many  men  before 
arriving  in  the  support  trenches. 

. Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  sitting  aloof  from 
all  this  in  personal  safety,  must  have  known  before 
July  i that  his  resources  in  men  and  material  would 
be  strained  to  the  uttermost  by  the  British  attack, 
but  he  could  take  a broader  view  than  men  closer  to 
the  scene  of  battle,  and  taking  into  account  the 
courage  of  his  troops  (he  had  no  need  to  doubt  that), 
the  immense  strength  of  their  positions,  dug  and 
tunnelled  beyond  the  power  of  high  explosives,  the 
number  of  his  machine-guns,  the  concentration  of 
his  artillery  and  the  rawness  of  the  British  troops, 
he  could  count  up  the  possible  cost  and  believe  that 
in  spite  of  a heavy  price  to  pay  there  would  be  no 
great  break  in  his  lines. 

At  7.30  a.m.  on  July  1 the  British  infantry  left 
their  trenches  and  attacked  on  the  right  angle 
southwards  from  Gommecourt,  Beaumont  Hamel, 
Thiepval,  Ovillers,  and  La  Boiselle,  and  eastwards 
from  Fricourt,  below  Mametz  and  Montauban.  For 
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a week  the  German  troops — Bavarians  and  Prussians 
— had  been  crouching  in  their  dug-outs,  listening  to 
the  ceaseless  crashing  of  the  British  44  drum-fire.” 

In  places  like  Beaumont  Hamel  the  men  down 
in  the  deep  tunnels — some  of  them  large  enough  to 
hold  a battalion  and  a half— were  safe  as  long  as  they 
stayed  there.  But  to  get  in  or  out  was  death. 
Trenches  disappeared  into  a sea  of  shell -craters,  and 
the  men  holding  them — for  some  men  had  to  stay  on 
duty  there — were  blown  to  fragments  of  flesh. 

Many  of  the  shallower  dug  outs  were  smashed  in 
by  heavy  shells,  and  officers  and  men  lay  dead  there  as 
I saw  them  lying  on  the  first  days  of  July,  in  Fricourt 
and  Mametz  and  Montauban. 

The  living  men  kept  their  courage,  but  below 
ground,  under  that  tumult  of  bursting  shells,  wrote 
pitiful  letters  to  their  people  at  home  describing  the 
horror  of  those  hours.  “We  are  quite  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,”  wrote  one  of  them.  44  Nothing 
comes  to  us.  No  letters.  The  English  keep  such  a 
barrage  on  our  approaches  it  is  terrible.  To-morrow 
evening  it  will  be  seven  days  since  this  bombardment 
began.  We  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  Every- 
thing is  shot  to  pieces.” 

TORTURES  OF  THIRST. 

Thirst  was  one  of  their  tortures.  In  many  of  the 
tunnelled  shelters  there  was  food  enough,  but  the 
water  could  not  be  sent  up.  The  German  soldiers 
were  maddened  by  thirst.  When  rain  fell  many  of 
them  crept  out  and  drank  filthy  water  mixed  with 
yellow  shell  sulphur,  and  then  were  killed  by  high 
explosives.  Other  men  crept  out,  careless  of  death 
but  compelled  to  drink.  They  crouched  over  the 
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bodies  of  the  men  who  lay  above,  or  in,  the  shell-holes, 
and  lapped  up  the  puddles,  and  then  crawled  down 
again  if  they  were  not  hit. 

When  our  infantry  attacked  at  Gommecourt  and 
Beaumont  Hamel  and  Thiepval  they  were  received  by 
waves  of  machine-gun  bullets  fired  by  men  who,  in 
spite  of  the  ordeal  of  our  seven  days’  bombardment, 
came  out  into  the  open  now,  at  the  moment  of  attack 
which  they  knew  through  their  periscopes  was  coming. 
They  brought  their  guns  above  the  shell-craters  of 
their  destroyed  trenches  under  our  barrage  and  served 
them. 

They  ran  forward  even  into  No  Man’s  Land,  and 
planted  their  machine-guns  there  and  swept  down  our 
men  as  they  charged.  Over  their  heads  the  German 
gunners  flung  a frightful  barrage  ploughing  dreadful 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  our  splendid  men,  who  would  not 
be  checked,  whatever  their  losses  might  be,  until  they 
had  reached  the  enemy’s  lines. 

OUR  OVERWHELMING  WAVES. 

On  the  left,  by  Gommecourt  and  Beaumont 
Hamel,  the  British  attack  did  not  succeed  in  all  its 
objectives,  though  the  German  line  was  pierced,  and  if 
this  had  been  all  the  line  of  battle  the  enemy’s 
Generals  at  the  end  of  that  day  might  have  said,  u It 
is  well.  We  can  hold  them  back.” 

But  southward  the  u impregnable  ” lines  were 
smashed  by  a tide  of  British  soldiers  as  sand  castles  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  Our  men  swept  up  to 
Fricourt,  struck  straight  up  to  Montauban  on  the  right, 
captured  it,  and  flung  a loop  round  Mametz  village. 

For  the  German  Generals,  receiving  their  reports 
with  great  difficulty  because  runners  were  killed  and 
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telephones  broken,  the  question  was, “ How  will  these 
British  troops  fight  in  the  open  after  their  first  assault  ? 
How  will  our  men  stand  between  the  first  line  and  the 
second  ? ” 

As  far  as  the  German  troops  were  concerned  there 
were  no  signs  of  cowardice,  or  u low  moral  ” as  we  call 
it  more  kindly,  in  those  early  days  of  the  struggle. 
They  fought  with  a desperate  courage,  holding  on  to 
positions  in  rearguard  actions  when  our  guns  were 
slashing  them,  and  when  our  men  were  getting  near  to 
them  making  us  pay  a heavy  price  for  every  little 
copse  or  gully  or  section  of  trench,  and  above  all  serving 
their  machine-guns  at  La  Boiselle,  Ovillers,  above 
Fricourt,  round  Contalmaison,  and  at  all  points  of  their 
gradual  retreat,  with  a splendid  obstinacy  until  they 
were  killed  or  captured.  But  they  could  not  check  our 
men,  or  stop  their  progress. 

REVISED  OPINIONS. 

After  the  first  week  of  battle  the  German  General 
Staff  had  learnt  the  truth  about  the  qualities  of  those 
British  “New  Armies”  which  had  been  mocked  and 
caricatured  in  German  comic  papers.  They  learnt 
that  these  “ amateur  soldiers  ” had  the  qualities  of 
the  finest  troops  in  the  world — not  only  extreme 
valour  but  skill  and  cunning,  not  only  a great  power 
of  endurance  under  the  heaviest  fire,  but  a spirit  of 
attack  which  was  terrible  in  its  effect. 

They  were  great  bayonet  fighters.  Once,  having 
gained  a bit  of  earth  or  a ruined  village  nothing 
would  budge  them  unless  they  could  be  blasted  out 
by  gunfire.  General  Sixt  von  Arnim  put  down  some 
candid  notes  in  his  report  to  Prince  Rupprecht. 
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“ The  English  infantry  shows  great  dash  in  attack, 
a factor  to  which  immense  confidence  in  its  over- 
whelming artillery  greatly  contributes.  ...  It 
has  shown  great  tenacity  in  defence.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  small  parties  which 
when  once  established  with  machine  guns  in  the 
corner  of  a wood  or  a group  of  houses  were  very 
difficult  to  drive  out.” 

The  German  losses  were  piling  up.  The  great 
agony  of  the  German  troops  under  our  shell  fire  was 
reaching  unnatural  limits  of  torture.  The  early 
prisoners  I saw — Prussians  and  Bavarians  of  the 
14th  Reserve  Corps — were  nerve- broken,  and  told 
frightful  stories  of  the  way  in  which  their  regiments 
had  been  cut  to  pieces.  The  German  Generals  had 
to  fill  up  the  gaps,  to  put  new  barriers  of  men  against 
the  waves  of  British  infantry.  They  flung  new  troops 
into  the  line,  called  up  hurriedly  from  reserve  depots. 

STAFF  DEMORALISATION. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  their  staff  work  showed 
signs  of  disorder  and  demoralisation.  When  the 
Prussian  Guards  reserves  were  brought  up  from 
Valenciennes  to  counter-attack  at  Contalmaison  they 
were  sent  on  to  the  battlefield  without  maps  or  local 
guides,  and  walked  straight  into  our  barrage.  A whole 
battalion  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  many  others  suffered 
frightful  things.  Some  of  the  prisoners  told  me  that 
they  had  lost  three-quarters  of  their  number  in 
casualties  and  our  troops  advanced  over  heaps  of  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  122nd  Bavarian  regiment  in  Contalmaison 
was  among  those  which  suffered  horribly.  Owing  to 
our  ceaseless  gun-fire  they  could  get  no  food  supplies 
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and  no  water.  The  dugouts  were  crowded,  so  that 
they  had  to  take  turns  to  get  into  these  shelters,  and 
outside  our  shells  were  bursting  over  every  yard  of 
ground. 

“Those  who  went  outside,”  a prisoner  told  me, 
u were  killed  or  wounded.  Some  of  them  had  their 
heads  blown  off,  and  some  of  them  had  both  their 
legs  torn  off,  and  some  of  them  their  arms.  But  we 
went  on  taking  turns  in  the  hole,  although  those  who 
went  outside  knew  that  it  was  their  turn  to  die,  most 
likely.  At  last  most  of  those  who  came  into  the  hole 
were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly,  so  that  we  lay  in 
blood.”  It  is  one  little  picture  in  a great  panorama 
of  bloodshed. 

The  German  Command  was  not  thinking  much 
about  the  human  suffering  of  its  troops.  It  was 
thinking,  necessarily,  of  the  next  defensive  line  upon 
which  they  would  have  to  fall  back  if  the  pressure  of 
the  British  offensive  could  be  maintained — the 
Longueval-Bazentin-Pozieres  line.  It  was  getting 
nervous.  Owing  to  the  enormous  efforts  made  in  the 
Verdun  offensive  the  supplies  of  ammunition  were  not 
adequate  to  the  enormous  demand. 

The  German  gunners  were  trying  to  compete  with 
the  British  in  continuity  of  bombardments  and  the 
shells  were  running  short.  Guns  were  wearing  out 
under  this  incessant  strain,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
replace  them.  General  von  Gallwitz  received  reports 
of  u an  alarmingly  large  number  of  bursts  in  the  bore, 
particularly  in  field  guns.” 

General  von  Arnim  complained  that  “’reserve 
supplies  of  ammunition  were  only  available  in  very 
small  quantities.”  The  German  telephone  system 
proved  “ totally  inadequate  in  consequence  of  the 
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development  which  the  fighting  took.”  The  German 
air  service  was  surprisingly  weak,  and  the  British 
airmen  had  established  a complete  mastery. 

uThe  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  air- 
men,” noted  General  von  Arnim,  u and  the  fact  that 
their  machines  were  better  made,  became  disagreeably 
apparent  to  us,  particularly  in  their  direction  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery  fire  and  in  bomb-dropping.” 

FEAR  OF  BRITISH  BAYONETS. 

On  July  15,  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the 
history  of  the  Somme  battles,  the  British  troops 
broke  the  German  second  line  at  Longueval  and  the 
Bazentins,  and  inflicted  great  losses  upon  the  enemy, 
who  fought  with  their  usual  courage  until  the  British 
bayonets  were  among  them. 

A day  or  two  later  the  fortress  of  Ovillers  fell, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  garrison — 150  strong — after 
a desperate  and  gallant  resistance  in  ditches  and 
tunnels  where  they  had  fought  to  the  last,  surrendered 
with  honour. 

Then  began  the  long  battle  of  the  woods — Devil’s 
Wood,  High  Wood,  Trones  Wood — continued  through 
August  with  most  fierce  and  bloody  fighting,  which 
ended  in  our  favour  and  forced  the  enemy  back, 
gradually  but  steadily,  in  spite  of  the  terrific  bombard- 
ments which  filled  those  woods  with  hell-fire,  and  the 
constant  counter-attacks  delivered  by  the  Germans. 

“ Counter-attack ! ” came  the  order  from  the 
German  Staff — and  battalions  of  men  marched  out 
obediently  to  certain  death,  sometimes  with  incredible 
folly  on  the  part  of  their  commanding  officers,  who 
ordered  these  attacks  to  be  made  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  success. 
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CRY  OF  AGONY. 

In  all  the  letters  written  during  those  weeks  of 
fighting  and  captured  by  us  from  dead  or  living  men 
there  is  one  great  cry  of  agony  and  horror. 

u I stood  on  the  brink  of  the  most  terrible  days  of 
my  life/’  wrote  one  of  them.  u They  were  those  of 
the  battle  of  the  Somme.  It  began  with  a night 
attack  on  August  13-14.  The  attack  lasted  till  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  when  the  English  wrote  on  our 
bodies  in  letters  of  blood : 1 It  is  all  over  with  you.’ 
A handful  of  half-mad,  wretched  creatures,  worn  out 
in  body  and  mind,  were  all  that  was  left  of  a whole 
battalion.  We  were  that  handful.” 

The  losses  of  many  of  the  German  battalions  were 
staggering,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  moral  of 
the  troops  was  severely  shaken.  So  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  the  1 17th  Division  by  Pozifcres  suffered  very 
heavily.  The  nth  Reserve  and  157th  Regiments 
each  lost  nearly  three-quarters  of  their  effectives. 
The  IX.  Reserve  Corps  had  also  lost  heavily.  The 
9th  Reserve  Jaeger  Battalion  also  lost  about  three- 
quarters,  the  84th  Reserve  and  86th  Reserve  over 
half.  On  August  10  the  16th  Division  had  six 
battalions  in  reserve. 

By  August  19,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
casualties,  the  greater  part  of  those  reserves  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  front  and  support  trenches,  leaving 
as  available  reserves  two  exhausted  battalions. 

The  weakness  of  the  division  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  reinforcing  it  led  to  the  15th  Reserve 
Infantry  Regiment  (2nd  Guards  Division)  being 
brought  up  to  strengthen  the  right  flank  in  the  Leipzig 
salient.  This  regiment  had  suffered  casualties  to  the 
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extent  of  over  50  per  cent,  west  of  Pozifcres  during  the 
middle  of  July,  and  showed  no  eagerness  to  return  to 
the  fight.  These  are  but  a few  examples  of  what  was 
happening  along  the  whole  of  the  German  front  on 
the  Somme. 

EXHAUSTED  DIVISIONS. 

It  became  apparent  by  the  end  of  August  that  the 
enemy  was  having  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
fresh  troops  to  relieve  his  exhausted  divisions,  and  that 
the  wastage  was  faster  than  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops. 
It  was  also  noticeable  that  he  left  divisions  in  the  line 
until  incapable  of  further  effort  rather  than  relieving 
them  earlier  so  that  after  resting  they  might  again  be 
brought  on  to  the  battlefield.  The  only  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  was  that  the  enemy  had  not 
sufficient  formations  available  to  make  the  necessary 
reliefs. 

In  July  three  of  these  exhausted  divisions  were 
sent  to  the  East,  their  place  being  taken  by  two  new 
divisions,  and  in  August  three  more  exhausted  divi- 
sions were  sent  to  Russia,  eight  new  divisions  coming 
to  the  Somme  front.  The  British  and  French  offensive 
was  drawing  in  all  the  German  reserves  and  draining 
them  of  their  life,s  blood. 

44  We  entrained  at  Savigny,”  wrote  a man  of  one 
of  these  regiments,  44  and  at  once  knew  our  destination. 
It  was  our  old  Blood-bath — the  Somme.” 

In  many  letters  this  phrase  was  used.  The  Somme 
was  called  the  4%  Bath  of  Blood  ” by  the  German  troops 
who  waded  across  its  shell-craters,  and  in  the  ditches 
which  were  heaped  with  their  dead.  But  what  1 
have  described  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and 
the  bath  was  to  be  filled  deeper  in  the  months  that 
followed. 
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“ THE  BATH  OF  BLOOD.” 

Before  the  ending  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Somme — the  second  phase  begins,  I imagine, 
with  our  great  advance  on  September  15  from  the 
Pozieres- Longueval-Guillemont  line — the  German 
troops  had  invented  a terrible  name  to  describe  this 
great  ordeal  ; it  was  u The  Blood  Bath  of  the  Somme.” 

The  name  and  the  news  could  not  be  hidden  from 
the  people  of  Germany,  who  had  already  been  chilled 
with  horror  by  the  losses  at  Verdun,  nor  from  the 
so’diers  of  reserve  regiments  quartered  in  French  and 
Belgian  towns  like  Valenciennes,  St.  Quentin, 
Cambrai,  Lille,  Bruges,  and  as  far  back  as  Brussels, 
waiting  to  go  to  the  front,  nor  from  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  those  towns  held  for  two  years  by  their  enemy 
— these  blonde  young  men  who  lived  in  their  houses, 
marched  down  their  streets,  and  made  love  to  their 
women. 

The  news  was  brought  down  from  the  Somme 
front  by  Red  Cross  trains,  arriving  in  endless  succes- 
sion, and  packed  with  maimed  and  mangled  men. 
German  military  policemen  formed  cordons  round 
the  railway  stations,  pushed  back  civilians  who  came 
to  stare  with  sombre  eyes  at  these  blanketed  bundles 
of  living  flesh,  but  when  the  ambulances  rumbled 
through  the  streets  towards  the  hospitals — long 
processions  of  them,  with  the  soles  of  men’s  boots 
turned  up  over  the  stretchers  on  which  they  lay 
quiet  and  stiff — the  tale  was  told  though  no  word 
was  spoken. 
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BAD  NEWS  BADLY  TAKEN. 

The  tale  of  defeat,  of  great  losses,  of  grave  and 
increasing  anxiety,  was  told  clearly  enough — as  I have 
read  in  captured  letters — by  the  faces  of  German 
officers  who  went  about  in  these  towns  behind  the 
lines  with  gloomy  looks,  and  whose  tempers,  never  of 
the  sweetest,  became  irritable  and  unbearable  so  that 
the  soldiers  hated  them  for  all  this  cursing  and 
bullying.  A certain  battalion  commander  has  a 
nervous  breakdown  because  he  has  to  meet  his  colonel 
in  the  morning. 

44  He  is  dying  with  fear  and  anxiety,”  writes  one 
of  his  comrades.  Other  men,  not  battalion  com- 
manders, are  even  more  afraid  of  their  superior 
officers,  upon  whom  this  bad  news  from  the  Somme 
has  an  evil  effect. 

The  bad  news  was  spread  by  divisions  taken  out 
of  the  line  and  sent  back  to  rest.  The  men  reported 
that  their  battalions  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Some 
of  their  regiments  had  lost  three-quarters  of  their 
strength.  They  described  the  frightful  effect  of  the 
British  artillery — the  smashed  trenches,  the  shell- 
craters,  the  great  horror. 

It  is  not  good  for  the  moral  of  men  who  are  just 
going  up  there  to  take  their  turn. 

The  man  who  was  afraid  of  his  colonel  u sits  all 
day  long  writing  home  with  the  picture  of  his  wife 
and  children  before  his  eyes.”  He  is  afraid  of  other 
things. 

BAVARIANS  BEAR  THE  BRUNT. 

Bavarian  soldiers  quarrelled  with  Prussians,  accused 
them  (unjustly)  of  shirking  the  Somme  battlefields 
and  leaving  the  Bavarians  to  go  to  the  blood-bath. 
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“ All  the  Bavarian  troops  are  being  sent  to  the 
Somme  (this  much  is  certain,  you  can  see  no  Prussians 
there),  and  this  in  spite  of  the  losses  the  1st  Bavarian 
Corps  suffered  recently  at  Verdun  ! And  how  we  did 
suffer  ! ...  It  appears  that  we  are  in  for  another 

turn,  at  least  the  5th  Bavarian  Division.  Everybody 
has  been  talking  about  it  for  a long  time.  To  the  devil 
with  it ! Every  Bavarian  regiment  is  being  sent  into 
it,  and  it’s  a swindle.” 

It  was  in  no  cheerful  mood  that  men  went  away  to 
the  Somme  battlefields.  Those  battalions  of  grey-clad 
men  entrained  without  any  of  the  old  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  had  gone  to  earlier  battles.  Their  gloom 
^ : was  noticed  by  the  officers. 

u Sing,  you  sheep’s  heads,  sing  ! ” they  shouted. 

They  were  compelled  to  sing,  by  order. 

“In  the  afternoon,”  wrote  a man  of  the  18th 
Reserve  Division,  14  we  had  to  go  out  again  : we  were 
to  learn  to  sing.  The  greater  part  did  not  join  in,  and 
the  song  went  feebly.  Then  we  had  to  march  round 
in  a circle  and  sing,  and  that  went  no  better. 

u After  that  we  had  an  hour  off,  and  on  the  way 
back  to  billets  we  were  to  sing  ‘ Deutschland  iiber 
Alles,’  but  this  broke  down  completely.  One  never 
hears  songs  of  the  Fatherland  any  more.” 

They  were  silent,  grave-eyed  men  who  marched 
through  the  streets  of  French  and  Belgian  towns  to 
be  entrained  for  the  Somme  front,  for  they  had  fore- 
bodings of  the  fate  before  them.  Yet  none  of  their 
forebodings  were  equal  in  intensity  of  fear  to  the 
frightful  reality  into  which  they  were  flung. 

The  journey  to  the  Somme  front  on  the  German 
side  was  a way  of  terror,  ugliness,  and  death.  Not  all 
the  imagination  of  morbid  minds  searching  obscenely 
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for  foulness  and  blood  in  the  great  deep  pits  of  human 
agony  could  surpass  these  scenes  along  the  way  to  the 
German  lines  round  Courcelette,  and  Flers,  Gueude- 
court,  Morval  and  Lesboeufs. 

Many  times,  long  before  a German  battalion  had 
arrived  near  the  trenches,  it  was  but  a collection  of 
nerve-broken  men  bemoaning  losses  already  suffered 
far  behind  the  lines  and  filled  with  hideous  apprehen- 
sion. For  British  long-range  guns  were  hurling  high 
explosives  into  distant  villages,  barraging  cross-roads, 
reaching  out  to  railheads  and  ammunition  dumps, 
while  British  airmen  were  on  bombing  flights  over 
railway  stations  and  rest-billets  and  high  roads  down 
which  the  German  troops  came  marching  at  Cambrai, 
Bapaume,  in  the  valley  between  Irles  and  Warlen- 
court,  at  Ligny-Thilloy,  Busigny,  and  many  other 
places  on  the  lines  of  route. 

BOMBED  BY  OUR  AIRMEN. 

German  soldiers  arriving  at  Cambrai  by  train  found 
themselves  under  the  fire  of  a single  aeroplane  which 
flew  very  low  and  dropped  bombs.  They  exploded 
with  heavy  crashes,  and  one  bomb  hit  the  first  carriage 
behind  the  engine,  killing  and  wounding  several  men. 

A second  bomb  hit  the  station  buildings,  and  there 
was  a great  clatter  of  broken  glass,  the  rending  of 
wood  and  the  fall  of  bricks.  All  lights  went  out,  and 
the  German  soldiers  groped  about  in  the  darkness 
amidst  the  splinters  of  glass  and  the  fallen  bricks, 
searching  for  the  wounded  by  the  sound  of  their 
groans. 

It  was  but  one  scene  along  the  way  to  that  blood- 
bath through  which  they  had  to  wade  to  the  trenches 
of  the  Somme. 
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Flights  of  British  aeroplanes  circled  over  the  villages 
on  the  way.  At  Grevilliers,  in  August,  eleven  112-16 
bombs  fell  in  the  market  square  so  that  the  centre  of 
the  village  collapsed  in  a state  of  ruin,  burying  soldiers 
billeted  there.  Every  day  the  British  airmen  paid 
these  visits,  meeting  the  Germans  far  up  the  roads  on 
their  way  to  the  Somme,  and  swooping  over  them  like 
a flying  Death. 

Even  on  the  march  in  open  country  the  German 
soldiers  tramping  silently  along — not  singing  in  spite 
of  orders — were  bombed  and  shot  at  by  these  British 
aviators,  who  flew  down  very  low,  pouring  out  streams 
of  machine-gun  bullets. 

The  Germans  lost  their  nerve  at  such  times,  and 
scattered  into  the  ditches,  falling  over  each  other, 
struck  and  cursed  by  their  u unteroffizieren,”  and 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  roadway. 

CHAOS  ON  THE  ROADS. 

As  the  roads  went  nearer  to  the  battlefields  they 
were  choked  with  the  traffic  of  war,  with  artillery  and 
transport  wagons  and  horse  ambulances,  and  always 
thousands  of  grey  men  marching  up  to  the  lines,  or 
back  from  them,  exhausted  and  broken  after  many  days 
in  the  fires  of  hell  up  there. 

Officers  sat  on  their  horses  by  the  roadside  direct- 
ing all  the  traffic  with  the  usual  swearing  and  cursing, 
and  rode  alongside  the  transport  wagons  and  the 
troops,  urging  them  forward  at  a quicker  pace,  because 
of  stern  orders  received  from  headquarters  demanding 
quicker  movement.  The  reserves,  it  seemed,  were 
desperately  wanted  up  in  the  lines.  The  English 
were  attacking  again. 
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God  alone  knew  what  was  happening.  Regiments 
had  lost  their  way.  Wounded  were  pouring  back. 
Officers  had  gone  mad.  . . . Into  the  midst  of  all 

this  turmoil  shells  fell — shells  from  long-range  guns. 
Transport  wagons  were  blown  to  bits.  The  bodies 
and  fragments  of  artillery  horses  lay  all  over  the  roads. 
Men  lay.  dead  or  bleeding  under  the  debris  of  gun- 
wheels  and  broken  bricks. 

Above  all  the  noise  of  this  confusion  and  death  in 
the  night  the  hard,  stern  voices  of  German  officers 
rang  out,  and  German  discipline  prevailed  and  men 
marched  on  to  greater  perils. 

IN  THE  SHELL  ZONE. 

They  were  in  the  shell  zone  now,  and  sometimes  a 
regiment  on  the  march  was  tracked  all  along  the  way 
by  British  gunfire  directed  from  aeroplanes  and 
captive  balloons.  It  was  the  fate  of  a captured  officer 
I met  who  had  detrained  at  Bapaume  for  the  trenches 
at  Contalmaison.  At  Bapaume  his  battalion  was  hit 
by  fragments  of  12-inch  shells. 

Nearer  to  the  line  they  came  under  the  fire  of 
8-inch  and  6-inch  shells.  Four-point-sevens  found 
them  somewhere  by  Bazentin.  At  Contalmaison 
they  marched  into  a barrage,  and  here  the  officer  was 
taken  prisoner.  Of  his  battalion  there  were  few  men 
left. 

It  was  so  with  the  3rd  Jaeger  Battalion,  ordered 
up  hurriedly  to  make  a counter-attack  near  Flers. 
They  suffered  so  heavily  on  the  way  to  the  trenches 
that  no  attack  could  be  made.  The  stretcher-bearers 
had  all  the  work  to  do. 

The  way  up  to  the  trenches  became  more  tragic 
as  every  kilometre  was  passed,  until  the  stench  of 
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corruption  was  wafted  on  the  wind,  so  that  men  were 
sickened  and  tried  not  to  breathe,  and  marched 
hurriedly  to  get  on  the  lee  side  of  its  foulness.  They 
walked  now  through  places  which  had  once  been 
villages,  but  were  sinister  ruins  where  death  lay  in 
wait  for  German  soldiers. 

uIt  seems  queer  to  me,”  wrote  one  of  them, 
u that  whole  villages  close  to  the  front  look  as 
flattened  as  a child’s  toy  run  over  by  a steam  roller. 
Not  one  stone  remains  on  another.  The  streets  are 
one  line  of  shell-holes.  Add  to  that  the  thunder  of 
the  guns,  and  you  will  see  with  what  feelings  we 
come  into  the  line — into  trenches  where  for  months 
shells  of  all  calibre  have  rained.  . . . Flers  is  a. 

scrap-heap.” 

Again  and  again  men  lost  their  way  up  to  the 
lines.  The  reliefs  could  only  be  made  at  night,  lest 
they  should  be  discovered  by  British  airmen  and 
British  gunners,  and  even  if  these  German  soldiers 
had  trench-maps  the  guidance  was  but  little  good 
when  many  trenches  had  been  smashed  in,  and  only 
shell-craters  could  be  found. 

“ In  the  front  line  of  Flers,”  wrote  one  of  these 
Germans,  u the  men  were  only  occupying  shell-holes. 
Behind  there  was  the  intense  smell  of  putrefaction, 
which  filled  the  trench — almost  unbearably.  The 
corpses  lie  either  quite  insufficiently  covered  with 
earth  on  the  edge  of  the  trench  or  quite  close  under 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  earth  lets  the 
stench  through.  In  some  places  bodies  lie  quite 
uncovered  in  a trench  recess,  and  no  one  seems  to 
trouble  about  them.  One  sees  horrible  pictures — here 
an  arm,  here  a foot,  here  a head,  sticking  out  of  the 
earth.  And  these  are  all  German  soldiers — heroes  ! 
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“IMPOSSIBLE  TO  HOLD  OUT.” 

“Not  far  from  us  at  the  entrance  to  a dug-out 
nine  men  were  buried,  of  whom  three  were  dead.  All 
along  the  trench  men  kept  on  getting  buried.  What 
had  been  a perfect  trench  a few  hours  before  was  in 
parts  completely  blown  in.  . . . The  men  are 

getting  weaker.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  out  any 
longer.  Losses  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  accurately. 
Without  a doubt  many  of  our  people  are  killed.” 

That  is  only  one  out  of  thousands  of  such 
gruesome  pictures,  true  as  the  death  they  described, 
which  have  gone  home  to  German  homes  during  the 
Battles  of  the  Somme.  These  German  soldiers  are 
grand  letter  writers,  and  men  sitting  in  wet  ditches, 
in  “ fox-holes/’  as  they  call  their  dug-outs,  44  up  to  my 
waist  in  mud,”  as  one  of  them  described,  scribbled 
pitiful  things  which  they  hoped  might  reach  their 
people  at  home,  as  a voice  from  the  dead.  For  they 
had  had  little  hope  of  escape  from  the  44  blood- bath.” 
u When  you  get  this  I shall  be  a corpse,”  wrote  one 
of  them,  and  one  finds  the  same  foreboding  in  many 
of  these  documents. 

WRITTEN  BY  ONE  NOW  DEAD. 

Even  the  lucky  ones  who  could  get  some  cover 
from  the  incessant  bombardment  by  English  guns 
began  to  lose  their  nerves  after  a day  or  two.  They 
were  always  in  fear  of  British  infantry,  sweeping  upon 
them  suddenly  behind  the  44  Trommel-feuer,”  rushing 
their  dug-outs  with  bombs  and  bayonets.  Sentries 
became  “jumpy”  and  signalled  attacks  when  there 
were  no  attacks.  The  gas-alarm  was  sounded  con- 
stantly by  the  clang  of  a bell  in  the  trench,  and  men 
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put  on  their  heavy  gas-masks  and  sat  in  them  until 
they  were  nearly  stifled. 

Here  is  a little  picture  of  life  in  a German  dug-out 
near  the  British  lines,  written  by  a man  now  dead. 

44  The  telephone  bell  rings.  1 Are  you  there  ? Yes, 
here’s  Nau’s  battalion.’  4 Good.  That  is  all.’  Then 
that  ceases,  and  now  the  wire  is  in  again,  perhaps  for 
the  25th  or  30th  time.  Thus  the  night  is  interrupted, 
and  now  they  come,  alarm  messages,  one  after  the 
other,  each  more  terrifying  than  the  other,  .of 
enormous  losses  through  the  bombs  and  shells  of  the 
enemy,  of  huge  masses  of  troops  advancing  upon  us, 
of  all  possible  possibilities,  such  as  a man  broken 
down  and  tortured  by  the  'terrors  of  the  day  can 
invent.  Our  nerves  quiver.  We  clench  our  teeth. 
None  of  us  can  forget  the  horrors  of  the  night.” 

Heavy  rain  fell,  and  the  dug-outs  became  wet  and 
filthy. 

44  Our  sleeping- places  were  full  of  water.  We  had 
to  try  and  bail  out  the  trenches  with  cooking  dishes. 

I lay  down  in  the  water  with  G . We  were  to 

have  worked  on  dug-outs,  but  not  a soul  could  do  any 
more.  Only  a few  sections  got  coffee.  Mine  got 
nothing  at  all.  I was  frozen  in  every  limb,  poured  the 
water  out  of  my  boots,  and  lay  down  again.” 


GENERAL  STAFF  ALARMED. 

The  German  generals  and  their  staffs  could  not  be 
quite  indifferent  to  all  this  welter  of  human  suffering 
~*ajnong  their  troops,  in  spite  of  the  cold  scientific 
{ ; /pmt  with  which  they  regard  the  problem  of  war. 

ny  of  the  individual  soldier  would  not  trouble 
tfieifr»  There  is  no  war  without  agony.  But  the 
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psychology  of  masses  of  men  had  to  be  considered, 
because  it  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

As  I shall  show,  the  German  General  Staff  on  the 
Western  front  were  becoming  seriously  alarmed  by 
, the  declining  moral  of  their  infantry  under  the 
increasing  strain  of  the  British  attacks,  and  adopted 
stem  measures  to  cure  it.  But  they  could  not  hope 
to  cure  the  heaps  of  German  dead  who  were  lying  on 
the  battlefields,  nor  the  maimed  men  who  were  being 
carried  back  to  the  dressing  stations,  nor  to  bring  back 
the  prisoners  taken  in  droves  by  the  French  and 
British  troops. 

Before  the  attack  on  the  Flers  line,  the  capture  of 
Thiepval,  and  the  German  debacle  at  Beaumont- 
Hamel  the  enemy’s  command  was  already  filled  with 
a grave  anxiety  at  the  enormous  losses  of  its  fighting 
strength,  was  compelled  to  adopt  new  expedients  for 
increasing  the  number  of  its  divisions.  It  was  forced 
to  withdraw  troops  badly  needed  on  other  fronts,  and, 
as  I shall  point  out,  the  successive  shocks  of  the 
British  offensive  reached  as  far  as  Germany  itself,  so 
that  the  whole  of  its  recruiting  system  had  to  be 
revised  to  fill  up  the  gaps  torn  out  of  the  German 
ranks. 
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III. 

THE  BREAKING  OF  MORAL. 

All  through  July  and  August  the  enemy’s  troops 
fought  with  great  and  stubborn  courage,  defending 
every  bit  of  broken  woodland,  every  heap  of  bricks 
that  was  once  a village,  every  line  of  trenches  smashed 
by  heavy  shell-fire,  with  obstinacy. 

It  is,  indeed,  fair  and  just  to  say  that  throughout 
these  battles  of  the  Somme  up  to  the  present  day  our 
men  have  fought  against  an  enemy  hard  to  beat,  grim 
and  resolute,  and  inspired  sometimes  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  which  is  hardly  less  dangerous  than  the 
courage  of  hope. 

The  Australians  who  struggled  to  get  the  high 
ground  at  Pozi£res  did  not  have  an  easy  task.  The 
enemy  made  many  counter  attacks  against  them.  All 
the  ground  hereabouts  was  so  smashed  that  the  earth 
became  finely  powdered,  and  it  was  the  arena  of 
bloody  fighting  at  close  quarters  which  did  not  last  a 
day  or  two,  but  many  weeks.  Mouquet  Farm  was 
like  the  Phoenix  which  rose  again  out  of  its  ashes. 

In  its  tunnelled  ways  German  soldiers  hid  and 
came  out  to  fight  our  men  in  the  rear  long  after  the 
site  of  the  farm  was  in  our  hands.  Delville  Wood 
was  a living  horror,  which  could  not  for  a long  time 
be  cleared  of  its  devilish  properties.  Our  shell  fire 
slashed  through  its  broken  trees  and  our  men  fought 
their  way  over  its  barricades  of  fallen  logs  and  dead 
bodies,  but  the  German  soldier  crept  back  with 
machine-guns,  and  would  not  give  up  this  place  of 
dreadful  memory.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
September  that  it  was  finally  taken. 
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FIGHTING  REARGUARD  ACTIONS. 

But  the  German  troops  were  fighting  what  they 
now  knew  to  be  a losing  battle.  They  were  fighting 
rearguard  actions,  trying  to  gain  time  for  the  hasty 
digging  of  ditches  behind  them,  trying  to  sell  their 
lives  at  the  highest  price. 

They  lived  not  only  under  incessant  gun-fire, 
gradually  weakening  their  nerve  power,  working  a 
physical  as  well  as  a moral  change  in  them,  but  in 
constant  terror  of  British  attacks. 

They  could  never  be  sure  of  safety  at  any  hou?  of 
the  day  or  night,  even  in  their  deepest  dug  outs. 
The  British  varied  their  times  of  attack.  At  dawn, 
at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  reddening  in  the  west,  just 
before  the  dusk,  in  pitch  darkness  even,  the  steady, 
regular  bombardment  that  had  never  ceased  all 
through  the  days  and  nights  would  concentrate  into 
the  great  tumult  of  sudden  drum  fire,  and  presently 
waves  of  men — English  or  Scottish  or  Irish,  Australians 
or  Canadians — would  be  sweeping  on  to  them  and 
over  them,  rummaging  down  into  the  dug-outs  with 
bombs  and  bayonets,  gathering  up  prisoners,  quick  to 
kill  if  men  were  not  quick  in  surrender. 

In  this  way  Thiepval  was  encircled  so  that  the 
garrison  there — the  180th  Regiment,  who  had  held  it 
for  two  years — knew  that  they  were  doomed.  In  this 
way  Guillemont  and  Ginchy  fell,  so  that  in  the  first 
place  not  a man  out  of  2,000  men  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale  of  horror  in  German  lines,  and  in  the  second 
place  there  was  no  long  fight  against  the  Irish,  who 
stormed  it  in  a wild,  fierce  rush,  which  even  machine- 
guns  could  not  check. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  MUNITIONS. 

The  German  General  Staff  was  getting  flurried, 
grabbing  at  battalions  from  short  parts  of  the  line, 
disorganising  its  divisions  under  the  urgent  need  of 
flinging  in  men  to  stop  this  rot  in  the  lines,  ordering 
counter-attacks  which  were  without  any  chance  of 
success,  so  that  thin  waves  of  men  came  out  into  the 
open,  as  I have  seen  them  myself,  to  be  swept  down  by 
scythes  of  bullets  which  cut  them  clean  to  the  earth. 
Before  September  15  they  hoped  that  the  British 
offensive  was  wearing  itself  out.  It  seemed  to  them  at 
least  doubtful  that  after  the  struggle  of  two  and  a half 
months  the  British  troops  could  still  have  spirit  and 
strength  enough  to  fling  themselves  against  new  lines. 

Their  own  reserves  of  strength  were  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tremendous  strain  upon  the  whole 
machinery  of  their  organisation. 

Many  of  their  guns  had  worn  out,  and  could  not  be 
replaced  quickly  enough. 

Many  batteries  had  been  knocked  out  in  their  em- 
placements along  the  line  of  Bazentin  and  Longueval 
before  the  artillery  was  drawn  back  to  Grandcourt  and 
a new  line  of  safety. 

Battalion  commanders  clamoured  for  greater 
supplies  of  hand  grenades,  entrenching  tools,  trench- 
mortars,  signal  rockets,  and  all  kinds  of  fighting 
material  enormously  in  excess  of  all  previous  require- 
ments. 

The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  wounded,  who 
littered  the  battlefields  and  choked  the  roads  with  the 
traffic  of  ambulances  became  increasingly  severe  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  horses  for  transport  and  the  longer 
range  of  British  guns  which  had  been  brought  far 
forward. 
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The  German  General  Staff  studied  its  next  lines 
of  defence  away  through  Courcelette,  Martinpuich, 
Lesbceufs,  Morval,  and  Combles,  and  they  did  not 
look  too  good,  but,  with  luck  and  the  courage  of 
German  soldiers,  and  the  exhaustion — surely  those 
fellows  were  exhausted  ! — of  British  troops  good 
enough. 

TIDAL  WAVE  AND  “TANKS.” 

On  September  15  the  German  command  had 
another  great  shock.  The  whole  line  of  the  British 
troops  on  the  Somme  front  south  of  the  Ancre  rose 
out  of  their  trenches  and  swept  over  the  German 
defences  in  a great  tide. 

The  defences  broke  hopelessly,  and  the  waves 
dashed  through.  Here  and  there,  as  on  the  German 
left  at  Morval  and  Lesboeufs,  the  bulwarks  stood  for  a 
time,  but  the  British  pressed  against  them  and  round 
them.  On  the  German  right,  below  the  little  river 
of  the  Ancre,  Courcelette  fell,  and  Martinpuich,  and 
High  Wood,  which  the  Germans  desired  to  hold  at 
all  costs,  and  had  held  against  incessant  attacks  by 
great  concentration  of  artillery,  was  captured  and  left 
behind  by  the  London  men.  A new  engine  of  war 
had  come  as  a demoralising  influence  among  German 
troops,  spreading  terror  among  them. 

It  was  the  first  day  out  of  those  fantastic  monsters 
the  Tanks,  strange  and  horrible  in  their  surprise, 
very  deadly  in  their  action  against  machine-gun 
emplacements,  not  stopped  by  trenches  or  barbed- 
wire,  or  tree  stumps,  or  refuse  heaps  of  fallen  houses. 
For  the  first  time  the  Germans  were  outwitted 
in  inventions  of  destruction,  they  who  had  been 
foremost  in  all  engines  of  death. 
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It  was  the  moment  of  real  panic  in  the  German 
lines — a panic  reaching  back  from  the  troops  to  the 
High  Command. 

BLACK  DAYS  FOR  THE  ENEMY. 

Ten  days  later,  on  September  25,  when  the  British 
made  a new  advance — all  this  time  the  French  were 
pressing  forward  too  but  that  is  no  part  of  my  story— 
Combles  was  evacuated  without  a fight  and  with  a 
litter  of  dead  in  its  streets  ; Gueudecourt,  Lesboeufs, 
and  Morval  were  lost  by  the  Germans  ; and  a day  later 
Thiepval,  the  greatest  fortress  position  next  to 
Beaumont  Hamel,  fell,  with  all  its  garrison  taken 
prisoners. 

They  were  black  days  in  the  German  Headquarters, 
where  Staff  officers  heard  the  news  over  their 
telephones,  and  sent  stern  orders  to  artillery  com- 
manders and  divisional  Generals,  and,  after  dictating 
new  instructions  that  certain  trench  systems  must  be 
held  at  whatever  price,  heard  that  already  they  were 
lost. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  moral  of  the  German 
troops  on  the  Somme  front  showed  most  signs  of 
breaking.  In  spite  of  all  their  courage  the  ordeal  had 
been  too  hideous  for  them,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
discipline,  the  iron  discipline  of  the  German  soldier, 
they  were  on  the  edge  of  revolt.  The  intimate  and 
undoubted  facts  of  this  break  in  the  moral  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  during  this  period  reveal  a pitiful 
picture  of  human  agony. 

“MERE  MURDER.” 

u We  are  now  fighting  on  the  Somme  with  the 
English,”  wrote  a man  of  the  17th  Bavarian  Regiment. 
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“You  can -no  longer  call  it  war.  It  is  mere  murder. 
We  are  at  the  focal  point  of  the  present  battle  in 
Foureaux  Wood  (near  Guillemont).  All  my  previous 
experience  in  this  war — the  slaughter  at  Ypres  and 
the  battle  in  the  gravel-pit  at  Hulluch — are  the  purest 
child’s  play  compared  with  this  massacre,  and  that  is 
much  too  mild  a description.  I hardly  think  they  will 
bring  us  into  the  fight  again,  for  we  are  in  a very  bad 
way.” 

“From  September  12  to  27  we  were  on  the 
Somme,”  wrote  a man  of  the  10th  Bavarians,  u and  my 
regiment  had  1,500  casualties.” 

A detailed  picture  of  the  German  losses  under  our 
bombardment  is  given  in  the  diary  of  an  officer 
captured  in  a trench  near  Flers,  and  dated 
September  22. 

44  The  four  days  ending  September  4 spent  in  the 
trenches  were  characterised  by  a continual  enemy 
bombardment  that  did  not  abate  for  a single  instant. 

44  The  enemy  had  registered  on  our  trenches  with 
light,  as  well  as  medium  and  heavy  batteries,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  no  direct  observation  from  his 
trenches,  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  summit. 
His  registering  was  done  by  his  excellent  air- service, 
which  renders  perfect  reports  of  everything  observed. 

44  During  the  first  day,  for  instance,  whenever  the 
slightest  movement  was  visible  in  our  trenches  during 
the  presence,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  enemy  aircraft 
flying  as  low  as  300-400  yards,  a heavy  bombardment  of 
the  particular  section  took  place.  The  very  heavy 
losses  during  the  first  day  brought  about  the 
resolution  to  evacuate  the  trenches  during  the  daytime. 
Only  a small  garrison  was  left,  the  remainder  witH- 
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drawing  to  a part  of  the  line  on  the  left  of  the 
Martinpuich-Pozi£res  road. 

ENGLISH  AIRMEN’S  SUPERIORITY. 

u The  signal  for  a bombardment  by  heavies  was 
given  by  the  English  aeroplanes.  On  the  first  day  we 
tried  to  fire  by  platoons  on  the  aeroplanes,  but 
a second  aeroplane  retaliated  by  dropping  bombs 
and  firing  his  machine-gun  at  our  troops.  Our  own 
airmen  appeared  only  once  for  a short  time  behind 
our  lines. 

“While  enemy  aeroplanes  are  observing  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  our  own  hardly  ever 
venture  near.  The  opinion  is  that  our  trenches 
cannot  protect  troops  during  a barrage  of  the  shortest 
duration  owing  to  lack  of  dug-outs. 

u The  enemy  understands  how  to  prevent  with  his 
terrible  barrage  the  bringing  up  of  building  material 
and  even  how  to  hinder  the  work  itself.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  our  trenches  are  always  ready  for  an 
assault  on  his  part.  Our  artillery,  which  does 
occasionally  put  a heavy  barrage  on  the  enemy 
trenches  at  a great  expense  of  ammunition,  cannot 
cause  similar  destruction  to  him.  He  can  bring  his 
building  material  up,  can  repair  his  trenches  as  well 
as  build  new  ones,  can  bring  up  rations  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  remove  the  wounded. 

u The  continual  barrage  on  our  lines  of  communi-  | 
cation  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  ration  and 
relieve  our  troops,  to  supply  water,  ammunition  and 
building  material,  to  evacuate  wounded,  and  causes 
heavy  losses.  This  and  the  lack  of  protection  from 
artillery  fire  and  the  weather,  the  lack  of  hot  meals, 
the  continual  necessity  of  lying  still  in  the  same 
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place,  the  danger  of  being  buried,  the  long  time  the 
wounded  have  to  remain  in  the  trenches,  and  chiefly 
the  terrible  effect  of  the  machine  and  heavy  artillery 
fire,  controlled  by  an  excellent  air  service,  has  a most 
demoralising  effect  on  the  troops. 

u Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  the  men 
be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  trenches  under  those 
conditions.” 


MORAL  ROT  THREATENED. 

There  were  some  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
stay,  if  they  could  see  any  chance  of  deserting  or 
malingering.  For  the  first  time  on  our  front  the 
German  officers  could  not  trust  the  courage  of  their 
men,  nor  their  loyalty,  nor  their  sense  of  discipline. 
All  this  horror  of  men  blown  to  bits  over  living  men, 
of  trenches  heaped  with  dead  and  dying,  was  stronger 
than  courage,  stronger  than  loyalty,  stronger  than 
discipline.  A moral  rot  was  threatening  to  bring  the 
German  troops  on  the  Somme  front  to  disaster. 

Large  numbers  of  men  reported  sick,  and  tried  by 
every  kind  of  trick  to  be  sent  back  to  base  hospitals. 

In  the  4th  Bavarian  Division  desertions  were 
frequent,  and  several  times  whole  bodies  of  men 
refused  to  go  forward  into  the  front  line.  The  moral 
of  men  in  the  393rd  Regiment  taken  at  Courcelette 
seemed  to  be  very  weak.  One  of  the  prisoners 
declared  that  they  gave  themselves  up  without  firing 
a shot  because  they  could  trust  the  English  not  to 
kill  them. 

The  platoon  commander  had  gone  away,  and  the 
prisoner  was  ordered  to  alarm  the  platoon  in  case  of 
attack,  but  did  not  do  so  on  purpose.  They  did  not 
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shoot  with  rifles  or  machine-guns,  and  did  not  throw 
bombs. 

OFFICERS  WHO  SHIRKED. 

Many  of  the  German  officers  were  as  demoralised 
as  the  men,  shirking  their  posts  in  the  trenches, 
shamming  sickness,  and  even  leading  the  way  to 
surrender.  Prisoners  of  the  361st  Regiment,  which 
lost  1,300  men  in  15  days,  told  of  officers  who  had 
refused  to  take  their  men  up  to  the  front  line,  and  of 
whole  companies  who  had  declined  to  move  when 
ordered  to  do  so.  An  officer  of  the  74th  Landwehr 
Regiment  is  said  by  prisoners  to  have  told  his  men 
during  our  preliminary  bombardment  to  surrender  as 
soon  as  we  attacked. 

A German  regimental  Order  says  : “ I must  state 
with  the  greatest  regret  that  the  regiment  during  this 
change  of  position  had  to  take  notice  of  the  sad  fact 
that  men  of  four  of  the  companies,  inspired  by  shame- 
ful cowardice,  left  their  companies  on  their  own 
initiative  and  did  not  move  into  line.’, 

Another  Order  contains  the  same  fact  and  a warning 
of  what  punishment  may  be  meted  out  : — 

u Proofs  are  multiplying  of  men  leaving  the  position 
without  permission  and  hiding  at  the  rear.  It  is  our 
duty — each  at  his  post — to  deal  with  this  fact  with 
energy  and  success.” 

Many  Bavarians  complained  that  their  officers  did 
not  accompany  them  into  the  trenches,  but  went  down 
to  the  hospitals  with  imaginary  diseases.  In  any  case, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  real  sickness,  mental  and 
physical.  The  ranks  were  depleted  by  men  suffering 
from  fever,  pleurisy,  jaundice,  and  stomach  complaints 
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of  all  kinds,  twisted  up  with  rheumatism  after  lying  in 
water-logged  holes,  lamed  for  life  by  bad  cases  of 
trench-foot,  and  nerve-broken  so  that  they  could  do 
nothing  but  weep. 

The  nervous  cases  were  the  worst,  and  in  greatest 
number.  Many  men  went  raving  mad.  The  shell- 
shock victims  clawed  at  their  mouths  unceasingly, 
or  lay  motionless  like  corpses  with  staring  eyes,  or 
trembled  in  every  limb,  moaning  miserably  and 
afflicted  with  a great  terror. 

To  the  Germans  the  Somme  battlefields  were  not 
only  shambles  but  a territory  which  the  devil  claimed 
as  his  own  for  the  torture  of  men’s  brains  and  souls 
before  they  died  in  the  furnace  fires.  A spirit  of 
revolt  against  all  this  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
who  retained  their  sanity — a revolt  against  the  people 
who  had  ordained  this  vast  outrage  against  God  and 
humanity. 

’ Into  their  letters  there  crept  bitter,  burning  words 
against 44  the  millionaires — who  grow  rich  out  of  the 
war,”  against  the  high  people  who  live  in  comfort 
behind  the  lines.  Letters  from  home  inflamed  these 
thoughts. 

It  was  not  good  reading  for  men  under  shell  fire. 

44  It  seems  that  you  soldiers  fight  so  that  official 
stay-at-homes  can  treat  us  as  female  criminals.  Tell 
me,  dear  husband,  are  you  a criminal  when  you  fight 
in  the  trenches,  or  why  do  people  treat  women  and 
children  here  as  such  ? . . . 

41  For  the  poor  here  it  is  terrible,  and  yet  the  rich, 
the  gilded  ones,  the  bloated  aristocrats,  gobble  up 
everything  in  front  of  our  very  eyes.  . . . All 
soldiers — friend  and  foe— ought  to  throw  down  their 
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weapons  and  go  on  strike,  so  that  this  war  which 
enslaves  the  people  more  may  cease.” 

Thousands  of  letters,  all  in  this  strain,  were  reach- 
ing the  German  soldiers  on  the  Somme,  and  they  did 
not  strengthen  the  moral  of  men  already  victims  of 
terror  and  despair. 

PHYSIC  FOR  FAINT-HEARTED. 

Behind  the  lines  deserters  were  shot  in  batches. 
To  those  in  front  came  Orders  of  the  Day,  warning 
them,  exhorting  them,  commanding  them  to  hold  fast. 

u To  the  hesitating  and  faint-hearted  in  the 
regiment,”  says  one  of  these  Orders,  “ I would  say 
the  following : — 

44  What  the  Englishman  can  do  the  German  can 
do  also.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Englishman 
really  is  a better  and  superior  being,  he  would  be 
quite  justified  in  his  aim  as  regards  this  war,  viz.,  the 
extermination  of  the  German.  There  is  a further 
point  to  be  noted  : this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been 
in  the  line  on  the  Somme,  and,  what  is  more,  we  are 
there  at  a time  when  things  are  more  calm.  The 
English  regiments  opposing  us  have  been  in  the  firing, 
line  for  the  second,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  third, 
time.  Heads  up,  and  play  the  man  ! ” 

It  was  easy  to  write  such  documents.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  bring  up  reserves  of  men  and  ammunition. 
The  German  command  was  hard  pressed  by  the  end 
of  September. 

From  July  I to  September  8,  it  has  been  reckoned, 
from  what  I believe  was  trustworthy  information, 
that  fifty-three  German  divisions  in  all  were  engaged 
against  the  Allies  on  the  Somme  battle  front.  Out 
of  these,  fourteen  were  still  in  the  line  on  September  8. 
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Twenty-eight  had  been  withdrawn,  broken  and 
exhausted,  to  quieter  areas.  Eleven  more  had  been 
withdrawn  to  rest  billets.  Under  the  Allies’  artillery 
fire  and  infantry  attacks  the  average  life  of  a German 
division  as  a tmit  fit  for  service  on  the  Somme  was 
nineteen  days.  More  than  two  new  German  divisions 
had  to  be  brought  into  the  front  line  every  week  since 
the  end  of  June  to  replace  those  smashed  in  the 
process  of  resisting  the  Allied  attack.  It  is  now 
reckoned  by  competent  observers  in  the  field  that  well 
over  120  German  divisions  have  been  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  Somme — this  Bath  of  Blood,  as  they 
call  it ; this  number  including  those  which  have 
appeared  there  more  than  once. 
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Never  has  there  been  so  sudden  a change  in  the 
complexion  of  a nation  as  that  which  took  place 
among  us  during  the  first  days  of  August.  One  week 
we  saw  nothing  but  confusion,  irresolution,  pro- 
crastination; party  spirit  enraged  to  an  unknown 
degree  ; the  very  foundations  of  the  State  undermined, 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  mainspring  in 
our  institutions  lamed,  civil  war  imminent.  For 
the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  man  the 
authority  of  Parliament  was  openly  challenged 
by  men  in  arms.  The  discipline  of  the  Army  had 
become  a question  of  party  politics  and  men  threatened 
to  throw  into  the  cauldron  the  Crown  itself.  Look 
where  one  would  there  was  no  escape,  no  solution  of 
the  unprecedented  entanglement.  A few  days  passed 
and  the  voice  of  faction  was  dead  ; the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  harmony  within  and  united  with  each 
other  showed  themselves  to  be  representatives  of  a 
united  nation,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  death 
of  Pitt  we  heard  from  the  Treasury  Bench  in  clarion 
tones  the  authentic  voice  of  England. 

Amid  the  discordant  clamour  of  our  own  concerns 
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the  forebodings  of  the  coming  storm  had  passed 
unheeded.  Who  troubled  himself  about  the  noisy 
recriminations  of  Russian  and  German  newspapers  ? 
Who  paused  to  consider  the  significance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Kiel  Canal  ? Even  the  tragedy  of 
Serajevo  stirred  but  a passing  feeling  of  sympathy — 
this  at  least  did  not  concern  us.  The  stories  of 
German  hostility  seemed  too  crude  and  stupid : 
this  was  not  the  sort  of  stuff  that  sensible  people 
troubled  about.  There  were  not  wanting  warnings 
that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  might  have  an  effect 
beyond  the  seas ; they  were  disregarded  ; we  had 
such  warnings  too  often — with  repetition  they  lost 
their  effect.  We  were  getting  tired  by  prophecies 
of  the  coming  of  the  war.  Armageddon  had  been 
vulgarised  ; it  had  become  the  conventional  back- 
ground for  the  strident  realism  of  novelists  who, 
having  exhausted  the  actual  world,  found  refuge  in 
fantastic  pictures  of  an  imaginary  future.  We  were 
like  spectators  in  a picture  palace ; in  the  security 
of  our  island-home  we  watched  a pageant  of  treaties 
and  war  and  revolutions  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
no  more  thought  that  it  would  have  effect  upon 
ourselves  than  we  could  imagine  the  figures  in  the 
cinematograph  suddenly  to  become  alive. 

And  the  revelations  which  the  war  has  brought  are 
equal  to  the  suddenness  with  which  it  arose.  How  it 
has  illuminated  our  whole  national  life ! How  the 
forecasts  of  the  prophet  of  evil  have  been  falsified ! 
It  had  often  been  said  that  with  our  modern  financial 
system  war  was  in  fact  impossible,  for  before  a shot 
was  fired  the  whole- structure  of  society  would  col- 
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lapse,  and  we  should  begin  with  universal  bankruptcy. 
The  danger  was  a real  one,  but  it  was  at  once  met  with 
resolution  and  courage,  and  the  crisis  passed,  not 
without  difficulty  and  strain,  but  with  singularly 
little  hardship.  And  then  the  Army  : after  all,  the 
lessons  of  the  Boer  War  had  not  been  lost,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  we  were  able  at  once  to  send 
abroad  a force  which,  if  small  in  its  relative  numbers 
was  fully  equipped,  admirably  trained,  and  able 
without  delay  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  line  of 
battle.  Those  who  spoke  of  the  present  as  a time  of 
decadence  should  only  compare  our  situation  with 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  France  or 
the  Crimea,  should  read  an  account  of  the  fiasco  which 
attended  our  intervention  in  the  Netherlands  in  1793, 
or  the  scandals  which  disgraced  the  country  in  1854. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  limits  imposed 
upon  our  military  system  by  the  conditions  of  our 
position  the  time  of  preparation  has  been  used 
effectively  at  the  War  Office. 

The  work  of  the  professional  soldiers  alone  has  made 
possible  the  ready  response  given  by  the  country  to 
the  request  for  voluntary  enlistment  of  a million 
men.  There  was  perhaps  at  first  a little  hesitation. 
Some  time  was  necessary  before  the  country  could 
understand  the  imperative  demand  for  numbers,  but 
as  soon  as  the  real  nature  of  the  danger  was  apparent 
a ready  response  was  assured.  It  was  said  that  the 
great  centres  of  population  in  the  North  were  indiffer- 
ent : this  was  quite  untrue.  The  response  there  has 
been  as  ready  as  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  now 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  is  realised,  the 
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necessity  for  continuing  it  till  we  have  put  the  last 
man  in  the  field  is  understood  by  all. 

All  this  would  not  have  been  possible  had  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  war  been  less  clear,  had 
the  danger  been  less  overwhelming.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  crisis  should  come  with  a light  so  vivid  and 
illuminating  that  no  corner  should  be  left  in  which 
party  spirit  or  intellectual  superiority  could  find  a 
lurking  place.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  two  men : 
first,  and  above  all,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey ; secondly, 
to  the  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  by  whom  German 
policy  is  directed.  The  honesty,  ability,  and  dignity 
of  the  one,  the  unprecedented  blundering,  the  com- 
bined cunning  and  violence  of  the  other,  brought  it 
about  that  the  country  was  confronted  with  a situation 
in  which  no  doubt  or  hesitation  was  possible.  Even 
now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  how  appalling  was 
the  danger  from  which  we  escaped,  and  how  fatal 
would  have  been  the  least  weakness  or  delay  during 
the  critical  days  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Had 
Italy  acted  with  Germany,  had  Belgium  not  opposed 
the  German  advance,  had  England  remained  neutral, 
can  we  doubt  that  already  France  would  have  been 
irrevocably  crushed,  the  Germans  would  long  ago  have 
been  in  Paris,  the  French  coast  towns  would  have 
been  bombarded  and  taken,  and  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ? Belgium  would  have  been  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  Germany : her  territory  would  have 
been  preserved,  nay  it  would  probably  have  been  in- 
creased by  a change  in  the  northern  frontier  of  France, 
but  she  would  have  become  a vassal  State  of  Germany. 
Holland  would  necessarily  have  been  brought  into  the 
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German  system,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe  Germany  would  have  ruled 
without  a check  or  rival,  while  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Antwerp  to  Havre  would  have  become  a base 
for  a concentrated  attack  on  England.  The  Russian 
advance  would  not  have  helped  us.  Peace  could 
easily  have  been  made  with  the  Tsar  by  the  surrender 
of  some  Austrian  territory  and  the  Austrian  claims 
in  the  Balkans,  and  we  should  have  remained  without 
a friend  or  ally. 

That  this  was  the  plan  we  cannot  doubt : it  has 
too  often  been  openly  proclaimed.  Only  one  thing 
was  necessary  to  achieve  success — that  England  should 
not  join  in  the  war  until  it  was  too  late.  For  this 
reason  an  excuse  was  found  for  war  which  was 
entirely  apart  from  all  British  interests ; for  this 
reason  the  moment  was  chosen  when  it  appeared  that 
our  internal  troubles  must  make  any  vigorous  action 
almost  impossible.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  outburst  of  passion  against  England, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  people  but  also  of  the 
Government  of  Germany.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  achievement.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise 
how  nearly  it  was  accomplished. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  add  a word  of  warning. 
No  mistake  is  more  fatal  than  to  despise  our  enemy. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  on  the  side  of  the  Germans 
there  is  less  patriotism  or  self-sacrifice  than  among  us. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  German  soldier  is 
compelled  to  serve  he  serves  less  willingly  than  our 
men.  There  are  of  course  in  every  country  some  who 
would  gladly  escape  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
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but  on  the  whole  the  system  of  compulsory  service 
has  been  freely  and  gladly  adopted  by  the  whole 
nation  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its  very  existence. 
There,  too,  when  the  call  to  battle  comes  criticism 
and  discussion  cease,  and  in  Germany  the  danger  to 
the  country  is,  if  not  more  real,  at  least  more  obvious. 
We  have  always  the  sea  and  the  navy  ; they  have  no 
protection  except  their  own  right  hands  ; they  have 
no  sea  to  protect  them,  they  have  scarcely  a frontier 
— at  the  first  defeat  their  soil  lies  open  to  invasion; 
they  have  no  allies  (for  Austria  is  but  a second  Ger- 
many). Isolated  and  assailed  by  enemies  they  stand 
at  bay.  The  more  they  are  pressed,  the  fiercer  the 
resistance  will  be ; for  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
more  will  it  be  forced  in  upon  them  that  the  integrity 
of  their  country  is  at  stake.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of 
the  war  as  we  see  it  will  be  understood  by  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  again  the  story  which  we 
now  all  know  so  well  of  the  negotiations  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war — the  story  told  as  it 
has  been  with  simple  and  compelling  sincerity  by 
allowing  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  The 
publication  of  the  White  Book  was  a masterpiece  of 
policy,  but  it  was  only  a masterpiece  of  policy  because 
of  the  honesty  and  rectitude  of  purpose  which  it  dis- 
closed. If  it  did  nothing  more,  it  ought  finally  to 
refute  a fallacy  which  has  been  too  commonly  held. 
How  often  have  we  been  told  that  in  diplomatic 
affairs  a State  which  is  governed  by  popular  institutions 
is  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  which  are 
under  monarchical  government  ? This  is,  we  believe, 
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profoundly  untrue.  The  very  caution  which  our 
English  system  imposes  on  a Foreign  Secretary,  the 
difficulty  in  taking  what  is  called  “ a long  view,”  the 
impossibility  of  binding  a nation  for  a long  time  by 
close  engagements  to  other  nations,  are  in  themselves 
a safeguard  against  some  of  the  worst  dangers  of 
diplomacy.  The  factions  of  Parliament  are  less  em- 
barrassing to  a Foreign  Minister  than  are  the  intrigues 
of  a court,  and  any  great  statesman  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  he  is  the  mouthpiece  not  merely  of  a king 
but  of  a nation,  and  that  it  is  by  Parliament  and  the 
nation  as  a whole  that  his  actions  are  to  be  judged 
in  the  present  as  they  will  be  by  history  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  a perusal  of  the 
White  Book  and  the  disclosures  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments suggests — the  services  of  those  representatives 
by  whom  the  country  is  served  abroad.  Reading 
carefully  one  feels  that  the  Ambassadors  of  this 
country  were,  as  we  should  all  assume  would  be  the 
case,  confined  in  their  actions  to  carrying  out  loyally 
the  instructions  which  they  received  from  London. 
We  do  not  find  among  them  an  Ambassador  carrying 
out  his  own  policy.  In  this  country  a diplomatist 
looks  for  no  reward  in  popular  esteem ; like  all  other 
civil  servants  he  has  to  do  his  work,  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, and  look  for  his  sole  reward  in  the  recognition 
of  those  who  alone  know  the  work  that  he  has  done. 
This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, for  with  us  diplomatists  can  expect  no  advance- 
ment outside  the  public  service  : they  do  not  aim  at 
being  leaders  or  ministers  or  party  chiefs.  In  other 
countries  this  is  not  the  case.  An  Ambassador  may 
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always  look  forward  to  replacing  his  chief,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  the  ablest  have  been  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  having  their  own  policy  which  they 
recommend  and  further  even  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  home  government. 

There  is  of  course  still  much  which  is  obscure  as 
to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  but 
all  that  has  been  disclosed  since  only  confirms  the 
first  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence.  It  was  in  Berlin,  and  in  Berlin 
alone,  that  the  decision  was  made.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  an  analysis  of  the  statements  put  forward  on 
the  German  side.  We  have  the  German  White  Book, 
and  also  a very  remarkable  pamphlet  published  in 
Germany  for  distribution  in  America  which  was  speci- 
ally prepared  for  the  German  tourists  on  their  return 
home.  In  both  of  these,  and  in  all  other  statements 
of  the  German  case,  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  is  thrown  upon  Russia,  but  always  on  the  one 
ground  of  the  Russian  mobilisation.  We  get  the 
issue  brought  down  to  a simple  formula  : Austria  made 
war  upon  Servia ; Russia  began  to  mobilise  for  the 
defence  of  Servia  against  Austria  ; conversations  and 
correspondence  with  a view  to  limiting  the  field  of 
war  were  continuing,  when  suddenly  there  comes  from 
Berlin  a complaint  that  the  Russians  are  mobilising 
not  only  against  Austria  but  also  against  Germany, 
and  this  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  a peremp- 
tory ultimatum  requiring  that  the  mobilisation  should 
be  stopped.  Surely  there  is  no  one  who  could  be 
deceived  by  this.  It  is  mere  common  form,  a stereo- 
typed gambit.  The  whole  military  arrangements  of 
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Germany  have  been  with  extraordinary  ability  so 
arranged  that  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  footing 
can  be  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ; from  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  it  has  always  been  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  to 
get  in  the  first  blow ; Frederick  attacked  Austria  in 
& time  of  profound  peace  without  declaration  of  war  ; 
in  1866  Prussian  troops  crossed  the  Hanoverian 
frontier  some  hours  before  any  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made.  In  modem  times,  when  moral  forces 
count  so  much,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  excuse  for 
the  sudden  blow,  this  thunderbolt  from  a clear  sky. 
This  is  easily  found  in  a complaint  that  the  other 
nations  are  making  their  preparations  to  parry  the 
blow.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1866.  Prussia 
had  determined  for  other  reasons  on  war  with  Austria ; 
Austria  knew  this  and  was  preparing  in  defence  ; the 
first  movements  of  troops,  whether  true  or  false,  re- 
ported to  Berlin  were  made  the  ground  of  an  official 
complaint,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the  outbreak  of 
war  was  justified. 

It  is  only  by  reading  the  statements  put  forward  in 
Germany  that  the  weakness  of  the  German  case  can 
be  fully  appreciated.  We  have  the  “ Truth  about 
Germany : Facts  about  the  War.”  This  is  issued 
under  the  authority  of  a committee  which  numbers 
among  its  members  not  only  Prince  Btilow  and  General 
von  der  Goltz,  the  former  Imperial  Chancellor  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  German  military  writers, 
but  what  will  arouse  more  interest  among  m ny — 
the  names  of  Dryander,  Harnack,  Wundt,  and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf.  Here  in  a work  especially 
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written  for  American  readers  we  might  hope  to  get  a 
worthy  and  considered  statement  of  the  German  case. 
The  crucial  matter  is  Belgium,  for  it  cannot  be  too 
often  insisted  on  that  it  was  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
which  was  the  one  definite  and  conclusive  reason  for 
England  joining  in  the  war  : all  else  might  have  been 
arranged.  Now  how  is  this  treated  ? The  following 
passages  will  show  : — 

“ Before  one  German  soldier  had  crossed  the  German 
frontier,  a large  number  of  French  aeroplanes  came  flying 
into  our  country  across  the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  without  a word  of  warning  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgian  Government.  At  the  same  time  the  German 
Government  learned  that  the  French  were  about  to  enter 
Belgium.  Then  our  Government  with  great  reluctance  had 
to  decide  upon  requesting  the  Belgian  Government  to  allow 
our  troops  to  march  through  its  territory.  Belgium  was  to 
be  indemnified  after  the  war,  was  to  retain  its  sovereignty 
and  integrity.  Belgium  protested,  at  the  same  time  allowing, 
by  an  agreement  with  France,  that  the  French  troops  might 
enter  Belgium.  After  all  this,  and  not  till  France  and 
Belgium  itself  had  broken  the  neutrality,  our  troops 
entered  the  neutral  territory.1  Germany  wanted  nothing 
from  Belgium,  but  had  to  prevent  that  Belgian  soil  being 
used  as  a gate  of  entrance  into  German  territory.”  2 

“ Great  Britain  asked  in  return  for  its  neutrality  that  the 
German  forces  should  not  enter  Belgium.  In  other  words, 
it  asked  that  Germany  should  allow  the  French  and  Belgian 
troops  to  form  on  Belgian  territory  for  a march  against  our 
frontier  ? This  we  could  not  allow.  It  would  have  been 
suicidal.”  8 

‘ The  German  troops,  with  their  iron  discipline,  will 

1 The  statement  has  since  been  officially  and  categorically  con- 
tradicted by  the  Foreign  Office. 

2 “ The  Truth  about  Germany/’  p.  18.  8 /6.,  p.  19. 
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respect  the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  the  individual  in 
Belgium,  just  as  they  did  in  France  in  1870.” 

“ The  Belgians  would  have  been  wise  if  they  had  permitted 
the  passage  of  the  German  troops.  They  would  have  pre- 
served their  integrity,  and  besides  that,  would  have  fared 
well  from  the  business  point  of  view,  for  the  army  would 
have  proved  a good  customer  and  paid  cash.” 1 

Would  it  be  believed  that  in  the  whole  pamphlet 
there  is  not  a single  reference  to  the  fact  that  England 
had  asked  for  and  obtained  from  France  an  assurance 
that  Belgian  neutrality  should  not  be  violated,  and 
that  the  request  to  France  was  exactly  similar  to  that 
sent  to  Germany  ? Instead  of  this  there  is  the 
constant  repetition  of  charges  for  which  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  is  forthcoming,  such  as  that  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  had  as  a matter  of  fact  been  violated. 
These  statements  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of 
State  at  Berlin : it  gave  what  is  no  doubt  the  true 
reason — that  no  answer  could  be  given  to  the  British 
inquiry  as  to  Belgian  neutrality  because  any  such 
answer  might  disclose  their  strategical  plans.  But 
those  plans  had  not  been  made  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  this  answer  is  itself  conclusive  evidence  for  the 
fact  that,  as  everyone  knew,  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  way  of  Belgium  had  long  ago  been  determined 
on  by  the  German  General  Staff.  The  Army  decided  : 
it  was  left  to  the  civilians  after  the  event  to  put 
forward  what  justification  they  like.2 

1 “ The  Truth  about  Germany,”  p.  45. 

2 Since  the  above  was  written  numerous  other  pamphlets  by 
Germans  of  distinction  have  appeared.  It  is  not  possible  now  to 
deal  with  them  fully,  but  all  of  them  have  much  in  common.  In 
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It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  Germans  lay 
stress  not  on  that  which  was  the  actual  reason  for 
England  joining  the  Allies,  but  usually  content  them- 
selves with  a general  indictment  of  the  course  of  British 
policy  in  the  years  before  the  war. 

The  chief  accusation  made  against  British  policy  is 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  entangled 
in  an  artificial  system  of  alliances  based  on  a funda- 
mentally false  conception  of  what  is  called  “ the 
balance  of  power.”  Even  in  England  well-informed 
writers  have  taken  the  opportunity  for  declaiming 
against  the  whole  system  of  “ the  balance  of  power.” 
It  is  suggested  that  the  justice  of  our  position  cannot 
be  defined  merely  by  an  analysis  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
action  during  the  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
His  whole  policy  during  these  critical  days  was,  it  is 
said,  conditioned  and  limited  by  the  general  course  of 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  during  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  no  good  saying  that  in  the  supreme  crisis 
he  used  every  effort  to  avoid  the  impending  cata- 
strophe ; it  is  necessary  to  show  that  he  had  not,  by 


particular  all  treat  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  if  it  were  of  no 
importance.  For  example,  Professor  Wagner  writes:  “Then 
came  the  British  declaration  of  war.  The  incredible  had 
happened,  justified  by  the  most  worthless  excuse,  the  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  by  Germany  while  all  had  been  arranged  with 
France  and  Russia.”  Professor  Harnack  writes  : “I  cannot  recog- 
nise that  there  has  been  even  a formal  wrong ; for  we  were  in  a 
position  in  which  formalities  no  longer  exist,  but  only  moral 
duties.”  All  attribute  the  war  to  the  intrigues  of  England  with 
France  and  Russia,  but  none  meet  the  point  that  the  whole  crisis 
arose  from  the  unprecedented  violence  of  the  Austrian  Note  to 
Servia.  All  state  that  Belgian  neutrality  had  already  been 
violated,  but  none  give  any  proof  of  this  : and  all  shew  an 
intense  hatred  of  England. 
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a mistaken  course  of  policy  before,  allowed  himself  to 
be  inveigled  into  a position  which  this  country  ought 
never  to  have  assumed. 

Now  first  of  all  let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  is 
meant  by  “ the  balance  of  power  ” — the  thing,  and 
not  merely  the  word.  The  expression  is  originally  a 
technical  term  applied  to  the  very  artificial  system  of 
alliances  that  prevailed  during  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a time  when  foreign  policy  in  all 
European  States  was  perhaps  at  its  lowest  ebb,  for  it 
was  a time  above  all  others  when  the  States  of  Europe 
were  guided  not  by  great  national  aims,  not  by  great 
ideas  of  religion  or  policy,  but  by  dynastic  interests. 
The  term,  however,  is  a useful  one,  and  has  become 
prominent  just  because  it  represents  a profound 
truth. 

If  we  stand  aside  and  look  at  Europe  from  a 
distance,  with  the  eye  of  an  historian  or  the  dweller  in 
another  continent,  we  see  a number  of  different  states 
of  which  each,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  represents 
a nation  ; each  of  these  national  states  is  the  guardian 
and  shrine  within  which  are  preserved  the  whole  of 
national  life.  The  peculiarity  of  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  civilised  empires  of  the  past,  as 
compared  with  the  Roman  Empire,  with  China,  or 
even  with  the  United  States  of  America,  is  variety 
in  unity.  These  states  have  the  unity  of  a common 
past,  a common  religion,  a common  civilisation,  and 
the  consciousness  of  this  unity  is  always  present 
among  them  ; but  within  this  unity  there  are  endless 
varieties  of  detail,  and  it  is  the  interplay  of  the  various 
states  and  the  life  of  the  various  nations  on  one  another 
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which  prevents  the  deadness  which,  in  other  times  and 
other  regions,  has  grown  from  uniformity.  The 
welfare  of  Europe,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  the  possi- 
bility of  progress  require  the  maintenance  of  this 
variety,  and  in  the  long  run  the  establishment  of  a 
common  Government  for  the  whole  of  Europe  would 
bring  with  it  death  and  decay.  This  has  always  been 
felt  and  understood.  From  time  to  time  there  has 
arisen  a state,  or  alliance  of  states,  so  powerful  that  it 
has  threatened  the  existence  of  the  weaker  and  aimed 
at  universal  domination.  When  such  a time  has 
arisen,  it  has  always  been  necessary  for  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  band  themselves  together  against 
the  common  danger.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Spanish  Empire  under  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II. ; 
it  happened  again  when  Louis  XIV.,  and  after  him 
Napoleon,  attempted  to  impose,  by  the  strength  of 
French  armies,  French  habits  of  thought  and  French 
civilisation  upon  the  whole  of  Europe.  Whenever 
in  the  past  such  a situation  has  arisen,  it  has  always 
been  found  that  England  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
coalition  against  the  predominant  state. 

That  the  danger  in  the  past  has  not  been  an 
imaginary  one,  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, the  history  of  the  whole  of  Western  Germany, 
the  century-long  degradation  of  Italy,  and  the 
destruction  of  Polish  nationality  will  show. 

The  policy  of  “ the  balance  of  power  ” has  been 
always,  not  exactly  to  crush  a predominant  state,  but 
to  avert  the  danger  by  preventing  any  single  Power, 
or  group  of  Powers,  even  attaining  a position  in  which 
it  might  be  a danger  to  the  others.  There  have  been 
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times  when  for  a few  years  no  such  danger  has  been 
apparent,  'but  they  are  few,  and  in  the  ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow  of  diplomacy  there  has  always  been,  and 
must  be,  constant  watchfulness  against  anything 
which  would  endanger  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  real  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is 
whether,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has,  or 
has  not,  arisen  a state  of  things  which  presented  a 
danger  to  European  liberty.  If  there  has,  then 
England  has  merely  been  pursuing  with  ample  justi- 
fication the  policy  which  has  always  been  hers  since 
she  took  a part  as  an  independent  nation  in  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer  ? The  aim 
of  Germany  has  been  again  and  again  openly  avowed  : 
it  is  nothing  less  than  predominance  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  combined  with  a leading  position  at  sea — 
the  combination  which  Canning  had  to  meet  when  he 
“ called  a new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old.”  On  the  Continent  the  pre- 
dominance would  be  based  on  the  alliance  with  Austria, 
and  around  this  would  be  grouped  the  smaller  vassal 
states — Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Servia,  Switzer- 
land. This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression — 
the  Federated  States  of  Europe — which  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  in  German  works.  When  we 
say  that  this  was  the  avowed  object  of  German 
ambition,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  had  ever  been 
officially  proclaimed  as  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  done.  It  may 
be  that  no  single  Minister  has  ever  put  it  forward  as 
the  immediate  object  to  be  attained.  We  mean  that 
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it  was  the  end  to  which  the  whole  national  develop- 
ment was  rushing  with  a force  and  impetuosity  which 
no  Minister  could  check.  It  was  a system  in  which 
indeed  the  work  of  the  Government  would  be  only  to 
complete  by  force  of  arms  what  had  already  been  half 
finished  by  organised  enterprise.  German  trade, 
German  settlers,  German  books  had  prepared  the  way, 
and  when  the  time  came  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  German  arms  to  gather  in  the  crop  which  was 
already  ripe  for  harvest — just  as  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIY.  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of 
French  taste,  literature,  and  society. 

It  is  the  avowed  and  open  policy  of  the  forward 
school  of  German  politicians  to  destroy  the  traditional 
freedom  of  Europe.  As  against  this  doctrine  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  they  put  forward  that  of  the  Unity 
of  Europe,  a unity  that  is  to  be  won  by  the  defeat  of 
the  common  foe.  For  they  delight  in  picturing 
England  as  “ the  enemy  of  Europe.”  “ Differences 
between  European  States  benefit  only  the  common 
enemy  of  the  world.” 

“ We  must  put  aside  all  such  notions  of  equilibrium.  In 
its  present  distorted  form  it  is  opposed  to  our  weightiest 
common  interests.  It  is  not  now  a question  of  a European 
state  system,  but  of  one  embracing  all  the  states  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  equilibrium  is  established  on  real  factors 
of  power.  We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  in  this  system  our 
merited  position  at  the  head  of  a federation  of  Central 
European  states,  and  thus  reduce  the  imaginary  European 
equilibrium  in  one  way  or  another  to  its  true  value,  and 
correspondingly  to  increase  our  own  power.” 

What  this  means  in  simpler  language  is  that 
Germany  shall,  based  on  the  alliance  with  Austria 
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and  Italy,  establish  itself  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of 
Europe  just  as  Napoleon  did,  and  impose  its  will  on 
ah  the  subordinate  countries. 

A few  months  ago  this  might  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  the  far-fetched  dream  of  a rather  pedantic 
writer.  What  a flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  it 
by  the  events  of  the  last  month ! 

Looking  back  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  we 
can  now  see  more  clearly  than  at  the  time  that  in 
these  alliances  was  to  be  found  the  only  means  of 
preserving  peace.  The  pressure  from  Germany  was 
so  strong  and  persistent  that  it  could  not  be  held  back 
by  anything  short  of  an  actual  superiority  of  force. 
As  the  German  Chancellor  said  in  1911  : “ The 

dominant  chord  of  the  passionate  feeling  which  prevails 
in  wide  circles  is  the  will  of  Germany  to  assert  herself 
in  the  world  with  all  her  strength  and  capacity.” 
This  is  a true  word.  It  is  the  constant  self-assertion 
of  Germany,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  which  has 
led  to  the  unrest  and  apprehensions  which  for  fifteen 
years  have  disturbed  Europe.  The  inevitable  result 
of  it  has  been  that  all  those  states  whose  interests 
and  very  existence  were  menaced  have  tried  to  find 
some  security  by  joining  in  agreements  with  one 
another.  How  absurd  it  is  to  throw  the  responsibility 
for  this  on  a single  ruler  or  statesman  ! All  that  any 
man  could  do  was  to  find  the  proper  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  arrangements  which  were  really 
dictated  by  the  general  welfare  of  Europe. 

It  is  now  some  fifteen  years  since  the  development 
of  German  policy  and  the  unfolding  of  German 
ambitions  ordained  that  Great  Britain  should  once 
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more  take  a leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent. This  war  is  the  direct  and  immediate  sequel 
to  the  Boer  War.  We  have  forgotten,  if  we  ever 
understood,  how  events  which  with  us  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  later  reconciliation  stirred  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  stirred  much  that  was  best 
in  the  national  feeling.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  a passage  from  the  latest  account  of  German 
policy  written  by  one  of  the  best-informed  of  German 
publicists — Count  Reventlow — which  was  published 
only  a few  weeks  ago.1 

“ The  feeling  in  Germany  was  strengthened  and  embittered 
by  the  violent  attacks  which  public  opinion  continued  to 
direct  against  British  policy  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted.  The  suffering  of 
the  Boer  women  and  children  in  the  concentration  camps 
together  with  other  hardships  and  cruelties  had  raised  the 
hatred  on  the  German  side  to  a high  degree  and  kept  it 
permanently  at  this  pitch 2 ...  In  this  outburst  there 
joined  together  at  once  and  overflowed  all  the  accumulations 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  feeling  that  the  nation  had  been 
over-reached,  had  been  insulted,  in  recollections  of  real  or 
supposed  political  failure.  To  all  else  there  had  been 
added  the  feeling  of  impotence.  The  voluminous  literature 
of  these  years  shows,  one  might  say,  on  every  page  the 
thought  and  the  hope  that  one  day  the  reckoning  with 
England  would  come  ” 

The  feeling  of  impotence  and  unsuccess  was  indeed 
a natural  one.  Let  us  recollect  the  excitement  and 

1 Count  Reventlow,  “ Deutschlands  Auswartige  Politik, 
1888-1913,”  p.  171. 

2 Count  Reventlow  in  a later  passage  confesses  that  the 
accounts  current  in  Germany  were  untrue,  and  that  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  our  army.  Ibid., 
p.  173. 
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enthusiasm  caused  in  Germany  by  the  Emperor’s 
telegram  to  President  Kruger,  and  the  almost  farcical 
result  when  the  German  Government  had  to  confess 
that  however  much  it  might  wish  to  do  so  it  was 
incapable  of  stirring  a finger  to  help  the  Boers.  This 
impotence  arose  from  a double  cause  : the  first  was 
the  diplomatic  isolation  of  Germany,  whose  only  sure 
ally  was  Austria,  and  in  a war  with  England  Austria 
was  useless  ; the  other  cause  was  the  weakness  of 
Germany  at  sea.  For  many  years  a strong  party 
had  been  urging  the  completion  of  a fleet  which 
would  be  useful  not  only  for  home  defence  but  on  the 
high  seas  ; they  had  found  little  support.  From  the 
year  1900  all  was  changed.  From  this  time  we  must 
date  the  fixed  determination  to  found  a fleet  which 
was  meant  to  be  used,  and  used  against  England. 
The  movement  was  in  every  way  a national  one ; it 
is  not  the  case  that  the  Government  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  it ; there  have  been  many  occasions 
when  the  national  unrest,  the  impatience,  the  clamour 
for  a strong  and  active  policy  have  been  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  Government,  who  saw  themselves 
unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The 
German  position  was  indeed  a difficult  one ; the 
alliance  with  Austria  made  impossible  any  good 
understanding  with  Russia  ; with  France  there  was 
no  hope  of  anything  except  at  best  distant  courtesy  ; 
the  loyalty  of  Italy  to  the  Triple  Alliance  had  long 
been  doubtful,  and  the  expedition  to  Tripoli  in  reality 
cut  the  last  thread  ; from  that  time  Italy  could  not 
afford,  even  if  she  wished,  to  risk  a war  with  England 
and  France,  whose  fleets  controlled  the  Mediterranean, 
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and  she  had  alienated  Turkey ; but  a good  under- 
standing with  Turkey  was  one  of  the  best  cards  in 
the  German  policy.  This  isolation  of  Germany  is 
generally  attributed  by  German  writers  to  the  genius 
and  foresight  of  Edward  VII.  Is  it  not  more  natural 
to  attribute  it  to  the  defects  of  their  own  policy  ? 
For  the  last  twenty  years  the  policy  of  Germany  has 
indeed  displayed  every  fault.  In  a position  where 
restraint,  dignity,  caution,  reserve  seemed  to  be 
dictated,  they  have  been  adventurous,  unstable, 
quarrelsome,  interfering.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
could  a treaty  be  made  or  arrangements  discussed 
but  the  voice  of  Germany  was  heard  declaring  with 
unnecessary  emphasis  that  no  arrangement  could 
be  made  without  her  being  consulted.  Whether  it 
was  in  China  or  a Persian  Railway,  or  Morocco,  or 
South  Africa,  or  the  West  Indies,  everywhere  we 
find  the  same  thing.  The  result  inevitably  was  to 
alienate  and  alarm  each  nation  in  turn,  and  thereby 
to  create  the  understandings  by  which  each  nation 
knew  that  it  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  others. 

The  task  of  German  statesmen  was  a difficult  one. 
It  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  spirit  which  was 
arising  among  the  younger  generation.  Living  in  a 
time  of  unprecedented  material  progress  they  were 
reaping  the  crop  which  had  been  sown  and  tended  by 
the  wisdom  and  abilities  of  their  fathers.  The  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  modern  world  in  which 
they  themselves  bore  so  distinguished  a part  seemed 
to  have  completed  the  subjugation  of  nature  to  man. 
With  an  industry  and  persistence  to  which  we  may 
give  full  recognition  everything  was  used  for  the 
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furtherance  of  national  prosperity  and  power.  And 
at  last  the  discovery  of  the  airship  and  the  submarine 
seemed  to  have  given  them  that  for  which  they  had 
searched  so  long,  the  means  for  wresting  from  England 
the  control  over  the  sea.  If  this  could  be  secured 
the  last  obstacle  to  the  primacy  of  Germany  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  would  be  removed.  To  this 
we  must  add  the  teaching  of  a philosophy  which  saw 
the  highest  end  of  man  in  the  unrestrained  use  of 
power,  or  shall  we  say  violence  ? — for  it  is  the  weakness 
of  German  thought  that  it  often  fails  to  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

What  we  see  in  Germany  is  a state  of  mind  which 
has  often  been  described  before.  It  was  something 
more  common  in  the  earlier  ages  of  civilisation  than 
in  later  days.  The  Jewish  prophets  knew  it  well, 
they  knew  it  in  great  military  empires  of  Asia,  we 
can  still  see  it  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
when  the  king  is  represented  with  his  feet  on  the  necks 
of  his  conquered  slaves.  They  knew  it  in  the  feeble 
and  foolish  imitations  of  it  among  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  a protest 
against  the  cruel  arrogance  of  dominion.  The  Greeks 
knew  it  and  called  it  v/3pis , the  whole  burden  of  Greek 
thought  as  of  Jewish  prophecy  is  the  Nemesis  that 
comes  to  those  who  forget  in  the  days  of  their  power 
and  prosperity  the  power  of  the  gods.  It  is  this  that 
armed  Antigone  against  Creon  as  it  armed  the  Athen- 
ians at  Salamis,  and  the  Persae  is  an  exercise  on  this 
theme.  It  was  the  pride  of  power  which  made  the 
tyrants  the  embodiment  of  evil,  and  it  was  only  when 
Athens  became  a tyrant  city  that  Greece  united 
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against  her.  To  use  your  force  to  the  uttermost,  to 
enforce  your  will  on  others,  this  is  the  ideal  of  Young 
Germany.  It  is  an  ideal  which  we  may  be  well 
content  to  oppose  to  the  death,  for  the  attainment 
of  it  is  destruction  to  the  conquerors  as  to  the 
conquered. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  a war  between 
two  great  nations  has  brought  about  a better  under- 
standing, and  on  the  battle-field  they  have  learned 
to  honour  and  respect  each  other.  It  was  the  hope 
of  many  that  once  more  this  might  be  so.  This  was 
the  spirit  in  which  this  nation  entered  on  the  struggle. 
The  omens  so  far  have  not  been  good.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  late  to  hope  that  as  the  struggle  continues 
the  first  ebullition  of  violence,  arrogance,  and  petulance 
will  exhaust  itself,  and  the  German  nation  will  begin 
to  recognise  something  of  the  spirit  by  which  those 
who  have  met  their  challenge  are  moved.  The  time 
is  not  yet — but  if  this  is  achieved,  the  death  and 
destruction  will  not  have  been  all  in  vain. 
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The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  ^ <s " 

By  wT  Lf  Honnold  ^ J c 

{Reprinted  from  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Jan.  20, 1917)  -•  'v  ^ - 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  initial  tragedy  ~ ^ \ X 

of  Belgium — the  broad  facts  are  well  known.  To  the  peo-  . > '?  - 

pie  of  the  country  it  came  as  a bolt  from  the  blue,  destroy-  > v •. 

ing  in  a night,  as  it  were,  all  that  seemed  worth  while  v v * 
and  leaving  them  dazed  and  unnerved  in  the  presence  of  X>  ^ s 
overwhelming  disaster  and  dread.  > 

As  a corollary,  there  was  general,  if  not  complete,  dis-  j 
organization  or  suspension  of  the  agencies  and  supports 
of  national  life.  Industry  was  in  large  measure  paralyzed. 

Imports  suddenly  stopped.  Local  supplies  of  food  and 
materials  were  in  part  taken  over  by  the  military  and  in 
part  subjected  to  the  dislocating  influences  and  abuses  of 
war  time,  whether  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders  or  of  the 
people  themselves.  Communication  and  transportation 
were  inhibited.  Currency  disappeared,  banks  were  closed,  l 
credit  was  withdrawn  and  confidence  generally  destroyed.  \ 

In  fact,  the  complicated  mechanisms  of  government  and  \ 
society  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  gear  and  ceased  to  j 
function.  4 ' 

What  this  meant  in  a country  with  a density  of  popu- 
lation twenty  times  greater  than  our  own,  whose  people 
had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  industrial  occupations  and 
had  lived  under  corresponding  conditions,  and  where,  pre- 
viously, less  than  40%  of  the  food  consumed  had  been 
produced  locally,  can  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  a short  time  the  country  was  face  to  face 
with  famine. 

Prompt  help  had  to  be  secured.  A few  resident  Ameri--  - 
cans  and  leading  citizens  got  together,  the  support  of  the^  _ 

American  and  Spanish  ministers  was  enlisted,  and  an 
undertaking  was  obtained  from  the  invading  axjny/  which 


was  later  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  German  govern- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  protection  would  be  afforded  if 
food  were  imported.  Representatives  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don and,  with  the  assistance  of  Ambassador  Page,  the 
consent  of  the  British  government  was  secured,  con- 
ditional on  neutral  control,  as  well  as  Washington’s  per- 
mission for  American  citizens  to  collaborate  in  relief 
measures.  Asked  to  nominate  the  head  of  an  organi- 
zation to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  Mr.  Page  named  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover,  with  whom  he  had  throughout  consulted 
on  the  subject  and  whose  marked  capacity  and  resource- 
fulness as  an  organizer  had  been  brought  to  his  attention 
in  connection  with  the  American  Relief  Committee,  which 
rendered  such  signal  service  in  facilitating  the  return  to 
America  of  thousands  of  citizens  stranded  in  London  at 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

Mr.  Hoover  at  once  went  to  work,  utilizing  the  Amer- 
can  Relief  Committee  organization,  which  was  somewhat 
increased  in  membershfp  and  reconstituted,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  American  and  Spanish  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  as  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Al- 
though less  than  $500,000  was  available  and  only  emer- 
gency relief  was  then  contemplated,  it  was  decided  to  place 
orders  for  20,000  tons  of  food  per  month.  This  meant  an 
obligation  of  some  $2,000,000.  But  the  commission  be- 
lieved in  a generous  response  if  the  world  were  appealed 
to,  and  a generous  response  was  in  fact  forthcoming.  It 
soon  became  clear,  however,  that  so  great  an  undertaking 
could  not  be  maintained  on  a basis  of  benevolence  only. 
Government  subsidies  offered  the  only  hope,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances were  not  reassuring;  certainly  there  were  no 
favorable  precedents.  Mr.  Hoover’s  resourcefulness,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  emergency.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  to  secure  the 
support  of  that  government.  Then  the  French  were  ap- 
proached and  readily  agreed  to  co-operate.  The  outcome 
was  a monthly  advance  to  Belgium  for  account  of  the  com- 
mission of  £500,000  from  England  and  12,500,000  francs 
from  France.  This  meant  at  first  roughly  $5,000,000, 
but  owing  to  shrinkage  in  the  rate  of  French  exchange,  in 
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practice  it  soon  proved  to  be  only  $4,500,000.  To  this 
was  later  added  25,000,000  francs,  or  $4,000,000,  per 
month  from  French  institutions  in  respect  of  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Germans  in  northern  France.  With  these 
funds,  added  to  the  more  or  less  sustained  benevolence  of 
the  world,  it  was  possible  until  a few  months  ago  to  ren- 
der a living  measure  of  relief  in  both  areas. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  increased  cost  of  sup- 
plies, coupled  with  greater  requirements,  has  rendered  the 
resources  of  the  commission  quite  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands. So  a further  appeal  was  made  to  the  governments 
concerned.  England  and  France  have  been  able  to  in- 
crease by  50%  their  advances  to  Belgium.  France  has  in- 
creased her  contributions  in  respect  of  her  own  people  in 
northern  France  to  the  extent  of  40%.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  commission  is  today  some  $3,000,000  per  month 
short  of  the  amount  required  to  provide  Belgium  with 
what  is  considered  a minimum  living  ration.  Just  what 
this  means  may  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  stating  that, 
even  if  this  extra  $3,000,000  were  forthcoming,  the  ration 
available  for  the  destitute  would  still  be  more  than  20% 
inferior  to  that  given  by  the  Germans  to  their  war  prison- 
ers, more  than  25%  inferior  to  that  given  by  England  to 
her  war  prisoners  and  about  1/3  less  than  is  commonly 
provided  in  England  for  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

It  is  partly  to  meet  this  deficiency  that  the  commission 
has  asked  the  American  people  to  give  $1,000,000  per 
month,  say  one-tenth  of  the  total  requirements,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a much  needed  supplementary  meal  for  the 
schoolchildren,  this  seeming  to  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  safeguarding  the  coming  generation  against  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  now  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  consequence  of  the  inadequate  food  sup- 
ply. In  the  face  of  such  a situation  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
of  America  that  she  support  the  commission  to  the  extent 
asked  for?  Surely,  it  is  a matter  of  national  pride  that  in 
the  name  of  America  it  has  been  possible  so  long  to  succor 
this  sorely  stricken  people.  How  great  is  America’s  re- 
sponsibility could  hardly  be  shown  more  convincingly 
than  by  the  following  bits  of  diplomatic  history. 
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The  first  agreements  with  the  belligerent  governments 
concerned,  effected  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Spanish  ambassadors  and  ministers,  provided  that 
ships  in  the  service  of  the  commission  would  be  passed 
through  the  blockade  of  the  Entente  Governments  and  not 
attacked  by  the  submarines  of  the  Central  Powers,  and 
that  the  food  imported  would  reach  only  the  civilian 
population,  the  Germans  undertaking  to  facilitate  its  dis- 
tribution and  leave  it  unmolested.  Subsequently,  the  Ger- 
mans undertook  not  to  acquire  any  locally  produced  food- 
stuffs that  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  importations. 
And  still  later,  in  March  of  last  year,  they  agreed  not  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  any  food  supplies  whatever,  re- 
gardless of  their  origin.  These  agreements  have  been  on 
the  whole  faithfully  observed,  with  a general  tendency  to 
correct  incidental  irregularities  and  misconstructions. 

At  times,  the  members  of  the  commission  have  been,  if 
not  weary  in  well  doing,  at  least  disposed  to  consider 
whether  their  services  were  really  indispensable ; the  idea 
being  that,  with  the  co-ordinated  Belgian  organizations  so 
well  perfected,  it  was,  if  possible  of -arrangements,  de- 
sirable that  the  people  of  the  country  should  themselves 
continue  the  work.  This  attitude  has  been  largely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple, but  in  a subordinate  sense  has  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  commission  have  too  long  neglected 
their  personal  affairs.  So,  in  February  last  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  addressed  through  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  this  sense.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Page  was  as  follows: 

I have  carefully  considered  your  letter  of  Feb.  25,  inclosing 
a letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  regarding  the  possibility  of  the 
retirement  of  the  American  commission  from  the  direction  of 
the  relief  work  In  Belgium. 

I quite  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  divest  , 
themselves  of  the  burden  entailed  by  this  work,  which  they 
have  borne  for  so  long,  but  I must  state  clearly  that  His 
Majesty’s  government  can  only  allow  the  work  of  . relief  to 
continue  if  the  entire  responsibility  for  it  both  inside  and 
outside  Belgium  is  borne  by  neutrals  who,  having  complete 
freedom  to  come  and  go  and  having  ~no  official  position  limiting 
their  personal  liability,  can  in  fact  be  held  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  various  conditions  upon  which  His 
Majesty’s  government  has  insisted.  The  American  commission 
is  the  only  organization  which  fulfills  these  requirements,  and 
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His  Majesty’s  government  therefore  feels  obliged  to  insist  that 
either  the  whole  work  shall  cease,  or  the  American  commis- 
sion shall  continue  to  direct  it  as  heretofore. 

I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  convey  these  observations  to  Mr. 

Hoover,  and  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  views  in  the  light  of 
these  considerations. 

Clearly,  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  commission  but 
to  continue.  Its  responsibilities,  in  fact,  are  now  so  exact- 
ingly  defined  as  to  render  the  work  in  the  nature  of  a 
national  service.  The  members  so  regard  it  and  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  ask  with  unusual  assurance  for  both 
the  moral  and  fihancial  support  of  their  countrymen. 

That  the  commission  is  not  unequal  to  the  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  it  is  not  only  shown  by  its  survival, 
but  also  by  such  words  of  official  approval  as  those  uttered 
by  the  British  Prime  Minister  on  an  important  public 
occasion  in  May  last.  Mr.  Asquith  stated,  interalia , that 

The  practical  problem  of  how  to  feed  a nation  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  prospect  of  starvation  and  hemmed  in  by 
a hostile  army  presented  unexampled  difficulties.  At  the 
request  of  His  Excellency,  my  friend  Dr.  Page,  Mr.  Hoover 
undertook  the  work  and  formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  diplomatic  representatives,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Neutral  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

A noble  friend  ahd  colleague  of  mine.  Lord  Curzon,  has 
described  Mr.  Hoover’s  work  as  “a  miracle  of  scientific  organ- 
ization.” That  I believe,  is  nor  an  over- statement.  With 
the  people  in  northern  France,  which  is  occupied  by  Germany,  \ \ \» 

added  to  those  in  Belgium,  Mr.  Hoover  and  those  associated  ' x 
with  him  have  had  to  provide,  and  are  providing  every  day,  **  7 

food  for  over  nine  million  persons,  five  million  of  whom  are  “ s 
practically  destitute. 

By  Lord  Mayor:  The  enormous  volume  of  shipping  and  food 
supplies  rendered  necessary  naturally  brings  the  operations  ^ ' 

of  the  Neutral  Commission  under  the  closest  supervision  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  here.  I am  glad  to  be  in  a 
position  to  say  on  behalf  of  those  departments  of  His 
Majesty’s  government,  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  relief 
food  reaches  the  Belgians  and  the  French  and  reaches  them 
alone. 

I am  desired  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  government  our 
deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  to  those  American  citizens 
wlHTTiave  so  nobly  given  up  their  time  and  their  occupations 
without  recompense,  and  to  a large  * extent  without  recogni- 
tion, to  this  work  of  purchasing,  shipping  and  distributing 
the  supplies,  which  alone  enables  the  population  of  Belgium 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  is.  one  of_  the  finest 
achievements  in  the  history  of  humane  and  philanthropic 
organization.  9 

IT  will  not  be  without  interest  if  brief  reference  be 
made  to  the  activities  of  the  principal  offices  thus  vis- 
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ualizing,  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  is  commonly  under- 
stood, the  scope,  magnitude  and  efficiency  of  the  work. 
Apart  from  matters  of  general  policy,  each  office  is  es- 
sentially autonomous  as  to  control. 

The  New  York  office  is  the  main  purchasing  and  ship- 
ping branch,  particularly  as  to  wheat  and  pork  products. 
Up  to  the  end  of  November  a total  of  1,587,890  tons  of 
cargo  had  been  dispatched,  of  which  1,227,420  tons,  say 
45,823,680  bushels,  was  wheat.  The  commodities  dealt  in 
are  obtained  from  all  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  their 
purchase,  transportation  and  loading  are  matters  of  ob- 
vious importance.  Altogether,  the  outlay  in  America  had, 
at  the  end  of  November,  totaled  $125,451,473,  or  more 
than  14  times  the  amount  benevolently  contributed  by 
this  country.  This~office  also  carries  on  an  active  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  benevolence  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  so  far  collected  about  $8,750,000  in  food, 
clothing  and  money.  This  amount  is  large  in  the  ag- 
gregate and  undoubtedly  includes  many  generous  con- 
tributions. When  reduced  to  a per  capita  basis,  however, 
it  reflects  a comparatively  poor  response,  especially  if  re- 
gard  be  had  for  the  high  standard  of  individual  wealth 
and  the  fact  that,  through  the  commission’s  purchases, 
the  United  States  has  profited  so  largely.  TEe^eopTe* of 
the  Rritiih  Empire,  apart  from  the  large  advances  by  their 
government  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  war  in  other  directions,  have  contributed  18c.  per  cap- 
ita as  compared  with  an  average  of  only  8c.  hy  the  United 
States.  Canada  has  given  18c.,  Australia  $1.23,  New 
Zealand  $1.98  and  Tasmania  $6?53  per  capita. 

RotterdamHis  the  destination  of  all  the  commission’s 
ships  and  the  point  where  their  cargoes  are  transferred  to 
canal  barges  for  distribution  throughout  Belgium  and 
Northern  France.  At  the  end  of  October  that  office  had 
discharged  366  oversea  and  763  cross-channel  ships,  say 
2,164,218  tons  of  supplies,  and  loaded  and  dispatched 
5,913  canal  lighters.  Truly  a large  business,  jts  efficiency 
being  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  average  inclusive 
handling  charge  was  89c.  per  ton. 

The  Brussels  office  is  of  course  the  most  vitally  inter- 
esting center.  Its  responsibilities  cannot  be  better  indi- 
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cated  than  by  quoting  from  a recent  diplomatic  definition 
of  the  commission’s  position : 

The  commission  must  maintain  in  Belgium  an  entirely 
independent  organization  composed  of  responsible  and  capable 
directors  and  managers,  responsible  directly  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  numerous  enough  to  secure 
the  adequate  representation  of  the  commission  and  the  exe- 
cution of  its  duties  throughout  Belgium.  Such  form  of  or- 
ganization and  distribution  shall  be  maintained  as  will  secure 
that  all  foodstuffs  and  relief  shall  be  distributed  and  adminis- 
tered with  justice  and  equity  and  shall  reach  their  destination 
with  the  minimum  possible  risk  of  leakage. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Brussels  organization  must 
not  only  follow  closely  the  technical  and  commercial  as- 
pects of  transportation,  milling  and  distribution,  but  must 
also  maintain  such  intimate  relations  with  the  co-operat- 
ing Belgian  committees,  the  American  and  Spanish  min- 
isters and  the  German  authorities  as  to  insure  that  both 
food  and  benevolence  are  dealt  out  to  the  population  of 
approximately  7,000,000  people  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  controlling  conventions.  The  burden  of  the  actual 
work  of  relief  is  of  course  mainly  borne  by  the  co-oper- 
ating  Belgian  organization,  the~Comite  National,  an  or- 
ganization which  includes  the  leading  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try and  which,  through  its  two  thousand  or  more  subcom- 
mittees, is  performing  a truly  noble  and  monumental 
service. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  Belgium  the  Brussels  office 
looks  after  the  occupied  portion  of  northern  France, 
where  the  commission  has  undertaken  to  provision  the  re- 
maining population  of  some  2,250,000  people.  That  area 
is  governed  directly  by  the  military,  and  the  conditions 
are  such  as  to  permit  the  inhabitants  much  less  freedom 
of  action  than  in  Belgium,  where  there  is  a civil  form  of 
government.  Consequently,  the  co-operating  French  or- 
ganization, the  Comite  d’Alimentation  du  Nord  de  la 
France,  does  not  take  so  prominent  a part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  commissioji^e— 
collaborate  more  intimately  than  in  Belgium  with  th£  ( 
man  military  authorities.  This,  however,  is  not  its  - 

advantages  in  the  circumstances,  and  furthermore/  the 
officers  concerned  have  been,  as  a rule,  men  ^ -superior 
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character  who  have  whole-heartedly  and  with  ability  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  head  office  of  the  commission  is  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Hoover,  when  not  in  Belgium,  is  in  a unique  sense  its 
presiding  genius  and  source  of  inspiration.  Matters  of 
diplomacy,  of  finance,  of  policy,  either  originate  or  are 
settled  there.  Practically  all  shipping  is  chartered  by  that 
office,  and  such  articles  as  do  not  come  from  America  are 
purchased  there.  It  is  there  that  the  full  magnitude  and 
efficiency  of  the  operations  are  disclosed,  as  for  example, 
by  such  figures  as  those  that  follow.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year,  that  is  on  Oct.  31  last,  there  had  been 
imported  into  Belgium  a total  of  2,190,120  tons  of  food- 
stuffs at  a cost  of  $173,658,913  and  additional  quantities 
of  a value  of  $28,123,163  were  in  transit.  The  total 
overhead  expense  of  handling  this  business,  which  in- 
cluded that  incurred  by  all  the  offices  mentioned  above, 
averaged  five-eighths  of  one  per  cent.  Throughout,  the 
prices  at  which  it  has  been  possible  to  sell  the  commis- 
sion’s bread  and  other  supplies  in  Belgium  have  been  be- 
low those  in  other  European  countries,  and  today  the 
price  of  the  commission’s  bread  in  Belgium  is  only  4c. 

per  ib.  y:rry:~  j~n  it,  / . . ~r:: 

Such  figures,  of  course,  could  not  be  realized  but  for 
the  magnitude  of  the  business  and  the  valuable  voluntary 
services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  commission  and 
their  supporters.  The  executive  work  has  been  carried  on 
by  volunteers  of  wide  experience,  whose  work  has  been 
invaluable.  Most  of  the  departmental  heads  and  many 
assistants,  also  are  wholly  or  partly  volunteers,  fully  paid 
men  being  employed  only  in  specialized  branches  for 
which  no  experienced  volunteer  service  is  available. 

In  the  matters  of  purchasing  and  transportation,  the 
commission  has  had  valuable  expert  assistance  from  in- 
dividuals, firms,  corporations,  transportation  agencies 
and  local  committees.  Many  of  these  have  either  returned 
their  fees  or  have  made  no  charges.  Inland  purchases 
have  necessitated  extensive  transportation  arrangements, 
in  connection  with  which  the  commission  has  received 
many  generous  concessions  in  rates  and  a large  amount 
of  entirely  free  transport,  to  say  nothing  of  continuous 
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and  valuable  favors  in  the  way  of  extra  facilities  as  to 
handling  and  delivery.  Likewise,  in  the  chartering  and 
management  of  the  commission’s  fleet  of  vessels,  very  im- 
portant assistance  has  been  rendered  by  large  shipping 
firms  who  have  contributed  their  services  in  large  measure 
free  of  charge.  Banks  generally  have  helped  in  the  mat- 
ter of  exchange  and  have  paid  the  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est on  deposits.  Insurance  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
British  Government  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  the 
firms  who  fix  the  insurance  have  subscribed  the  equivalent 
of  their  fees.  Harbor  dues  and  port  charges  naveTeen 
remitted  at  many,  points,  and  stevedoring  firms  have  made 
important  concessions  in  rates  and  have  afforded  other 
generous  services.  In  Holland,  exemption  from  harbor 
dues  and  telegraph  tolls  has  been  granted  and  rail  trans- 
port into  Belgium  has  been  provided  free  of  charge.  The 
German  military  authorities  in  Belgium  have  exempted 
the  commission’s  imports  from  custom  and  canal  dues, 
have  reduced  railway  rates  one-half,  and  on  canals  and 
railways  have  given  right-of-way  to  the  commission’s 
foodstuffs  wherever  called  for. 

References  to  services  would  be  incomplete  without 
special  acknowledgement  of  those  rendered  by  the  125  or 
more  men,  mostly  young  and  with  their  life  work  still  to 
be  accomplished,  who  have  unselfishly  gone  into  Belgium 
and  heartily  contributed  in  various  capacities  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  commission’s  work. 

In  London,  both  accounting  and  auditing  are  in  the 
hands  of  Deloitte,  Plender,  Griffiths  & Co.,  a firm  of 
world-wide  reputation  and  connections.  This  firm  also 
audits  the  accounts  in  Rotterdam  and  Brussels,  as  well  as 
in  New  York. 

All  these  things,  however,  are  obviously  of  secondary 
importance,  the  primary  consideration  being  the  main- 
tenance in  health  of  the  9,000,000  or  more  people  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  undertaken.  To  satisfy  itself  on 
this  point  the  commission  has  lately  had  made  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  health  conditions  in  Belgium  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  success  that  has  attended  the  work. 
Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  undertook  this  investi- 
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gation,  spent  three  months  in  close  association  with  Bel- 
gian physicians  and  health  authorities  and  arrived  at 
some  interesting  conclusions.  He  reports  that  the  agri- 
cultural class,  which  has  been  able  directly  or  indirectly 
to  secure  a sufficiency  of  foodstuffs,  is,  broadly  speaking, 
in  a normal  state  of  health.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  who  have  been  able  to  purchase  both 
native  and  imported  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  prices  obtaining  for  native  products  have  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  laborers  and  minor  commercial 
people  to  secure  the  necessary  supplement  to  their  pro. 
rata  of  the  commission’s  importations.  These  classes, 
comprising  something  like  5,000,000  people,  generally 
show  diminished  vitality,  although  the  infants,  owing 
largely  to  the  natural  solicitude  of  the  women  of  Belgium 
and  to  the  special  institutions  supported  by  the  relief  or- 
ganization, are  really  above  normal  in  general  health. 
The  improvement  in  infant  mortality,  however,  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  a marked  reduction  in  the  birth  rate, 
considered  to  be  largely  due  to  the  undernourished  and 
anxious  state  of  possible  mothers,  and  by  an  increased 
percentage  of  imperfectly  developed  new-born  babies,  the 
ill-nourishment  of  mothers  being  also  responsible  here 
and  being  further  reflected  in  the  curtailed  nursing  period. 
In  the  case  of  children,  particularly  those  in  the  adoles- 
cent stage,  there  is  an  alarming  increase  in  tuberculosis, 
due  to  the  lower  power  of  resistance  consequent  on  in- 
adequate diet.  It  is  to  correct  this  serious  tendency  that 
the  system  of  school  feeding  previously  referred  to  is 
being  installed. 

This  school  meal  is  a matter  the  commission  has  very 
much  at  heart.  It  will  cost  about  one  dollar  per  month 
for  each  child — say  $1,000,000  per  month  for  the  1,000,- 
000  children  in  need  of  it.  The  amount  is  large,  but  the 
commission  believes  that  America  will  provide  it.  / 
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The  Men  Behind  the  War. 

A letter  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  War  as 
between  the  'Ihrone.  the  Universities  and  the  Churches 

. in  Germany.  ^ 

Reprinted  from  the  “ Academy 

SOME  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me  by 
an  address  at  the  Folkestone  Town  Hall  this 
afternoon,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Mayor.  The 
title  of  the  address  was  “ The  Man  Behind  the  War.” 
Fortunately  for  this  Kingdom  it  was  never  more 
truly  the  United  Kingdom  than  it  is  to-day.  Who- 
ever may  be  behind  the  war  no  one  can  be  singled  * 
out  as  “ the  man  ” behind  our  determination  to  fight 
in  defence  of  International  Law. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  justification  for  the 
widespread  opinion  that  the  German  Emperor  is  the 
one  man  responsible  for  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  has  befallen  the  world  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  Emperor  was 
unfortunate  in  his  birth,  which  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  an  Autocratic  State,  and  great  as  is  his 
power,  awful  as  is  his  responsibility,  he  is  only.a 
part  of  a Military  Autocracy,  which,  again,  is  only 
a part  of  the  German  Empire.  The  German. 
Emperor  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  autocratic  environ- 
ment as  our  own  King  is  fortunate  in  his  consti- 
tutional one.  Of  all  Germans  the  Emperor  is  the 
greatest  victim  of  the  Military  Mania  which  has 
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possessed  the  German  people.  He  is  the  figure-head 
of  his  people,  not  their  leader,  and  admittedly  not  a 
military  genius. 

The  leaders  of  the  German  people  are  not  even 
Treitschke,  Bernhardi,  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
They  are  only  the  expert  feeders  of  the  Military 
machine.  The  leaders  of  Germany’s  people  are  the 
masters  in  her  schools,  the  professors  in  her  univer- 
sities, and  the  preachers  in  her  churches.  What 
has  been  the  action  of  these  leaders  ? 

Professor  Hamaclc,  Professor  Wundt,  and  a large 
number  of  other  university  teachers  have  had  the 
audacity  to  issue  a statement  which  said : “ The 
German  Government  learned  that  the  French  were 
about  to  enter  Belgium.  Then  our  Government, 
with  great  reluctance,  had  to  decide  upon  requesting 
the  Belgian  Government  to  allow  our  troops  to 
march  through  its  territory.  Belgium  was  to  be 
indemnified  after  the  war ; was  to  retain  its 
sovereignty.  Belgium  protested,  at  the  same  time 
allowing,  by  an  agreement  with  France,  that  the 
French  troops  might  enter  Belgium.  After  all 
this,  and  not  till  France  and  Belgium  itself  had 
broken  the  neutrality,  our  troops  entered  neutral 
territory.  Germany  wanted  nothing  from  Belgium, 
but  had  to  prevent  that  Belgium  soil  be  used  as  a 
gate  of  entrance  into  German  territory.” 


A more  mendacious  statement  was  never  penned, 
and  most  certainly  the  German  Emperor  never 
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gave  utterance  to  anything  so  grossly  false.  The 
German  pulpit  has  been  as  strong  for  the  war  as  the 
military  powers  and  the  professors  of  universities. 
In  an  appeal  to  “ Evangelical  Christians  Abroad,” 
but  evidently  intended  for  their  own  people,  its 
members  vie  with  the  professors  in  mendacity,  for 
they  have  dared  to  publish  the  following  statement 
over  their  signatures  : — 

“ Unnameable  horrors  have  been  committed 
against  Germans  living  peaceably  abroad — against 
women  and  children,  against  wounded  and  physi- 
cians— cruelties  and  shamelessness  such  as  many  a 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  war  has  not  revealed. 
Are  these  the  fruits  by  which  the  non-Christian 
peoples  are  to  recognise  whose  disciples  the  Christian 
nations  are  ? Even  the  not  unnatural  excitement  of 
a people,  whose  neutrality — already  violated  by  our 
adversaries — could,  under  the  pressure  of  implacable 
necessity,  not  be  respected,  affords  no  excuse  for 
inhumanities,  nor  does  it  lessen  the  shame  that  such 
could  take  place  in  a land  long  ago  Christianised.” 

The  politicians  of  Germany  are  moral  in  com- 
parison with  her  preachers  and  professors,  for  the 
politicians  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  a breach  of 
International  Law  to  invade  the  neutral  territory  of 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and  justified  it  under  the 
plea  of  military  necessity. 

When  the  eyes  of  the  German  people  are  opened 
and  they  realise  the  truth,  the  “ Christian”  theo- 
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logians  and  the  university  professors  will  he  recog- 
nised as  the  men  behind  this  awful  war,  world- wide 
in  its  ravages,  which  will  destroy  Germany,  if  her 
people  do  not  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  depose  their  present  rulers  from  the  Throne, 
the  Universities,  and  the  Churches. 

Theologians  have  always  been  expert  with  excuses. 
We  are  indebted  to  a Hebrew  theologian  for  the 
story  that  our  first  parent  fell  because  tempted  by 
Eve.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  “ Christian  ” 
theologians  of  Germany  to  plead  in  excuse  for 
breaking  her  bond  to  respect  neutral  territory  that 
La  Belle  France  had  first  torn  up  the  “scrap  of 
paper  ” which  both  had  signed. 

The  excuse  of  Adam  was  an  ex-parte  one,  as  is 
that  of  Germany’s  “ Christian  ” theologians,  and  if 
we  had  Eve’s  account  of  events  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  mother  of  the  human  race  may  have 
been  as  innocent  of  Adam’s  fall  as  France  certainly 
is  of  Germany’s  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
in  defiance  of  her  bond,  given  not  only  to  those  two 
countries  but  to  the  thirty-nine  other  States,  whose 
Ambassadors’  signatures  are  on  the  Treaties  signed 
at  The  Hague  in  1907. 

Mark  H.  Judge. 


Folkestone,  October  2hih,  1914. 
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No.  1. — The  War  and  the  Neutral  Powers. 

THE  proposal  made  in  Pamphlet  No.  1 is  summed  up  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Section  II.  as  follows : — “ Thus 
Conventions  solemnly  made  by  the  German  Government  with 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  whole  world  are,  within  seven  years, 
utterly  disregarded  by  that  Government,  which  has  invaded 
the  territories  of  two  Neutral  Powers,  declared  in  these  Con- 
ventions to  be  inviolable,  and  in  one  case  has  bombarded 
unfortified  cities  and  laid  waste  the  country  side.  Luxemburg 
protested  but  was  too  weak  to  resist.  Belgium  protested  and 
is  valiantly  resisting.  The  other  Neutral  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  Conventions  cannot  but  condemn  and  protest 
against  this  outrage  on  one  of  the  first  principles  of  civilized 
life.  To  fail  in  doing  so  would  be  to  condone  this  breach  of 
International  Law,  and,  indeed,  to  invite  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  invade  any  other  neutral  territory  that  may  stand  in 
its  way.  The  least  the  Neutral  Powers  can  do  is  to  meet  in 
Conference  to  consider  forthwith  how  they  should  deal  with 
the  situation  which  Germany’s  breach  of  their  and  her  own 
Conventions  has  brought  about.” 

The  Opinions  are  given  in  quotations  from  upwards  of 
forty  letters  on  the  proposal,  including  letters  from 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Dr.  G.  B.  Hunter, 
Sir  Henry  Vansittart-Neale,  K.C.B,  Dr.  E.  C.  Clark  (late 
Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge),  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
F.RS.,  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.RS.,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Ryder  (Thurlow,  Suffolk),  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothingham  (late 
Preacher  to  Harvard  University),  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Senator  Edvard  Wavrinsky  (Sweden),  Kev.  Walter  Walsh, 
D.D.,  Dr.  F.  Arthur  Sibly,  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bt.,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
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Paton  (Head  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School),  Lady 
Margaret  Sackville,  Mr.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton,  Rt.  Hon.  Dr. 
Robert  Farquharson.  Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  Jonkheer  de  Jong 
Van  Beek  en  Donk  (The  Hague),  and  Ernest  E.  Williams, 
Barris  ter-at-  La  w . 

The  pamphlet  includes  the  letter  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  44  States  which  took  part  in  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1907. 

Early  editions  of  the  incomplete  pamphlet  sent  to  Neutral 
Countries  were  welcomed,  and  applications  are  coming  for  a 
further  supply.  Writing  from  Stockholm,  on  October  28th, 
Senator  Edvard  Wavrinsky  says  “ I would  be  much  obliged 
for  a dozen  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  it  ought  to  be  widely 
spread.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  to  the  Neutral 
Powers  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  sending  the 
pamphlet  to  numbers  of  public  men  and  associations  in 
these  countries  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  both  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament,  Members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Municipal  Corporations,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  other  public  bodies. 

To  do  this  will  involve  considerable  expenditure,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  feel  it  should  be  done  will  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  doing  it.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Judge,  7 Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

Copies  of  the  four  pamphlets  issued  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Publishers,  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  & Son  Limited,  Orchard 
House,  Westminster,  or  through  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 
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The  War  and  the  Neutral  Powers. 

By  Mark  H.  Judge. 

Proposal  for  a Conference  of  Neutral  Powers. 

ON  August  28th,  I addressed  a letter  to  Dr.  Baty, 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  International  Law 
Association,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  the  nations 
who  joined  in  The  Hague  Peace  Tribunal,  other 
than  those  taking  part  in  the  great  European  war, 
should  at  once  appoint  representatives  to  attend  a 
Conference  which  should  consider  and  pass  j udgment 
upon  the  present  situation.  There  are  many  things 
which  should  be  done,  and  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a body  representing  the  neutral  Powers. 

I asked  whether  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
neutral  Powers  to  take  notice  of  any  infringement 
of  International  Law  by  belligerents ; and  whether 
the  neutral  Powers  should  not  take  some  action 
whenever  the  rights  of  a neutral  Power  are 
trespassed  upon. 

The  compensation  for  so  awful  a calamity  as  the 
present  war  can  only  be  found  in  an  ending  which 
shall  make  its  repetition  an  impossibility.  To 
ensure  this  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  efforts  of 
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all  who  desire  to  see  a reign  of  law  substituted  for 
the  license  of  physical  force.  We  have  not  only 
to  defeat  the  military  despotism  which  has  its 
centre  in  Prussia,  and  to  secure  ourselves  against 
its  revival,  but  we  have  to  see  that  no  other 
military  despotism  shall  be  established.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  the  civilized  nations  setting  up 
International  Courts  with  some  form  of  International 
Police  to  keep  order  between  the  nations,  as  the 
National  Courts  and  Police  keep  order  between 
individuals. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
the  first  importance  that  a Conference  on  this 
subject  should  be  held  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Could  not  the  International  Law  Association  do 
something  to  bring  this  about  by  appealing  to  the 
whole  of  the  neutral  Powers  ? Might  not  the 
Association  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  initiative  by  inviting  the  neutral  Powers 
to  send  representatives  to  a Conference  at  The  Hague 
forthwith  ? 

Dr.  Baty  replied  that  his  Council  could  hardly 
meet  before  October,  and  recognising  that  “ time 
is  of  importance  ” he  sent  a copy  of  the  letter  to 
Dr.  Jitta,  temporary  President  of  the  International 
Law  Association. 

Since  the  letter  was  written  we  have  witnessed  the 
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vandalism  at  Louvain  and  Rheims,  which  affects  the 
whole  world  and  not  only  the  belligerents  engaged 
in  the  war.  Such  events  in  a country  which  desired 
to  remain  neutral  cannot  be  silently  tolerated  by  the 
neutral  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Conventions 
which  have  been  broken. 

No  meeting  of  the  International  Law  Association 
has  yet  been  held.  Copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  pamphlet  have  now  been  sent  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  whole  of  the  Powers  who  took  part  in 
The  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  with  a special 
appeal  to  the  United  States  (following  the  prece- 
dent of  1907),  to  invite  the  Neutral  Powers  to 
meet  in  Conference  at  as  early  a date  as  possible. 

Senator  Elihu  Root,  President  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  at  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Choate,  President  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes  have  also  been  communicated  with. 

November  14  th,  1914. 


All  who  approve  of  a Conference  of  the  Neutral  Powers  beimj 
convened  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge , 
7,  Pall  Mall , London , S.  W. 
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^IIHE  Second  International  Peace  Conference  was  convened 
J.  at  the  instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  assembled  at  The  Hague  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  “giving  fresh  development  to 
the  humanitarian  principles  which  served  as  a basis  for  the 
work  of  the  First  Conference  of  1899.” 

How  representative  the  Peace  Conference  of  1907  was  can 


best  be  shown  by  setting  out 
whose  representatives  took  part 

Argentine  Republic. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Bulgaria. 

Chile. 

China. 

Colombia. 

Denmark. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Luxemburg. 

Mexico. 

Montenegro. 

Nicaragua. 

Norway. 

Panama. 


the  names  of  the  44  States 
in  its  proceedings. 

Paraguay. 

Persia. 

Peru. 

Portugal. 

Republic  of  Cuba. 

Republic  of  Dominica. 
Republic  of  Ecuador. 
Republic  of  Hayti. 

Republic  of  Venezuela. 
Rumania. 

Russia. 

Salvador. 

Serbia. 

Siam. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Turkey. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
United  States  of  America. 
Uruguay. 
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The  Conference  sat  till  the  18th  of  October,  1907,  and 
fourteen  Conventions  were  agreed  to,  some  of  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
present  war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations, 
which  are  taken  from  the  British  Blue  Book  Keport  of  the 
proceedings : — 

“ Convention  (IV.)  concerning  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
War  on  Land.  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  King  of 
Prussia ; [Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Eulers  of  the  other 
43  States  joining  in  the  Convention]  *****  have  agreed 
upon  the  following: — 1.  The  Contracting  Powers  shall  give 
instructions  to  their  armed  land  forces  which  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Eegulations  respecting  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land,  annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 
*****  3.  A belligerent  party  which  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Eegulations  shall,  if  the  case  demands,  be 
liable  to  pay  compensation.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  its  armed  forces.,, 

The  Eegulations  annexed  to  the  Convention  include  the 
following: — “ Military  Authority  over  the  Territory  of  the 
Hostile  State.  *****  46.  Family  honour  and  rights, 
individual  life,  and  private  property,  as  well  as  religious 
convictions  and  worship,  must  be  respected.  Private  property 
may  not  be  confiscated.  47.  Pillage  is  expressly  forbidden. 
*****  50.  No  collective  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  population  on  account  of  the  acts 
of  individuals  for  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  collectively 
responsible.  *****  56.  The  property  of  local  authorities, 
as  well  as  that  of  institutions  dedicated  to  public  worship, 
charity,  education,  and  to  science  and  art,  even  when  State 
property,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property.  Any  seizure 
or  destruction  of,  or  wilful  damage  to,  institutions  of  this 
character,  historic  monuments  and  works  of  science  and 
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art,  is  forbidden  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings  ” 

“ Convention  (V.)  res]>ecting  the  Eights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  Powers  and  Persons  in  War  on  Land.  ***** 
1.  The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable.  2.  Belli- 
gerents are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys,  whether 
munitions  of  war  or  supplies,  across  the  territory  of  a neutral 
Power.” 

Articles  in  each  Convention  provide  that  any  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  may  withdraw  from  the  Convention,  but 
“only  on  the  expiry  of  one  year  after  the  notification  has 
reached  the  Netherlands  Government.”* 

If  International  Law  has  any  existence,  the  Articles  here 
quoted  from  these  Conventions  form  part  of  it,  and  whenever 
they  are  violated  by  a belligerent  the  violation  should 
immediately  receive  the  attention  of  every  neutral  Power 
who  was  a party  to  the  making  of  the  law ; and  in  order 
that  any  decision  arrived  at  may  be  impartial,  action  after 
a Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers  would  seem  to  be  more 
desirable  than  independent  action  by  separate  States,  how- 
ever important. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  a letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Minister  for  the  Netherlands  as  follows: — 

“ At  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1907  the 
German  Empire,  with  43  other  States,  entered  into  certain 


* All  the  Conventions  proposed  were  not  agreed  to.  Many 
of  the  Powers  wished  to  enter  into  a Convention  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  explosives  from  balloons.  The  German 
Government  would  not  agree  to  this  proposal. 
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Contracts,  or  Conventions — one  of  which  (IV.)  had  reference 
to  ‘the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  and  another 
(V.)  to  ‘the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  and 
Persons  in  War  on  Land.' 

“ Each  agreement  contained  a provision  under  which  the 
‘ Contracting  Powers  ’ might  withdraw  from  the  Convention, 
but  ‘only  on  the  expiry  of  one  year  after  notification  has 
reached  the  Netherlands  Government/ 

“ Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  the  Netherlands 
Government  has  received  from  the  German  Government  any 
notice  of  withdrawal  from  one  or  more  of  these  Conventions? 
And,  if  so,  on  what  date  ? ” 

The  Minister  replied  on  October  5th  to  the  effect  that 
the  desired  information  as  to  any  notices  received  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  relative  to  withdrawals  from  the 
Conventions  of  The  Hague  should  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
to  whom  an  application  was  at  once  made. 

On  October  9th  the  Secretary-General  wrote  as  follows : — 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  6th  instant,  I have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  has  not  received  any  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  relating 
to  the  questions  mentioned  in  your  letter  (referring  to 
Conventions  IV.  and  V.).” 

The  Conventions  IV.  and  V.  form  part  of  what  is  described 
in  the  Blue  Book  as  the  “ Pinal  Act  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference.”  It  closes  with  a table  of  the  “ Signatures  affixed 
and  reservations  made  up  to  June  30,  1908,  when,  by  virtue 
of  the  Final  Act,  the  period  within  which  the  above  instru- 
ments must  be  signed  expires,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  Convention  XII”  * 

* Miscellaneous.  No.  6 (1908)  Final  Act  of  the  Second 
Peace  Conference,  held  at  The  Hague  in  1907.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  July  1908.  Foolscap,  150  pages, 
Price  Is.  3d.  Wyman  & Sons,  Ltd. 
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The  only  reservation  made  by  Germany  in  regard  to 
Conventions  IV.  and  V.,  was  to  Article  44  of  the  Regulations 
annexed  to  Convention  IV.,  viz.:— “A  belligerent  is  forbidden 
to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  territory  occupied  by  it  to 
furnish  information  about  the  army  of  the  other  belligerent, 
or  about  its  means  of  defence.” 

Convention  IV.  was  signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  States 
represented  with  the  exception  of  China,  Spain  and  Nicaragua. 
The  only  States  not  signing  Convention  V.  were  China  and 
N icaragua. 

Thus  Conventions  solemnly  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  whole  world  are, 
within  seven  years,  utterly  disregarded  by  that  Government, 
which  has  invaded  the  territories  of  two  Neutral  Powers, 
declared  in  these  Conventions  to  be  inviolable,  and  in  one  case 
has  bombarded  unfortified  cities  and  laid  waste  the  country 
side.  Luxemburg  protested  but  was  too  weak  to  resist. 
Belgium  protested  and  is  valiantly  resisting.  The  other 
Neutral  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Conventions  cannot 
but  condemn  and  protest  against  this  outrage  on  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  civilized  life.  To  fail  in  doing  so  would  be 
to  condone  this  breach  of  International  Law,  and,  indeed,  to 
invite  the  German  Government  to  invade  any  other  neutral 
territory  that  may  stand  in  its  way.  The  least  the  Neutral 
Powers  can  do  is  to  meet  in  Conference  to  consider  forthwith 
how  they  should  deal  with  the  situation  which  Germany’s 
breach  of  their  and  her  own  Conventions  has  brought  about. 
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7,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 

November  6th , 1914. 

To  His  E.rceHenci/  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Your  Excellency, 

I have  the  honour  of  writing  to  inform  you 
of  the  passing  of  certain  resolutions  by  Meetings 
at  Folkestone  and  in  London. 

On  October  25th,  the  Mayor  of  Folkestone  pre- 
sided over  a Meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  there,  when 
the  following  Resolution  was  passed  unanimously: — 

“That whereas  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  by 
Germany  was  in  violation  of  the  Conventions  of  1907,  solemnly 
entered  into  and  signed  by  Germany  and  41  other  States,  this 
meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Neutral 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Conventions  to  take  serious 
notice  of  this  disregard  of  International  Law,  which  has 
led  to  so  terrible  a sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  many  noble  architectural  monuments  and 
innumerable  homes  of  a people  who  desired  to  be  neutral 
in  the  war  declared  by  Germany  on  other  Powers.” 

On  October  27th  a Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  London,  when  the  writer  of  this 
letter  was  elected  to  preside.  A resolution  identical 
with  that  passed  at  Folkestone  on  October  25th  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  Chairman  was  re- 
quested to  forward  copies  to  the  Foreign  Ministers 
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of  the  44  States  which  took  part  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague  in  1907. 

While  sending  you  copy  of  the  resolutions,  as 
given  above,  I send  you  two  pamphlets  in  which 
upwards  of  forty  writers  from  different  standpoints 
give  expression  to  their  views  on  the  proposal  for 
the  calling  of  a Conference  of  the  Neutral  Powers 
to  consider  forthwith  how  they  should  deal  with  the 
situation  brought  about  by  the  terrible  European 
War,  which  has  already  actively  extended  to  Asia 
and  Africa. 

A special  appeal  is  made  to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1907  and  invite 
the  Powers  to  meet  in  Conference  at  as  early  a date 
as  possible. 

The  nations  in  arms  are  in  effect  asking  for  this 
Conference  of  the  Neutral  Powers.  They  are 
printing  in  the  languages  of  the  other  Powers 
White  Books,  Orange  Books,  Grey  Books  and  other 
documents  in  which  they  seek  the  verdict  of  the 
Neutral  Powers.  It  is  urged  that  this  verdict  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  given  after  the  Powers  have 
met  in  Conference  and  carefully  considered  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  and  weighed  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  contending  Govern- 
ments in  justification  of  their  actions. 

I trust  that  Your  Excellency  may  at  no  distant 
date  be  able  to  transmit  to  me  for  the  information 
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of  those  on  whose  behalf  I write,  a message  that 
your  Government  will  do  all  it  can  to  bring  the 
desired  Conference  into  being. 

I have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  Excellency’s  faithful  servant, 

Mark  H.  Judge, 

Chairman  of  the  Meeting 

at  the  Whitehall  Rooms. 

This  letter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  44  States 
which  took  part  in  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of 
1907,  with  the  first  edition  of  the  pamphlet  on 
The  War  and  the  Neutral  Powers,  was  forwarded 
on  November  6th  as  printed  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  the  cases  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Serbia, 
Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  final  para- 
graph read  as  follows: — 

“ I trust  that  Your  Excellency  may  at  no  distant  date  be 
able  to  transmit  to  me  for  the  information  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  I write,  a message  that  your  Government  would 
welcome  the  desired  Conference.” 

Nearly  editions  of  the  incomplete  pamphlet  sent 
to  neutral  countries  w'ere  welcomed,  and  applica- 
tions are  coming  for  a further  supply.  Writing 
from  Stockholm,  on  October  28th,  Senator  Edvard 
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Wavrinsky  says  “ I would  be  much  obliged  for 
a dozen  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  it  ought  to  be 
widely  spread.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  to  the 
Neutral  Powers  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  immediate  sending  of  the  pamphlet  to  numbers 
of  public  men  and  associations  in  these  countries 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  Members  of 
both  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament,  Members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Municipal  Corporations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  public  bodies. 

To  do  this  will  involve  considerable  expenditure, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  feel  it  should  be 
done  will  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  doing  it. 
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Some  Opinions  on  the  Proposal. 

MR  JUDGE  has  received  letters  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  quotations : — 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L. : — “ I entirely  agree  with  the 
proposal.  Hope  that  the  Belgian  Commission  to  U.S.A.  will 
effect  some  result.” 

Lord  Kinnaird: — “ I sincerely  hope  that  Germany’s  conduct 
will  be  brought  before  all  the  Powers.” 

Dr.  G.  B.  Hunter  (D.Sc.,  Wallsend-on-Tyne) : — “ I entirely 
agree  with  your  letter.  I think  in  addition  to  the  protest  and 
appeal  against  the  infringement  of  International  Law  by  the 
German  armies,  some  organised  method  should  be  adopted 
by  which  the  people  in  Germany  and  Austria  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  has  really  been  done,  and  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  purely  a war  of  aggression  by  the 
German  Government  against  France,  Kussia  and  England, 
which  only  desired  peace.” 

Sir  Henry  Yansittart -Neale,  K.C.B. : — “ I quite  agree  with 
your  views  as  expressed  in  your  letter  on  the  War.” 

Mr.  Hugh  Richardson  (Newcastle -on- Tyne) : — “ Your 
proposal  for  a meeting  of  The  Hague  Conference  is  heartily 
approved.” 

Dr.  E.  C.  Clark  (late  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge) : — 
“ I entirely  agree  with  your  proposal  as  a measure  for  the 
future.  At  present  I think  all,  who  care  for  the  existence  of 
an  International  Law  at  all,  will  best  employ  their  efforts  in 
backing  the  attempt  of  Belgium  to  bring  to  bear  on  neutral 
Powers,  like  the  United  States  and  Italy,  clear  evidence 
as  to  Germany’s  violation  of  rules  to  which  those  Powers 
have  agreed.” — Later: — “ By  all  means  send  your  pamphlet 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Neutral  Powers.  Wider  distribution 
>vould  also  seem  desirable.” 
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Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S. : — “ Of  course  I agree 
with  you.  It  seems  a matter  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
the  charges  of  violation  of  the  agreed  limitations  of  the 
horrors  of  war  should  be  investigated  while  evidence  is  fresh, 
by  an  impartial  and  competent  tribunal.” 

Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S. : — “The  calling 
together  of  the  neutral  Powers  in  The  Hague  Tribunal 
would  be  very  desirable  ; but  it  would  be  dangerous  unless 
its  purpose  was  carefully  defined.  When  Power  is  proclaimed 
supreme,  it  must  be  equally  met  by  Power.  Regardless  of 
all  precedents  Germany  should  be  made  to  give  as  full 
compensation  as  possible  to  those  countries  which  have 
suffered ; and  she  must  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  such 
lawlessness  again.” 

Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell,  M.A. : — “ I heartily  agree  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Neutral  Powers  should  be  called 
together  forthwith.” 

Mr.  A.  N.  de  Beauchief  (Hayward’s  Heath): — “ The  course 
suggested  is,  I think,  highly  desirable.” 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Nr.  Macclesfield): — “Much  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  admirable  exertions  in  support  of  International 
morality.” 

Mr.  J.  G.  E.  Wedgwood  (Nr.  Colchester): — “ I am  wholly 
in  sympathy.” 

Mr.  Guy  Hayler  (South  Norwood) : — “ I heartily  agree  that 
The  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  called  together  immediately.” 

Mr.  Julius  Bertram  (late  M.P.  for  North  Hertfordshire): — 
“ I am  most  interested  in  your  effort  to  consolidate  opinion 
regarding  the  horrible  experience  of  non-combatants  at 
German  hands  and  to  arouse  an  expression  of  their  views 
from  those  who  would  assert  the  sanctity  of  International 
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Law,  so  ruthlessly  disregarded  by  the  most  highly  placed 
Germans.  My  belief  is  that  this  war  will  be  the  end  of 
wars  among  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  When  it  is 
over  and  the  Prussian  military  caste  broken  and  blotted  out, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  find  means  for  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  International  Law  and 
Articles  of  Conferences  at  The  Hague.” 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder  (Thurlow,  Suffolk) : — u Inter  arma  silent  leges 
— but  surely  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  should  not  be  ‘held 
up  ’ when  men  are  fighting  ? Surely  neutrals,  where  interests 
are  so  widely  affected,  have  a right  to  some  say  in  the  present 
conflict  ? Amid  the  thunder  and  flames  of  war  the  combatants 
cannot  see  either  the  principles  of  International  equity  or 
their  own  actions  in  cold  light,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
neutral  to  remind  them  of  their  obligations.  Germany  must 
be  punished  for  her  attack  on  Belgium,  but  in  International 
relations,  as  in  private  life,  the  idea  of  revenge  should  be 
reduced  to  its  smallest  limits.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Weld-Blundell : — “ Certainly  the  neutral 
Powers  should  be  called  together.  An  infringement  of 
International  Agreements  is  a direct  outrage  on  all  Neutrals 
who  are  signatories,  and  should  range  them  on  the  side  of 
forcible  insistance  of  these  Agreements  being  carried  out.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Everard  (East  Grinstead) : — “ I am  in  most 
hearty  sympathy  with  your  letter.  The  sanctity  of  Treaties 
is  the  basis  of  International  morality.,, 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  late 
Preacher  to  Harvard  University) : — “ I wish  you  every  success 
in  the  efforts  you  are  making.” 

Professor  Edward  Hull,  F.R.S.: — “I  entirely  concur  in  the 
desirability  of  a Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers/’ 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hardy : — “ There  seems  to  me  great  weight 
in  the  proposal  for  a Conference  .of  the  neutral  Powers 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to  infringements  of 
International  Law  by  belligerents.” 

Senator  Edvard  Wavrinsky  (Sweden,  Member  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Council): — “ I most  heartily  and  entirely 
agree  that  a Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers,  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  should  be  called.  The  Permanent  Bureau 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  the  Superintendent  Council  of  the 
Palace  of  Peace  and  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau  ought 
immediately  to  set  to  work.” 

Eev.  Walter  Walsh,  D.D. : — “ Not  less  in  the  interests 
of  Germany  herself  than  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  which 
must  proceed  by  International  Law  do  I approve  the  proposal 
for  a Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
establishment  of  The  Hague  Tribunal.” 

Eev.  J.  C.  Carlile  (Folkestone) : — “ I have  read  your 
letter  with  great  interest,  and  entirely  agree  that  strong 
action  should  be  taken  to  get  a Conference  at  The  Hague. 
There  are  many  points  upon  which  the  Peace  Tribunal  should 
speak,  unless  the  whole  movement  is  to  belie  our  hopes.” 

Dr.  F.  Arthur  Sibly  (LL.D.) : — “ Neutrals  and  law-abiding 
belligerents  would  both  benefit  greatly  by  the  suggested 
Tribunal.  If  it  could  do  nothing  more  than  investigate  and 
pronounce  upon  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  its 
existence  would  be  amply  justified.  It  could,  however,  do 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  surely  time  that  neutrals  should 
combine,  not  merely  to  protect  their  own  interests  but  to 
punish  inhumane  infractions  of  the  laws  of  war.  Such 
infractions  at  present  go  wholly  unpunished  unless  the 
aggrieved  belligerent  has  resort  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
reprisals.  There  are  several  means  short  of  actual  war  by 
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which  neutrals  can  bring  effective  pressure  to  bear  upon 
belligerents,  and  the  awards  of  a neutral  Tribunal  could  be 
easily  enforced.” 

Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bt. : — “ There  is  urgent  need  for  all  the 
influence  that  The  Hague  Peace  Tribunal  can  bring  to  bear 
in  support  of  International  Law,  and  although  1 agree  with 
Dr.  E.  C.  Clark  in  thinking  that  at  the  present  time  the  proposal 
to  summon  a Conference  of  neutral  Powers  is  rather  premature, 
the  ventilation  of  the  subject  will  be  useful  and  will  prepare 
the  way  for  action  when  the  situation  is  clearer.” 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wilshire  (Sydney,  N.S.W.) : — Rheims’ — 
could  we  have  a more  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity 
for  a Conference  of  the  neutral  Powers?” 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Paton  (Head  Master  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,) : — “ What  we  are  fighting  for  is  the 
restoration  of  law  in  Europe.  Without  law  there  is  no 
liberty.  Law  must  have  an  organ  to  formulate  its  verdict — 
to  enforce  it.  We  have  no  other  centre  we  can  look  to  for 
this  except  The  Hague  Tribunal.  ‘The  laws  are  mute  amid 
the  clash  of  arms/  says  the  Latin  saying.  But  it  is  just 
when  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  civil  life  are  mute  and  passion 
runs  high,  that  there  should  be  another  and  a higher  law 
making  itself  heard, — a law  formulated  by  the  civilised 
nations,  accepted  by  them  and  therefore  binding  upon  them.” 

Lady  Margaret  Sackville  : — “ The  Neutral  Powers  will 
certainly  render  incalculable  service  to  the  world  if  they 
undertake  to  register  as  accurately  and  impartially  as 
possible  all  infringements  of  International  Law.  A clear  and 
persistent  statement  of  the  case  would  in  itself  produce  good 
results.  It  should  help  towards  that  thorough  awakening  of 
an  International  conscience,  which  is  the  most  profoundly  to 
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be  desired  development  at  present — for  without  such  a 
conscience  there  can  be  neither  justice  nor  peace.’’ 

Mr.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton: — “ It  is  curious  that,  while  much 
has  been  made — and  rightly — of  the  infraction  of  the  treaties 
regarding  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  public  attention  has  been 
so  little  directed  to  Germany’s  breach  of  International  Law 
by  disregard  of  The  Hague  Conventions.  You  have  done  a 
public  service  in  pointing  out  so  forcibly  this  aspect  of  the 
case;  and  I hope  that  in  due  time  the  Neutral  Powers  may 
take  cognizance  of  it.” 

Mr.  A.  Yusuf  Ali  (late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service): — 
“ Force  had  to  be  met  by  force,  and  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  iu  a righteous  war  in  defence  of  precious 
principles  evolved  by  centuries  of  international  history.  But 
we  recognise  that  force  is  not  the  remedy  for  force.  If  the 
Neutral  Powers  could  meet  in  Conference  and,  after  careful 
consideration,  formulate  their  opinions,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  their  collective  pronouncement  to  be  resisted.” 

Rev.  Edgar  Daplyn,  F.R.S.L. : — “ The  wonder  of  every 
sane  man  is  that  the  Neutral  Powers  have  remained  silent. 
Whatever  can  help  to  bring  them  into  line  with  their  own 
Hague  Conference  pledges  would  be  a moral  gain  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Europe.” 

Et.  Hon.  Dr.  Robert  Farquharson  (M.P.,  West  Aberdeen- 
shire, 1884-1906) : — “ If  the  resolutions  passed  unanimously 
at  The  Hague  Conferences  are  to  be  anything  more  than 
pious  opinions,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  some  such 
machinery  as  you  propose  should  be  devised  to  give  effect 
to  these  declarations  and  to  denounce  the  atrocities  recently 
perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  German  civilisation.  There- 
fore I am  heartily  with  you.” 
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Mr.  Edward  Wood  (late  Chairman  of  the  Building  Societies 
Association): — “ I agree  with  your  proposal.  If  the  Conference 
meets,  it  should  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  belligerents 
have  violated  the  Articles  to  which  they  were  parties  at  The 
Hague  Conference,  and,  if  so,  steps  should  be  taken  to  exact 
justice  for  the  aggrieved  nations.  It  is  useless  making 
regulations  unless  they  can  be  enforced,  or  punishment 
inflicted  for  their  violation.” 

Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero : — “ I quite  agree  with  the  proposal 
to  call  the  Neutral  Powers  together.  But  I am  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  is  not  a little  early  to  do  so  at  this  moment. 
Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  steps  in  the 
matter,  and  so  paving  the  way  to  the  Conference.” 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Smith,  M.I.E.E. : — “ I have  read  your 
pamphlet  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  most  sincerely 
congratulate  you  upon  the  lucidity  with  which  your  argument 
winds  up.” 

Lt.-Col.  E.  J.  Fynmore  (Sandgate) : — “ No  doubt  if  Peace 
Congresses  are  any  use  at  all,  those  who  agree  to  certain 
regulations  during  war  should  be  bound  by  them.” 

Mr.  W.  Bridgman-Evans : — “It  is  absolute  waste  of  time 
for  nations  to  formulate  any  rules  by  which  they  agree  to  be 
bound,  if  there  is  no  w^ay  of  adjudicating  upon  infractions  of 
these  laws,  and  of  visiting  the  law-breakers  with,  at  least,  the 
punishment  of  world-wide  disapproval.  In  my  own  opinion, 
it  is  really  a disgrace  that  nations  should  feel  that  they  can 
stand  aside  and  watch  the  grossest  infractions  of  the  laws  of 
war  and  of  the  common  laws  of  humanity  without  making  a 
protest,  and  without  taking  such  joint  action  as  shall  tend  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  these  infractions,” 
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Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  LC.U. : — “ Unless  effect  is  given  to  your 
proposal  one  will  be  lost  in  wonder  as  to  what  The  Hague 
Tribunal  was  established  for.” 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Spink  (Spink  & Son,  Ltd.,  St.  James’s):— 
“ Is  it  not  a satire  on  The  Hague  Convention  that  your  letter 
was  even  necessary  i Of  what  earthly  use  is  such  a Con- 
vention if  the  provisions  of  International  Law  may  ruthlessly 
be  infringed  by  any  Power  ? ” 

Mr.  Henry  Rutherfurd,  Barrister-at-Law  (Roxburghshire):— 
“ I agree  with  what  you  have  written  on  the  War  and  the 
Neutral  Powers.” 

Jonkheer  de  Jong  Von  Beek  en  Donk  (The  Hague):— 
“ With  great  interest  I received  your  pamphlet,  and  thank 
you  very  much  for  it.  The  question  is  one  of  right  and 
duty.” 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  Barrister-at-Law  : — “ The  neutral 
nations  are  too  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  their 
neutrality.  Some  of  them  have  good  reasons,  or  excuses,  for 
not  imbroiling  themselves  in  the  devastating  conflict ; your 
proposal  affords  such  nations  the  opportunity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  save  the  good  name  of  the  human  race,  without 
danger  of  infringing  their  obligations  as  neutrals.” 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alex.  E.  Carroll 
(Dublin),  Sir  Victor  A.  H.  Horsley,  F.R.S.,  M.D.,  Mr.  John 
Kempster  (Editor,  Police  Review),  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Luxmoore 
(Eton),  send  their  “ sympathy  and  approval.” 
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FOLKESTONE  is  realising  to  the  full  the  horrors  of  war 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  away  from  the  scene  of  carnage. 
Night  and  day  the  wounded,  and  the  refugees  from  Belgium 
arrive  and  bring  home  some  idea  of  the  suffering  that  has 
befallen  a neutral  Nation  because  it  stood  up  for  International 
Law.  It  is  only  natural  for  the  people  of  Folkestone  to 
feel  very  strongly  on  this  matter.  Lieut.-Colonel  Stephen 
Penfold,  the  Mayor,  presided  over  a meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  October  25th.  He  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Carlile,  Mr.  0.  E.  Mum  ford,  the  Deputy  Mayor, 
and  many  members  of  the  Borough  Council.  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  seconded  by  Councillor  Arthur  Stace  : — 

“ That  whereas  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  by 
Germany  was  in  violation  of  the  Conventions  of  1907,  solemnly 
entered  into  and  signed  by  Germany  and  41  other  States,  this 
meeting  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Neutral 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Conventions  to  take  serious 
notice  of  this  disregard  of  International  Law,  which  has  led  to 
so  terrible  a sacrifice  of  human  life  and  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  many  noble  architectural  monuments  and  innumerable 
homes  of  a people  who  desired  to  be  neutral  in  the  war 
declared  by  Germany  on  other  Powers. 

“ Further,  that  the  Chairman  be  asked  to  send  a copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Ministers  of  each  of  the  Neutral  Powers.” 

At  a meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  London,  S.W.,  on 
October  27th,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  in  the  Chair,  a resolution 
identical  with  the  resolution  passed  at  Folkestone  on 
October  25th  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  L.C.C., 
seconded  by  Dr.  Walter  Walsh,  and  supported  by  speech 
or  letter  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
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F.R.S.,  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Arthur 
Clay,  Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  Sir  H.  Vansittart-Neale, 
K.C.B.,  Mr.  Julius  Bertram,  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Macclesfield), 
Mr.  Hugh  Richardson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Mr.  Guy  Hayler, 
Rev.  Edgar  Daplyn,  Mr.  C.  E.  Everard  (East  Grinstead), 
Dr.  E.  C.  Clark  (late  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge), 
Sir  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  Lt.-Col.  Richd.  J.  Fynmore,  and 
Mr.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 


An  “Academy”  Article. 

From  the  “Academy”  of  November  lJpth. 

IN  the  “ Academy  ” of  September  12  we  published  a letter 
which  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  had  addressed  to  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  nations 
who  joined  in  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  other 
than  those  taking  part  in  the  present  war,  should  meet  in 
conference  to  take  notice  of  infringements  of  international 
law  by  any  of  the  belligerents.  He  appealed  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  neutral  Powers, 
and  especially  to  ask  the  United  States  of  America  to  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  the  conference  together.  In  his  letter 
Mr.  Judge  said,  “ The  compensation  for  so  awful  a calamity 
as  the  present  war  can  only  be  found  in  an  ending  which 
shall  make  its  repetition  impossible,”  and  he  submitted  that 
this  could  “ only  be  done  by  the  civilised  nations  setting  up 
International  Courts,  with  some  form  of  International  Police.” 
The  International  Law  Association  received  the  letter  on 
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August  28,  but  from  that  day  to  this  neither  the  Association 
nor  its  Council  has  held  any  meeting. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  letter,  and  sent  it  on  to  Dr.  D.  Josephus 
Jitta,  temporary  President,  at  The  Hague,  who  published  a 
reply  which  is  startling,  for  in  it  he  says : “ This  period  of 
war  is  very  peculiar  for  an  International  Association  acting 
in  the  sphere  of  law.  Our  Association  was  founded  shortly 
after  the  war  of  1870-71,  in  order  to  promote  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men.  Now,  this  purpose  is  in  the  greatest 
peril.  The  present  war  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  war 
of  1870-71.  The  wound  for  our  Association  is  much  deeper 
than  the  mere  postponement  of  a conference,  yet  the 
possibility  is  not  excluded  that  after  the  war  the  work  may 
be  resumed  again.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  hope  of  the 
future,  our  Association  is  bound  to  remain  strictly  neutral 
and  impartial.  It  must  do  this,  or  cease  to  act  as  an  inter- 
national body.  ...  I must  express  the  opinion  that  a 
conference  of  the  neutral  Powers,  during  the  actual  period 
of  the  war,  would  be  without  general  utility  and  not  without 
danger.  . . . The  conception  of  a Court  of  Neutral 

Powers — without  acknowledged  jurisdiction — inquiring  into 
infringements  of  the  settled  International  Law  may  be 
theoretically  sublime;  practically  it  is  not  feasible. 

Ajs  to  the  conception  of  an  International  Police,  it  seems  an 
illusion  in  time  of  peace  and  a folly  in  time  of  war.” 

Dr.  Jitta’s  reply  was  evidently  intended  as  a non  plus,  but 
was  not  so  taken  by  Mr.  Judge.  He  pressed  forward  with 
his  proposal,  and  succeeded  in  getting  together  a body  of 
supporters,  who  met  and  agreed  to  bring  the  proposal  for  a 
conference  before  the  Powers  without  further  delay.  In  his 
pamphlet  on  “ The  War  and  the  Neutral  Powers,”  Mr.  Judge 
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gives  (quotations  from  upwards  of  forty  writers  on  the  proposal, 
including  the  following : Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  ; Lord  Kinnaird  ; Dr.  G.  B.  Hunter; 
Dr.  E.  C.  ('lark  (late  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge): 
Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S. ; Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
F.R.S. ; Dr.  F.  Arthur  Sibly  ; Mr.  Lewis  Baton  (Headmaster 
of  Manchester  Grammar  School) ; Mr.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton ; 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero ; and  Senator  Edvard  Wavrinsky  (Sweden). 

A letter  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  44  States  who 
took  part  in  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  with  the 
pamphlet  on  “ The  War  and  the  Neutral  Powers,”  was 
forwarded  on  November  6. 

[Here  follows  the  full  text  of  the  letter.] 

A strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  a conference. 
Some  of  the  opinions  given  in  the  pamphlet  have  great 
force,  for  example  the  following : — 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy: — u There  seems  to  me  great  weight  in  the 
proposal  for  a Conference  of  the  Neutral  Powers  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  infringements  of  International  Law  hy  belligerents.” 

Mr.  J.  Lewis  Paton  (Head  Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School): — u What  we  are  fighting  for  is  the  restoration  of  law  in 
Europe.  Without  law  there  is  no  liberty.  Law  must  have  an  organ 
to  formulate  its  verdict — to  enforce  it.  We  have  no  other  centre  we 
can  look  to  for  this  except  The  Hague  Tribunal.  * The  laws  are  mute 
amid  the  clash  of  arms/  says  the  Latin  saying.  But  it  is  just  when 
all  the  ordinary  laws  of  civil  life  are  mute  and  passion  runs  high,  that 
there  should  be  another  and  a higher  law  making  itself  heard, — a law 
formulated  by  the  civilised  nations,  accepted  by  them  and  therefore 
binding  upon  them.” 

Mr.  C.  F.  Ryder: — “ Inter  a rma  silent  leges — but  surely  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  should  not  be  4 held  up’  when  men  are  fighting? 
Surely  neutrals,  where  interests  are  so  widely  affected,  have  a right  to 
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some  say  in  the  present  conflict?  Amid  the  thunder  and  flames  of  war 
the  combatants  cannot  see  either  the  principles  of  International  equity 
or  their  own  actions  in  cold  light,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  neutral  to 
remind  them  of  their  obligations.” 

Dr.  F.  Arthur  Sibly: — “It  is  surely  time  that  neutrals  should  com- 
bine, not  merely  to  protect  their  own  interests  but  to  punish  inhumane 
infractions  of  the  laws  of  war.  Such  infractions  at  present  go  wholly 
unpunished  unless  the  aggrieved  belligerent  has  resort  to  the  dreadful 
expedient  of  reprisals.  There  are  several  means  short  of  actual  war  by 
which  neutrals  can  bring  effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  belligerents, 
and  the  awards  of  a neutral  Tribunal  could  be  easily  enforced,” 


The  International  Law  Association. 

THE  publication  of  the  appeal  to  the  International  Law 
Association  on  August  28th  last,  in  which  the  Association 
was  asked  to  use  its  influence  to  bring  about  a Conference  of 
the  Neutral  Powers  to  consider  the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  breaking  of  The  Hague  Conventions  of  1907,  led  to  a 
number  of  letters  being  addressed  to  Dr.  D.  Josephus  Jitta, 
the  President  of  the  Association.  As  a reply  to  these  letters 
Dr.  Jitta  published  the  letter  which  is  quoted  at  some  length 
by  the  “ Academy  ” in  its  article  of  November  14th. 

This  reply  was  a great  disappointment  to  all  who  hold  that 
solemn  contracts  between  nations  should  be  held  as  sacred  as 
contracts  between  individuals.  In  effect  Dr.  Jitta  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  International  Law  Association,  established 
for  upwards  of  forty  years  to  “ promote  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men,”  must  fold  its  arms  now  that  international 
contracts  are  being  broken  right  and  left  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  and  must  content  itself  with  the  hope  that  “ after 
the  war  the  work  may  be  resumed.” 
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Dr.  Jitta  says  the  “Association  is  bound  to  remain  strictly 
neutral  and  impartial/*  The  appeal  made  to  the  Association 
did  not  ask  it  to  be  otherwise  than  impartial.  To  refuse  to 
recognise  an  outrage  one  sees  committed  is  not  to  be  impartial, 
it  is  in  effect  siding  against  the  victim  of  the  outrage.  If 
International  Law  has  any  existence  at  all,  the  Conventions 
of  The  Hague  of  1907  form  part  of  it,  and  whenever  violated 
by  a belligerent  should  receive  the  attention  of  every 
Neutral  Power  that  was  a party  to  the  making  of  the  law. 
Germany  was  a party  to  the  Convention  which  provided  that 
" belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys, 
whether  munitions  of  war  or  supplies,  across  the  territory 
of  a Neutral  Power/*  Is  it  nothing  to  the  other  Neutral 
Powers  that  Germany  has  violated  the  neutral  territory  of 
Belgium  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  International 
Law  Association  will  soon  meet  and  agree  that  the  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  Neutral  Powers  is  the  one  thing  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  them  at  the  present  moment. 
If  the  rights  of  Belgium  may  be  violated  without  protest 
why  not  the  rights  of  all  Neutral  Powers  one  by  one  ? 

The  letter  of  its  President  surely  cannot  be  the  last  word 
of  the  Association  on  this  terrible  war  which  has  devastated 
a country  which  desired  to  take  no  part  in  it.  For  the 
International  Law  Association  to  close  its  doors  till  the  close 
of  the  War  would  be  on  a par  with  a strike  of  Police  during 
a riot.  It  is  when  tried  that  laws  should  be  maintained  or 
amended.  Offenders  must  not  be  allowed  to  set  them  at 
naught.  By  the  action  of  the  German  Government  personal 
liberty  throughout  the  whole  world  is  threatened. 

M.  Ht  J, 
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Now  Ready. 

No.  1— The  War  and  the  Neutral 
Powers.  By  Mark  H.  Judge.  Proposal  for  a 
Conference  of  Neutral  Powers.  Peace  Conferences 
at  The  Hague  and  International  Law.  Letter  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers.  Some  Opinions  on  the  Proposal. 
Meetings  and  Resolutions.  Second  Edition.  b"  x 8", 
3 2 pages  in  cover.  Threepence.  P.  S.  King  & Son 
Ltd.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


No.  2.— The  Men  Behind  the  War. 

By  Mark  H.  Judge.  The  Responsibility  for  the 
War  as  between  the  Throne,  the  Universities  and 
the  Churches  in  Germany.  b"  x 8",  8 pages. 
Twopence.  P.  S.  King  & Son  Ltd.,  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 


No.  3.— The  War  and  International 
Good  Faith.  By  C.  F.  Ryder.  On  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  for  a Conference  of  the 
Neutral  Powers,  b"  x 8",  12  pages.  Twopence. 
P.  S.  King  & Son  Ltd.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


No.  4.— What  a Fight  to  a Finish 
Means.  By  C.  F.  Ryder.  A Letter  in  the 
Fourteenth  Week  of  the  War.  b"  x 8",  8 pages. 
Twopence.  P.  S.  King  & Son  Ltd.,  and  all 
Booksellers, 
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Les  Troupes  de  Couleur 


a la 

: GUERRE 


A grand  renfort  d’erudition  et  de  casiiietique,  les 
pamphletaires  d’outre-Rhin  s’efforcent  de  dembntrer, 
moins  peut-etre  a l’usage  des  neutres  qu’a  celui  de 
leurs  compatriotes  abuses,  que,  dans  la  guerre  du 
Droit,  la  France  en  meconnait  l’une  des  regies  les 
plus  essentielles  en  employant  dans  un  combat  d’Eu- 
ropeens  les  noirs  d’Afrique  ou  les  jaunes  d’Asie. 

Plus  d’une  fois  oblige  de  reculer  devant  l’ardeur 
guerriere  des  troupes  de  couleur  dont  le  devouement 
a tant  de  fois  montre  qu’en  pratiquant  vis-a-vis  des 
indigenes  la  politique  de  l’amitie,  la  France  avait  su 
gagner  leurs  cceurs,  l’ennemi  ne  nous  pardonne  ni 
la  terreur  que  les  « diables  noirs  » ou  « jaunes  » lui 
inspirent,  ni  surtout  d’avoir  su  nous  faire  aimer  de 
ceux  dont  la  fidelite  suit  notre  drapeau  jusqu’aux 
frontieres  des  vieux  pays  d’Europe  ou  se  dispute  en 
ce  moment  le  sort  du  monde. 

Sous  ce  titre  « Les  peuplades  de  couleur,  troupes 
auxiliaires  des  Fnglais  (sic)  et  des  Frangais  »,  une 
brochure  de  propagande,  signee  d’un  savant  en  us, 
met  au  service  de  conclusions  qui  ne  resistent  pas  a 
l’examen,  des  procedes  qui  voudraient  etre  insidieu- 
sement  perfides  et  qui  ne  sont,  comme  tant  d’autres 
du  mfime  cru,  qu’un  vain  outrage  a la  verity. 

— t — 
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II  ne  suflit  pas  au  Dr  Hans  Belius  d'affirraer  plus 
ou  moins  dogmatiquement  que  l’emploi  des  troupes 
de  couleur  est  intcrdit  dans  la  guerre  moderne.  Son 
but  ne  serait  pas  atteint  si,  desireux  de  semer  la 
division  entre  Frangais  et  la  mesentente  entre  allies, 
il  ne  pretendait  faire  cette  demonstration  antifran- 
gaise  a Taide  de  citations  tirees,  principalement, 
d’etudes  signees  de  noms  frangais  et  anglais. 

S'agit-il  de  demontrer  le  fond  de  la  these  ? 

II  ecrit  : 

« Le  specialiste  anglais  Oppenheim  dit  expressement 
dans  son  grand  ouvrage  sur  le  Droit  International  que  tous 
Ies  ecrivains  de  droit  international  sont  d’accord  pour 
reconnaitre  que  les  Etats  civilises  ne  doivent  point  dans 
les  guerres  entre  eux,  faire  usage  de  combattants  barbares 
et  notamment  de  troupes  se  composant  d’individus  de  tri- 
bus  sauvages  et  de  races  barbares. 

Merignhac  declare  « universellement  admis  qu’on  ne  doit 
« point  adjoindre  aux  troupes  r6guli£res  des  auxiliaires 
« sauvages  incapables  de  comprendre  et  d’appliquer  les 
« lois  de  la  guerre,  desquels  il  faut  craindre  toutes  les 
« atrocites  et  tous  les  exc6s.  » 

Key  proclame  « qu’on  est  d’accord  dans  la  doctrine  pour 
« s’elever  contre  l’usage  qui  serait  fait  par  les  bellig^rants 
« de  pareils  auxiliaires  ». 

Bonfils-Fauchille  dans  sa  plus  recente  Edition,  parue  au 
commencement  de  la  guerre  actuelle,  cite  au  nombre  des 
moyens  illicites  et  interdits  d’attaque  ou  de  defense  l’en- 
rdlement  de  sauvages  dans  les  armees,  ou  l’emploi,  comme 
auxiliaires,  de  troupes  auxquelles  les  lois  de  la  guerre 
sont  inconnues.  » 

Victorieusement  notre  pamphletaire  croit  pouvoir 
aj  outer  : 

« Ainsi  done,  si  le  Gouvernement  allemand, 
devant  les  violations  des  lois  de  la  guerre  terrestre 
par  les  auxiliaires  des  Frangais  et  des  Anglais,  vou- 
lait  se  refuser  a les  reconnaitre  comme  combattants, 
il  pourrait  exciper  d’un  ecrivain  anglais  faisant  auto- 
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rite.  Et  d’un  Frangais,  s’il  le  fallait : le  jurisconsulte 
J.  Despagnet,  dans  la  Revue  de  Droit  International 
Public,  tome  IX,  page  136.  » 

Et  alors,  triomphalement,  notre  erudit  de  conclure  : 

« Un  noble  Anglais,  Lord  Chatham,  en  1777,  a dit 
a la  Chambre  des  Lords  : « Quel  est  l’homme  qui, 
pour  completer  ces  disgraces  de  notre  armee,  a ose 
associer  a nos  armes  la  massue  et  le  couteau  du  sau- 
vage,  appeler  dans  une  alliance  civilisee  les  feroces 
sauvages  des  forets,  remettre  a l’impitoyable  Indien 
la  defense  de  nos  droits  contestes,  soudoyer  les  hor- 
reurs  de  cette  guerre  barbare  contre  nos  freres  ! 
Mylords,  ces  monstruosites  demandent  vengeance  et 
punition;  si  vous  ne  les  effacez  point,  il  en  restera 
une  souillure  sur  le  caractere  national  ! » 


Oseriez-vous  douter  de  l’exactitude  des  citations  qui 
precedent  cette  definitive  conclusion  et  qui  toutes, 
parait-il,  condamnent  sous  des  signatures  anglaises 
et  franchises,  la  pratique  qu’Anglais  et  Fran§ais  con- 
tinuent  dans  cette  guerre  ? Mais,  avec  un  souci  de 
precision,  qui  n’a  d’ailleurs  d’autre  but  que  de  jeter 
aux  yeux  des  simples  la  poudre  pedante  d’une  erudi- 
tion sans  probite,  l’auteur  multiplie  les  references,  les 
passages  enfre  guillemets,  oil  les  interesses  peuvent 
prendre  la  conviction  decisive,  aux  sources  m§mes, 
copieusement  reunies  dans  des  annexes  qui  occupent 
pres  du  tiers  de  la  brochure. 

Avec  une  connaissance  parfaite  de  la  credulite 
paresseuse  de  certains  esprifs,  la  propagande  alle- 
mande  affirme,  mais  renvoie  ses  pieces  documen- 
taires  plus  loin,  oil,  n’osant  pas  douter  de  la  confor- 
mity de  la  preuve  a la  these,  plus  d’un  les  laissera  sur 
parole,  sans  songer  a les  lire. 

D’ailleurs,  pour  peu  qu’on  s’en  approche,  on  trouve 
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des  difficultes  inattendues  : Oppenheim  et  quelques 
autres  sont  cites  en  anglais,  tandis  que  le  corps  du 
texte  et  les  autres  citations  sont  en  framjais.  Les  pas- 
sages sont  longs,  et.  pour  peu  qu'on  les  aborde,  assez 
habilement  choisis  pour  qu’on  y prenne  l’impression 
qu'en  condamnant  l'emploi  des  troupes  de  couleur  les 
Franca  is  avaient.  au  temps  deja  lointain  mais  perfl- 
dement  rappele  de  la  guerre  des  Boers,  des  sympa- 
thies qui  n’avaient  rien  d’anglais. 

Ainsi  le  pamphletaire  allemand,  s’appuvant  sur  le 
trop  grand  credit  qu’on  fit  longtemps  en  Europe  et 
notamment  en  France  a la  science  allemande,  essaye 
de  duper  non  seulement  l’opinion  du  peuple  allemand, 
faussement  excite  contre  les  Fran^ais,  mais  celle  des 
Frangais,  qui,  pensent-ils,  ne  se  reporteront  ni  aux 
pieces  justifieatives  ni  aux  sources,  et  celle  des 
Anglais  qui  en  lisant  ces  pages  se  sentiront,  il  l’espere, 
irrites  contre  les  Francais. 


Equivoque  et  perfidie  ! Une  fois  de  plus,  la  pro- 
pagande  allemande  force  a la  partialite  la  science, 
mais  a de  tels  precedes  cette  science  serve  se  desho- 
nore.  sans  resultat. 

Volontairement.  le  Dr  H.  Belius  confond  l’emploi 
dans  la  guerre  de  peuplades  sauvages  qui  agiraient 
sous  la  direclion  de  leurs  propres  chefs,  d’une  fa$on 
autonome,  selon  leurs  propres  habitudes  de  la  guerre, 
suivant  leur  propre  mentalite.  et  l’emploi  de  troupes 
dans  lesquelles  rentrent  des  soldats  engages  ou  recru- 
tes  aux  colonies,  qui  sont  soumises  a une  organisa- 
tion et  a une  discipline  de  type  europ£en. 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  ce  sont  des  groupes  armes 
dont  rien  ne  fait  presumer  une  conduite  conforme 
aux  lois  de  la  guerre  : Indiens  que  les  Anglais  et  les 
Francais,  dans  leurs  guerres  d’Amerique,  employe- 
rent  comme  fibres  allies,  les  uns  contre  les  autres,  qui 
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tant  de  fois,  se  livrferent  aux  pires  excfes,  et  qui  moti- 
vaient,  en  1777,  la  protestation  indign^e  de  Lord  Cha- 
tham; Bachi-bouzouks,  dont  les  Turcs  inonderent  la 
Bulgarie  dans  leur  guerre  avec  la  Russie  de  1877; 
Tounghouses,  appeles  brigands  a barbe  rouge,  parce 
que  suivant  une  coutume  chinoise,  ils  portent  des 
masques  horribles  avec  des  barbes  rouges,  dans  le 
but  de  terroriser  les  populations,  et  dont  les  Scrivains 
japonais  eux-mSmes  ont  condamn6  Tempi oi,  tout 
momentany,  dans  la  guerre  russo-japonaise  de  1904. 

Dans  le  second  cas,  on  demande  aux  indigenes  de 
former  une  troupe  r£guli&re  discipline,  souvent 
m6me  en  fait  plus  discipline  qu’une  troupe  compo- 
s4e  d’Europ6ens,  parce  qu’on  trouve  ici  l’effet  de 
Tascendant  exerce  par  l’offlcier  blanc  sur  le  soldat  de 
couleur,  bref  une  troupe  dont  la  regularity  de  con- 
duite  ne  peut  §tre  suspect4e  a priori  : les  Turcos, 
mahometans  et  africains,  employes  dans  la  guerre 
franco-allemande  de  1870;  les  cipayes  indiens  dans 
les  troupes  anglaises:  la  cavalerie  noire,  employee  par 
les  Etats-Unis  dans  leur  guerre  de  1898  contre  TEs- 
nagne.  Vainement  Bismarck  pretendit-il  assimiler  nos 
tirailleurs  algeriens  (turcos)  a des  bandes  sauvages. 
Comme  le  faisait  observer  M.  de  Chaudordy,  dans  sa 
circulaire  du  25  janvier  1871,  ces  aliygations  ne  repo- 
saient  sur  aucune  preuve  etablissant  & la  charge  de 
nos  troupes  de  couleur  aucun  de  ces  proc^dys  bar- 
bares  dont  les  Prussiens  s’etaient  rendus  coupables 
envers  des  habitants  inoffensifs. 

L’histoire  a fait  justice  de  ce  grief.  dopt  lpW  aviteurs.' 
Suisses  comme  Revier  (Precis  du  droit  deS  (tens,  t.  II 
(1826),  p.  249,  250).  Anglais,  comme  Westlake  (Inter- 
national Law,  t.  II.  p.  122),  Italiens,  comme' Diena 
(Diritto  Internazionale  publico,  p.  472).  ont  tenu,  en 
termes  expres.  a redresser  Terreur. 
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Comment  faire  eroire  a des  Fran^ais  que  Meri- 
gnhac.  Despagnet,  Rey,  dont  les  noms  sont  l’honneur 
de  la  science  juridique  fran§aise,  aient  ici  donne  rai- 
son a Bismarck  contre  Chaudordv,  a l’Allemagne 
centre  la  France  ? Us  ont  condamne  l’emploi  des  sau- 
vages  comme  allies,  mais  non  comme  soldats  soumis, 
dans  les  cadres  d’un  commandement  europeen,  a la 
discipline  de  la  civilisation  et  de  l’honneur.  Despa- 
gnet,  dans  son  Etude  sur  la  guerre  sud-africaine,  tient 
pour  illegitime  le  fait  d’utiliser  le  concours  de  « sau- 
vages  livres  a leur  initiative  et  a leurs  instincts  de 
barbarie  »,  mais  dans  la  meme  phrase,  il  declare  legi- 
time le  fait  d’employer  les  indigenes  des  colonies  dans 
des  « troupes  regulierement  incorporees  a l’armee, 
comme  les  regiments  de  l’lnde  » ( Revue  gdntirale  du 
Droit  international  public,  t.  IX,  p.  136).  Dans  son 
cours  de  Droit  international  public  (4  edition,  Paris, 
1910,  p.  831-832),  il  le  repete  : « Rien  ne  s’opposerait 
a l’emploi  par  la  France  des  indigenes  de  ses  colonies 
regulierement  ineorpores  a son  armee  », 

Comme  le  regrette  professeur  de  Bordeaux,  son  col- 
legue  de  Toulouse,  Merignhac  dans  son  traite  des 
Lois  et  Coutumes  de  la  guerre  (1903,  p.  70-71)  reprend 
la  m6me  these  : « Rien  ne  s’opposerait  dans  les  guer- 
res  futures  a rutilisation  par  la  Russie  de  ses  trou- 
pes asiatiques,  par  l’Angleterre  des  cipayes  indiens, 
et  par  la  France  de  ses  troupes  noires  d’Afrique  ».  Et 
plus  tard  dans  son  precis  de  Legislation  coloniale 
(1912,  p.  926),  il  insiste,  au  point  de  vue  juridique,  sur 
la  legitimite  de  former,  avec  les  indigenes  de  nos  pos- 
sessions africaines,  la  grande  armee  que  dans  son 
livre  celebre,  « La  force  noire  »,  le  futur  vainqueur  de 
Douaumont  demandait  aux  pouvoirs  publics  de  met- 
tre  au  service  de  la  defense  metropolitaine. 

Est-il  necessaire  d’aj  outer  que  Francis  Rey,  dans 
son  Etude  sur  la  guerre  russo-japonaise  (Paris,  1910, 
p.  222),  declare  a son  tour  : « On  ne  saurait  denier  aux 
Etats  belligerants  le  droit  d’enroler  des  troupes  indi- 
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genes  de  leurs  colonies  ou  de  leurs  possessions  ioin- 
taines,  des  l’instant  que  ces  troupes  font  partie  de  leurs 
armees,  qu’elles  sont  soumises  a la  discipline  inili- 
taire,  commandees  par  des  officiers  de  l’armee  regu- 
liere,  et  qu’elles  observent  les  lois  et  coutunxes  de  la 
guerre  ? »,  et  de  conclure  enfin  par  cette  observation 
que  le  j uriconsulte  anglais,  sur  lequel  notre  Allemand 
s’est  tant  appuye,  Oppenheim  dit  lui-meme,  dans  le 
passage  — en  anglais,  il  est  vrai  cite  par  sa  bro- 
chure ? 

« Je  ne  vois  pas  pour  quelles  raisons  une  telle  pra- 
tique ne  serait  pas  reguliere,  pourvu  que  ces  forces 
barbares  veuillent  ou  puissent  respecter  les  Lois  et 
Usages  de  la  guerre,  conformement  au  droit  interna- 
tional. » 


Entre  les  Indiens  des  guerres  coloniales  d’Am^ri- 
que,  et  les  troupes  noires  ou  jaunes  des  grandes 
armees  d’aujourd’hui,  aucune  confusion  n’est  possi- 
ble. Si  les  Iroquois  mangeaient  leurs  prisonniers,  que 
les  Allemands  massacrent  encore  d’une  maniere  sys- 
tematique,  ces  troupes  de  couleur,  et  notamment  les 
troupes  de  couleur  frangaises,  font  la  guerre  d’une 
autre  maniere. 

Ge  ne  sont  pas  des  bandes  sauvages,  qui  portent 
partout,  avec  des  instincts  de  pillage;  les  derniers  raf- 
fmements  de  la  cruaute.  Ce  sont  des  troupes  regulie- 
rement  organisees,  tres  disciplinees,  soumises  au 
m£me  regime  hierarchique  que  les  troupes  metropo- 
litaines.  Les  soldats  de  couleur  servant  dans  les  trou- 
pes frangaises  n’y  servent  pas  comme  des  inferieurs, 
mais  comme  des  egaux,  avec  fidelite  et  orgueil.  Ils 
aiment  la  guerre,  et  c’est  par  la  qu’ils  sont  redouta- 
bles,  mais  sous  les  plis  du  drapeau,  dont  ils  ont  le 
culte,  ils  ont  acquis  le  sentiment  de  l’honneur.  Guer- 
riers  dont  les  entrainements,  s’il  s’en  produit  chez 
eux,  comme  ailleurs,  s’arretent  toujours  au  combat, 
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ils  ne  sement  l’epouvante  que  parnu  les  homines,  non, 
comme  leurs  adversaires,  parmi  les  femmes  et  les 
enfants.  Terribles  et  doux,  ils  combattent  avec  une 
ardeur  qu’exalte  le  sentiment  des  bienfaits  qu’ils  doi- 
vent  a la  France,  dont  l’armee,  quelle  qu’en  soit  la 
couleur,  donne  a tous  ceux  qui  portent  1' uni  forme, 
le  sentiment  d’une  fraternelle  egalite.  A l’avant,  pas 
un  officier  qui  ne  puisse  oublier  le  regard  loyal  dont 
s’accompagne  chez  eux  le  salut  au  superieur.  A l’ar- 
riere,  pas  un  homme  qui  ne  puisse  apprecier  par  lui- 
meme  le  noble  orgueil  avec  lequel  ils  portent  l’uni- 
forme  de  ceux  qui,  dans  les  terres  lointaines,  leur 
fireiit  les  premiers  aimer  la  France. 


Et,  pour  tout  dire,  quelle  meilleure  reponse  a l’6qui- 
voque  et  perfide  pamphlet  d’un  Docteur  Belius,  qi-e 
ce  mot  d’un  de  nos  noirs,  gardant,  dans  le  Midi,  des 
prisonniers  allemands  a des  enfants  qui  s’appro- 
chaient,  en  leur  montrant  ceux  qu’il  maintenait  : 
« Les  Barbares  ? tu  veux  les  voir  : regarde-les.  Les 
voila  ! » 

A.  de  Lapradelle. 


Imp.  Dubois  et  Bauer,  34,  rue  Laffitte,  Paris 
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Rev.  xix.  11,  13. 

!**  And  I saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a white  horse ; and  he 
that  rode  upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteous- 
ness he  doth  judge  and  make  war.  And  he  was  clothed  with  a 
vesture  dipped  in  blood ; and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.’1 

i 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  sects  which  have 
most  condemned  all  resort  to  coercion  for  the  attain- 
ment or  vindication  of  moral  order  in  human  affairs, 
have  attributed  to  the  Divine  government  the  employ- 
ment of  force  without  stint.  While  trying  to  empty 
the  natural  realm  of  everything  terrible,  they  have 
believed  in  a preternatural  in  which  it  occupies  the 
i greatest  share.  Proclaiming  the  principle  of  love  to 
< be  the  one  heavenly  sentiment  which  lifts  us  into 
j|  affinity  with  the  Highest,  and  forbidding  in  its  name 
I either  retribution  or  constraint,  they  yet  threaten  us 
i at  the  hand  of  God  with  the  very  wrath  which  it  is 
! wicked  to  allow,  and  draw  pictures  of  penal  judgments 
j from  which  his  forgiveness  will  never  release.  They 
1 l 
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denounce  the  intrinsic  sinfulness  of  war;  yet  believe 
that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  Holiest 
commanded  it  in  its  most  exterminating  form.  They 
object  to  corporal  chastisement;  yet  devoutly  read 
that  Paul  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he 
struck  Elymas  the  sorcerer  blind.  They  disapprove 
of  the  punishment  of  death  for  even  the  most  revolt- 
ing crimes  ; yet  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
do  not  scruple  to  see  Peter  miraculously  visit  it  upon 
a lie.  They  seek  a kingdom  of  God  which  disowns 
every  agency  but  the  appeal  to  conscience  and  the 
pleading  of  affection  ; yet  expect  its  realization  in  an 
Advent  guarded  with  flaming  swords,  by  a Son  of  God 
bringing  “vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God/’  and 
through  the  sentence  of  sweeping  exile  into  an  “ ever- 
lasting fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.” 
Strange  inconsistency ! as  if  what  were  guilt  on  earth 
could  be  holiness  in  heaven ; and  the  universe  could 
be  administered  on  principles,  and  in  its  final  issues 
could  express  affections,  which  it  would  prove  a man 
unregenerate  to  feel ! It  only  proves  how  little  the 
human  mind  can  really  dispense  with  the  rule  of 
retributory  justice : how,  if  removed  from  one  part  of 
existence,  it  will  assert  itself  in  another ; how  love, 
when  separated  from  it,  though  aiming  to  set  itself 
forth  as  a divine  perfection,  turns  out  to  be  a human 
weakness;  and  how  the  stock  of  physical  force  and 
fiery  terrors  in  this  universe  is  felt,  after  all,  to  have 
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its  proper  function  and  its  ultimate  destination  in 
vindicating  the  Law  of  God,  and  securing  to  the 
good  its  final  triumph  over  evil. 

The  Christian  rule  of  “ forgiveness  99  (it  has  been 
shown)  does  not  enable  us  to  pardon  moral  guilt , but 
only  personal  affront . It  does  not  release  us  from  the 
obligations  of  justice,  which  constrain  us  to  deal  with 
men  according  to  their  character,  to  hinder  the  wrong 
and  help  the  right.  It  exempts  no  one  of  the 
resources  at  our  disposal, — persuasion,  discipline, 
power, — from  free  use  in  this  service ; and  if,  by 
letting  any  of  them  lie  idle,  we  permit  an  injustice 
we  might  prevent,  we  are  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
accomplices  in  its  perpetration.  Bodily  strength,  and 
the  skill  which  arms  it  with  mechanical  increase,  are 
as  much  intrusted  to  us  for  this  end  as  any  faculty  of 
thought  and  affection ; and  to  maintain  that  we  may 
employ  it  in  the  service  of  our  own  convenience  and 
luxury,  but  not  in  the  defence  of  innocence  and  the 
repulse  of  guilt,  is  an  incomprehensible  and  untenable 
paradox.  Indeed  everyone  who  puts  his  money  in  an 
iron  safe,  or  a chain  upon  his  house  door,  relinquishes 
his  reliance  on  the  appeal  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  accepts  the  aid  of  material  power.  And  if, 
further,  he  has  ever  restrained  the  arm,  or  chastised 
the  disobedience  of  a passionate  child;  if  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  servioes  of  the  police  to  arrest 
and  the  courts  to  try  the  offender  against  his  person  or 
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goods;  if,  in  short,  he  consents  to  have  a place  in 
civil  society  at  all ; he  has  engaged  himself,  by  active 
coercion,  in  resistance  to  evil,  and  in  his  private 
capacity  gone  to  war  with  the  delinquencies  he 
meets. 

Nay,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  every  historical  com- 
munity, the  ends  of  justice,  now  so  quietly  obtained, 
were  literally  accomplished  no  otherwise  than  by 
going  to  war . Natural  resentment,  individual  moral 
indignation,  rising  against  the  evil-doer  and  hurling 
him  out,  is  the  first  protection  which  heaven  provides 
against  unjust  aggression.  The  sympathy  of  observers 
prevents  the  strife  remaining  single,  and  soon  supplies 
a law  which  the  one  combatant  is  glad  to  accept,  and 
the  other  forced  to  obey.  The  neighbourhood  however 
long  continues  small  through  which  the  same  authority 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  weapons  of  personal  defence 
laid  down  on  its  behalf.  In  the  next  village,  or  the 
next  barony,  another  tribunal  is  obeyed  ; and  a dispute 
between  the  two  circles  is  settled  by  trial  of  local  arms, 
adjoining  districts  often  taking  sides.  A succession  of 
such  struggles  disengages  at  last,  and  fixes  in  distinct 
form,  the  moral  judgment  of  a wider  circle,  and  erects 
a court  of  larger  jurisdiction  to  interpret  and  enforce  it. 
But  while  private  feuds  are  thus  banished  between 
barony  and  barony,  they  may  still  break  out  between 
county  and  county,  till  by  similar  experience  a common 
feeling  is  found  which  covers  a broader  area,  and  insists 
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on  its  verdict  of  right.  With  widening  intercourse 
and  more  settled  relations  the  range  'of  public  law 
extends ; till  at  last  province  has  no  longer  border-wars 
with  province,  but  settles  its  cause  by  Imperial  appeal. 
Throughout  this  process,  what  is  the  moving  spring,  the 
real  natural  force,  which  conducts  the  march  of  security 
and  order  ? — what  but  the  human  indignation  at  wrong, 
— at  first  isolated  and  momentary ; but  gradually  feel- 
ing its  way  to  concurrence  in  expanding  circles,  till  it 
organizes  itself  into  national  law  ? Had  that  primitive 
anger  never  struck  a blow,  no  rudiment  of  social  rights 
would  have  appeared.  It  is  the  arms  of  yesterday  that 
have  won  the  field  of  justice  for  to-day;  and  the 
fairest  growths  of  peace  have  roots  not  unwatered  by 
blood.  And  after  all,  Law  in  the  last  resort  can  but 
economise  force,  and  does  not  dispense  with  it.  It 
transfers  the  weapon  from  the  private  to  the  public 
hand,  and  stops  the  lavish  violence  of  individual 
passion.  But  what  would  be  the  value  of  a judiciary 
without  an  executive  visible  behind  it  ? What  else  is 
the  whole  penal  administration  of  a country  but  its 
perennial  civil  war  against  its  own  incorrigible 
criminals  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  process  of  pacification 
which  replaces  the  warrior  by  the  judge  must  necessarily 
stop  with  the  limits  of  each  country.  As  the  barriers 
disappear  which  hinder  the  sympathy  of  land  with 
land,  the  sense  of  a common  justice  and  an  eventual 
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common  interest  cannot  fail  to  Bpread  ; and  already  its 
beginnings  are  traced  in  the  faint  and  uncertain  out- 
lines of  International  Law.  But  at  present  the  group 
of  European  nations  are  in  corresponding  relative 
positions  to  baronies  of  the  same  county,  ere  yet  there 
was  any  dominant  power  to  summon  them  to  its  tri- 
bunal ; and  as  the  struggle  of  castle  with  castle,  and 
the  alliances  of  chief  with  chief,  were  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  common  feeling,  and  working  out  the 
balance  of  a common  right ; so,  if  States  are  ever  to 
be  brought  into  a court  of  general  jurisdiction,  they 
have  yet  to  win  by  a like  experience  of  conflict  both 
the  code  which  is  to  be  there  administered,  and  the 
cosmopolitian  executive  which  shall  enforce  its  decrees. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  neighbours,  each  with  his  own 
trust,  his  own  conscience,  and  his  own  force ; bound 
to  keep  what  is  committed  to  us,  and  not  to  stand  by 
while  wanton  wrong  is  done.  For  these  ends  we  have 
no  guiding  law  but  the  sympathies  of  justice  which 
bring  States  into  generous  alliance  ; and  no  adminis- 
trative power  but  those  armed  battalions  which  are  the 
only  police  of  nations.  A people  without  an  army  is 
chargeable  with  more  than  folly.  It  refuses  its  fair 
contribution  to  the  police  of  the  world ; and  if,  while 
the  power  is  there,  it  selfishly  looks  on,  though  murder 
it  might  prevent  is  passing  before  its  eyes,  its  standard 
blazons  forth  a lie,  and  becomes  the  symbol,  not  of 
order,  but  of  anarchy.  As  the  feuds  of  individuals 
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and  clans  have  been  the  parents  of  municipal  law,  so 
the  hostile  collisions  of  nations  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions under  which,  if  at  all,  an  authoritative  code 
can  clear  itself  for  the  States  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  path  to  the  court  of  justice  lies,  alas ! through  the 
camp  of  war. 

If  this  be  so,— then  there  is  no  propriety  in  limiting 
the  right  of  using  force  to  the  case  of  self-defence. 
Even  using  the  word  in  its  widest  acceptation,  and 
understanding  by  the  nation’s  Self  not  its  territory 
only,  but  its  whole  essence  and  genius,  its  children, 
its  arts,  its  honour,  its  place  in  the  world,  still  it  is 
not  this  alone  for  which  it  holds  its  gift  of  strength. 
To  others  as  well  as  to  itself  it  has  to  see  that  right  is 
done ; and  if  with  Cain-like  sullenness  it  asks,  “ Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper  ? ” the  God  of  retributive  history 
replies,  “ Thy  brother’s  blood  calleth  to  me  from  the 
ground.”  The  justifying  plea  of  war  is  not  personal 
danger,  but  moral  equity ; which  indeed  gives  the  title 
to  protect  yourself,  but  also  imposes  the  duty  of 
protecting  others.  There  is  an  astounding  meanness 
in  this  doctrine  of  modern  casuistry,  that  an  injury 
may  be  resisted  if  it  be  against  yourself,  but  must  be 
let  alone  if  it  fall  upon  your  neighbour;  as  if  your 
sacred  person  in  particular  were  the  turning  point  of 
moral  good  and  evil  ; and  it  were  no  rule  that  the 
strong  are  to  help  the  weak,  but  only  that  the  strong 
may  help  themselves  1 Defend  yourself  by  all  means ; 
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bat  Bee  to  it  that  you  defend  yourself  because  it  is 
right  ; and  not  your  right  because  it  is  your  own. 
There  is  a curse  upon  selfishness  in  States,  not  less 
than  in  individuals.  Often  indeed  a nation  wins  its 
first  moral  greatness  in  struggles  for  its  own  freedom, 
and  from  the  sufferings  and  heroisms  of  that  time 
makes  up  the  earliest  crown  of  brilliants  that  history 
puts  upon  its  brow.  But  it  can  preserve  no  enduring 
nobleness  if  the  power  it  has  vindicated  be  used  in  no 
service  but  its  own,  and  amid  the  ferment  of  humanity 
it  cares  for  nothing  but  its  securities  and  gains. 
Generous  sympathy  and  self-denying  action  are  just 
as  indispensable  a discipline  for  a collective  people  as 
for  each  man  among  the  mass  ; if  you  despise  the 
wealthy  recluse  who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  country 
house,  without  a thought  that  disturbs  his  ease, 
whether  for  the  worthy  enterprises  of  his  equals,  or 
for  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the  village  at  his  Park- 
gate,  how  can  you  praise  a State  that  never  listens  to 
the  groans  of  oppression,  or  spares  its  cruse  of  oil  to 
feed  any  lamp  of  foreign  liberty  ? And  what  common 
action  can  a nation  have,  what  magnanimous  sacrifices 
can  it  make  for  others’  good  as  well  as  God’s  justice, 
unless  it  takes  its  responsible  place  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  world,  and  causes  its  voice  to  be 
respected  for  faithfulness  and  resolution  ? It  is  only 
foreign  matters,  problems  starting  up  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  States,  that  can  ever  call  a nation 
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out  of  itself,  and  by  directing  an  enthusiasm  abroad, 
clasp  it  in  genuine  unity  at  home.  Every  other 
influence  is  either  personal,  sectional,  or  world-wide  ; 
this  alone  finds  expression  for  the  country’s  heart,  and 
opens  for  it  its  distinctive  place  in  history.  Boast  is 
made  of  commerce,  as  knitting  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
between  land  and  land.  It  may  link  the  sea-board  of 
many  a latitude,  but  it  unites  the  hearts  of  none ; it  is 
rich  in  geographical  distribution,  but  not  in  historical 
creation ; it  is  the  expression  of  self-interest,  not  of 
self-forgetfulness  ; it  is  the  speculation  of  individuals, 
not  the  enterprise  of  the  State.  And  if  anyone  thinks 
that  its  grandest  scale  and  hugest  capital  can  constitute 
the  life  of  a great  people,  let  him  ask  the  muse  of 
history  what  she  has  to  tell  of  Phoenicia,  but  stupid 
traditions  of  monster  ships  and  universal  factories,  and 
vile  idolatries  and  Cornish  tin ; what  also  of  Carthage, 
except  her  one  military  effort,  and  her  one  great  hero 
whom  her  merchant  princes  hated  and  disgraced ; and 
what,  in  comparison,  of  sterile  Attica,  which,  in  the 
name  of  Europe  to  this  hour,  denied  its  earth  and 
water  to  Asiatic  despotism,  and  not  only  earned  a 
glorious  existence  for  herself,  but  on  the  field  of  the 
world  substituted  for  Oriental  monotony  the  priceless 
example  of  Hellenic  beauty,  simplicity,  strength  and 
wisdom.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  person  for  person  that 
puts  a soul  into  private  life,  and  makes  it  human  with 
pity  and  love ; of  class  for  class,  that  gives  to  a nation 
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manly  vigour  and  a fearless  brow ; of  nation  with 
nation,  that  touches  the  world  with  moral  nobleness, 
and  turns  history  from  a statistic  almanac  or  a volume 
of  price-currents  into  the  Epic  of  humanity, — nay, 
the  very  biography  of  God.  What  makes  the  sixteenth 
century  so  rich  a page  in  British  and  European 
annals  ? Do  you  suppose  it  was  the  mere  dogma  of 
Wittenberg  or  Geneva  ? When  the  dogma  triumphed 
the  glory  was  gone.  No  ! it  was  the  fellow  feeling  of 
one  struggling  Church  through  many  nations  ; the 
flash  of  pity  and  the  cry  of  shame  that  darted  on 
the  Netherlands,  crushed  and  tortured  by  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  ; the  eye  kindling  with  sympathy  towards  the 
young  life  and  faith  of  the  time,  watchful  against 
sacerdotal  conspiracy,  and  eager  for  openings  to  help 
against  oppression.  The  torpor  of  selfish  ease  was 
broken  ; foreign  ideas  stirred  the  intellect ; foreign 
admirations  moved  the  heart ; foreign  persecutions 
quickened  the  pulse  with  generous  resolve ; and  the 
high  consciousness  of  a responsible  place  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  the  courses  of  time  gave  to  England  a 
dignity  of  mien  and  thought  which  she  has  scarce 
known  since. 

No  doubt,  this  openness,  on  adequate  occasion,  to 
mingle  in  moral  struggles  of  the  world  involves  a 
readiness  for  war  ; and  must  be  regulated  by  the  clear 
sense  how  dreadful  is  the  scourge  of  war.  On  its 
miseries  and  horrors  I will  not  dwell ; they  are  suoh 
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as  to  render  a selfish,  a rash,  an  ill-ordered  war  the 
greatest  of  crimes ; but  they  are  not  such  as  to  justify 
ns  in  preferring,  when  we  can  prevent,  the  triumph  of 
wrong.  Those  who  in  this  argument  draw  in  detail 
the  picture  of  the  battlefield,  the  siege,  the  hospital, 
the  mourning  homes,  the  crippled  bodies,  the  wasted 
treasures,  involved  in  the  conflict  of  great  nations, 
practise  deception  on  themselves  and  contribute  little 
to  the  solution  of  the  moral  problem.  In  such  painting 
both  the  spirit  and  the  scale  of  these  things  are  falsely 
presented,  because  falsely  compared.  Wounds  in- 
flicted, wounds  received  by  men  acting  as  the  organs 
of  a higher  personality,  and  inspired  by  a sense  of 
fidelity  and  honour  to  a power  that  has  a right  to 
wield  them  at  its  will,  are  not  the  same  things  as  cuts 
in  the  private  flesh  made  upon  their  own  account ; not 
debasing  the  giver,  and  glorifying  the  suffering  to  the 
receiver.  And  however  awful  the  dimensions  of  this 
evil  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  individual 
observer,  taking  himself  as  the  unit,  and  multiplying 
that  unit  in  imagination  till  it  covers  the  statistics  of 
privation  and  death,  their  magnitude  is  very  different 
when  estimated  by  their  fractional  relation  to  the  unity 
of  a people’s  life.  Even  to  decimate  one  of  its  genera- 
tions, what  would  this  be  as  the  price  of  that  self- 
respect  and  faithfulness  without  which  the  very  terms 
of  existence  are  ignoble,  and  the  most  comfortable  of 
populations  is  nothing  but  a blot  upon  the  world? 
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Where  God  embodies  great  principles  in  historic  forms, 
and  makes  mighty  nations  the  organs  and  medium  of 
moral  conflict,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  arbitra- 
ment should  take  place  without  a piercing  shriek  of 
the  hour,  wailing  and  dying  down  the  winds  of  time. 
There  is  no  chloroform  for  earthquakes  ; the  giant 
mountain  heaves  and  cracks  with  its  throes  ; but  when 
the  equilibrium  returns,  the  villages  rise  again,  the 
plough  cleaves  again  the  resting  soil,  the  vine-trellice 
reappears  upon  the  slope,  and  the  Spring  field  smiles 
beneath  the  sun  once  more. 

The  objection  is  often  brought  against  the  morality 
of  war,  that  the  soldier  is  not  the  principal  in  the 
quarrel,  but  hires  himself  to  kill,  without  regard  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  cause.  The  remark  appears  to  me 
essentially  unjust  in  two  respects.  He  does  not  hire 
himself  out  to  kill ; killing  is  not  the  end  of  an  armed 
force,  but  only  the  possible  means  by  which  it  may 
enforce  its  defence  of  right.  As  well  might  you  say 
that  the  surgeon  exists  for  the  sake  of  wounding ; or 
that  the  apprehension  and  incarceration  of  a culprit 
by  the  police  was  kidnapping  a man  into  slavery.  And 
that  he  is  agent  of  a higher  authority,  obliged  to  act 
without  option  of  his  own,  is  equally  true  of  every 
public  servant.  The  Judge  engages  in  like  manner 
to  award  punishment,  not  excepting  the  alternative  of 
life  or  death,  according  to  the  law  as  he  finds  it, 
be  it  according  to  his  private  estimate  of  equity  or 
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not.  Nor  as  a general  rule  is  there  anything 
degrading  in  this  surrender  of  individual  judgment. 
To  go  into  the  hands  of  a lower  authority  than  our- 
selves is  indeed  debasing ; but  to  act  as  the  vehicles  of 
a higher  personality,  whose  decisions  have  natural 
right  over  us,  is  an  ennobling  sacrifice  of  self-will ; it 
quiets  the  egotism  of  the  part,  in  presence  of  the  Duty 
of  the  whole.  To  what  extent  precisely  this  renuncia- 
tion of  individual  judgment  may  go,  is  no  doubt  a 
delicate  question,  which  comes  back  upon  us  in  a 
hundred  forms,  and  has  to  be  practically  answered 
every  day  by  the  Statesman,  the  advocate,  the 
ecclesiastic, — in  truth  by  all  who  have  to  act  in  a 
representative  as  well  as  a personal  capacity.  And 
cases  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  which  the  private  con- 
science is  at  positive  variance  with  the  public, — is 
preoccupied, — like  the  mind  of  the  early  Friends, — 
with  intense  convictions  clashing  with  recognized 
national  obligations.  For  such  a conjuncture  what 
solution  shall  we  find?  Is  the  Christian  citizen  to 
violate  his  sense  of  Right  ? — Or  is  the  Commonwealth 
to  resign  its  claim  upon  him  ? Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ; it  is  the  Duty  of  the  State  to  enforce  ; it  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  resist ; till  out  of  the  moral 
struggle  between  them  the  disputed  problem  clears 
itself,  and  the  appeal  to  the  judicial  conscience  of 
humanity  has  been  adequately  heard  and  answered. 
Like  the  pleas  of  two  suitors  in  court,  such  con- 
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troversies  may  quite  well  be  honourable  on  both  sides ; 
and  only  by  the  trial  of  spiritual  strength  which  they 
involve  can  the  rude  public  conception  of  Bight  be 
purified  of  tyranny,  and  the  scruples  of  individuals 
discover  their  eccentricity.  But  these  are  exceptional 
collisions.  In  the  usual  course  of  national  history  we 
are  not  to  presume  on  any  such  contrariety  between 
personal  and  social  obligation ; and  where  they  are  in 
that  healthy  degree  of  accordance  which  a State  like 
ours  secures,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  of  a noble  mind 
in  becoming  the  executive  organ  of  national  resolve. 

Even  the  terrible  right— or  rather  the  stern  trust — 
of  Arms,  I do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  every  righteous 
State.  With  that  last  arbitrament,  however,  all 
questions  cease.  It  is  the  confession  of  something 
irresolvable  by  Reason,  irresolvable  by  Bight ; it  is  a 
solemn  appeal  to.  the  collective  forces,  spiritual  no  less 
than  material,  which  God  has  shut  up  in  our  humanity. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Christian  moralist  comes  to  the 
end  of  his  theme  ; owns  that  his  principles  avail  to 
settle  nothing  more ; that  all  beyond  is  indeterminate 
except  in  the  counsels  of  eternal  Providence.  In 
surveying  the  great  natural  relations  of  the  civilized 
world,  I have  endeavoured  to  draw  them  within  the 
lines  of  a Divine  order ; to  make  them  unconditionally 
amenable  to  universal  Moral  Law,  which  holds  all 
races,  times,  and  latitudes;  to  vindicate  (on  these 
terms)  the  conditional  right  of  each  people  to  its 
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special  genius  and  forms  of  good ; to  find  a place,  in 
this  view,  for  the  varieties  and  inequalities  of  men, 
their  local  love,  their  alien  languages,  their  inherited 
traditions ; to  insist  on  the  responsible  personality  of 
nations,  binding  them  to  veracity  and  honour,  and 
making  selfish  isolation  shameful ; and  to  show  that 
not  the  will  and  word  alone,  but  the  force  also,  of  a 
people  must  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  those  high 
trusts  for  which  it  has  a life  given  to  it  in  history. 

When,  in  the  light  of  these  thoughts,  we  look  at 
the  great  features  of  our  time,  signs  of  promise  meet 
ns  everywhere,  which  the  shadows  of  war  and  the 
cloud  in  the  west  are  insufficient  to  eclipse.  There  is 
a temper  abroad, — a league  of  silent  sympathy,  a 
consciousness  of  mutual  duty,  among  the  directing 
minds  and  earnest  classes  of  many  European  countries, 
in  the  presence  of  which  even  tyrannies  have  to  rest 
upon  their  character,  and  Superstition  to  make  terms 
with  Reason.  The  resurrection  of  a great  nation, — its 
sudden  entrance  among  us  with  the  seals  of  its  sleep 
broken  and  its  infirmities  left  behind,  is  naturally 
followed  by  a political  Pentecost,  which  pours  out  a new 
spirit  on  us  all.  Its  marvellous  examples,  of  heroic 
resolve,  of  wisdom  in  counsel,  of  moderation  in  act, 
have  been  upon  a scale  which  forbids  despondency  even 
under  irreparable  loss,  and  fills  us  again  with  living 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  world.  What  form  that 
future  may  assume  it  is  not  ours  to  see.  But  we  may 
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be  rare  it  will  harmonize  with  the  progressiyeness  of 
God’s  ways ; and  so  fair  is  its  first  gleam  that  the 
young  may  well  rejoiee  to  enter,  the  old  regret  to  leave, 
the  stage  on  whioh  it  will  appear. 


Liverpool,  1865. 
Lohdoh,  1870. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 


SO  much  has  been,  and  is  being,  said  and  written 
about  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  America,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider what  various  meanings  the  phrase  may  bear,  and 
what  has  already  been  done  or  attempted  towards  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  this  freedom  for  the  world. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  obviously  means  the  right 
of  the  peaceful  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  to  go 
to  and  fro  upon  the  seas  of  the  world,  free  from  all  perils 
or  restrictions  save  those  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
It  rests  upon  the  doctrine  of  international  law  which 
asserts  that,  outside  territorial  waters,  the  seas  are 
the  property  of  no  State,  but  equally  open  to  all.  It 
may  be  infringed  in  either  of  two  ways — either  by  the 
assertion  of  monopoly  or  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
by  a strong  naval  power,  or  bv  the  violence  and  dis- 
order of  piracy.  In  order  to  ensure  it,  both  of  these 
dangers  must  be  guarded  against:  naval  power  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  hands  that  will  abuse  it;  and 
the  seas  of  the  world  must  be,  somehow  or  other,  effi- 
ciently policed. 
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In  times  of  peace  the  freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  so 
long  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world  that  men  are  apt  to  take 
it  for  granted;  they  do  not  consider  how  it  came  to  be 
established,  or  what  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
maintenance.  Those  who  are  to-day  talking  and  writ- 
ing about  the  freedom  of  the  seas  are  thinking  only  of 
the  conditions  of  war.  Yet  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
times  of  peace  is  manifestly  the  more  important  aspect 
of  the  subject;  and  it  is  needful  to  remember  how  it 
came  to  be  established,  and  to  realise  that  it  is  by  no 
means  secure  beyond  possibility  of  challenge. 

Four  centuries  ago  the  doctrine  of  international  law 
which  declares  that  the  high  seas  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  nations  was  not  accepted.  On  the  contrary, 
a Papal  award  of  1493 — at  a time  when  the  Papacy  was 
the  supreme  international  arbiter — practically  gave  a 
monopoly  of  most  of  the  world’s  seas  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ; and  for  a century  thereafter  the  ships  of  all 
nations  but  these  voyaged  at  their  peril  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  monopoly 
wras  overthrown  by  the  first  great  victory  of  the  English 
fleet,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  threw 
open  these  oceans  to  the  mariners  not  only  of  England 
but  of  all  nations.  Even  then,  however,  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  was  by  no  means  established.  The  Dutch 
naval  supremacy  succeeded  to  the  Spanish,  and  practi- 
cally established  a Dutch  monopoly  of  all  waters  east 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  This  restriction  upon  the  free 
movement  of  peaceful  commerce  came  to  an  end  writh 
the  victories  of  the  English  Navy  over  the  Dutch  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  From  that  date  onwards  all 
the  open  seas  of  the  world  have  been  available  for  the 
ships  of  all  nations.  The  era  of  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
time  of  peace  is  thus  coincident  wTith  the  era  of  British 
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naval  supremacy.  It  is  a simple  and  undeniable  his- 
torical fact  that  the  British  Navy  has  never  at  any  period 
even  attempted  to  impose  a national  monopoly  of  the 
use  of  any  part  of  the  seas  of  the  world.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  if  another  power  succeeded  to  the  British 
naval  supremacy  it  would  never  be  tempted  to  misuse 
its  power. 

Even  when  the  claim  of  the  Spaniards,  and  later  of 
the  Dutch,  to  a monopoly  of  the  use  of  certain  seas  had 
been  destroyed,  there  still  remained  a grave  restriction 
upon  the  free  movement  of  peaceful  commerce  so  long 
as  piracy  was  rampant,  as  it  long  remained  in. many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  destruction  of  piracy  has  been 
mainly  the  work  of  the  British  Navy.  It  has  been 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Britain,  and,  of  course, 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  British  trade,  but  it  has 
been  equally  to  the  advantage  of  other  trading  nations. 
Thus  in  two  ways  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of 
peace  has  been  the  result  of  British  naval  supremacy. 
This  is  not  a national  boast,  but  a simple  statement  of 
historical  fact. 

Why  has  the  British  naval  power  never  been  abused 
to  restrict  the  trading  rights  of  other  nations  in  times  of 
peace?  The  question  is  important,  because  unless  the* 
causes  which  have  prevented  the  abuse  of  British  sea- 
power  would  be  equally  operative  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  sea-power  in  other  hands,  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  cannot  be  regarded  as  impreg- 
nably  secured. 

Part  of  the  explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
fhe  strength  of  the  tradition  of  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment among  the  British  peoples.  This  is  not  a uni- 
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versal  characteristic,  A still  stronger  factor,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  British  naval  supremacy 
was  most  unquestioned,  has  been  the  prevailing  econ- 
omic doctrine  of  the  British  people,  according  to  which 
all  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  trade  are  in  the 
long  run  harmful,  and  no  advantage  to  national  pros- 
perity is  to  be  derived  from  the  ruin  of  trade-rivals 
who  must  also  be  customers.  This  economic  doctrine 
is  not  held  by  any  other  nation.  It  led  the  British  power 
not  merely  to  abstain  from  the  attempt  to  enforce  a 
monopoly  of  any  sea;  it  led  it  even  to  throw  open  every 
port  which  it  controlled  as  freely  to  the  traders  of  other 
nations  as  to  its  own. 

But  there  is  a third  explanation,  yet  more  important. 
Though  a great  naval  power,  Britain  has  never  at- 
tempted, except  in  moments  of  crisis,  to  be  a great 
military  power.  She  has  always  known  that  any 
attempt  to  restrict  the  trade  of  other  nations  must 
arouse  opposition,  which  must  in  the  long  run  be  fatal 
unless  she  were  powerful  enough  to  crush  it.  Now 
naval  strength,  while  powerful  for  defence,  is  all  but 
powerless  for  decisive  offence,  unless  it  is  backed  by 
very  great  military  power.  For  that  reason  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Britain  to  abuse  her  naval  supremacy 
must  lead  to  wars  in  which  she  would  be  unable  to  force 
a decision,  and  in  which  her  foes  must  in  time  become 
more  and  more  able  to  challenge  her  on  the  seas.  The 
real  safeguard  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  peace 
has  therefore  been  that  naval  supremacy  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a power  which  did  not  possess  a great  army, 
and  knew  that  it  could  never  crush  any  great  land- 
power. 

If  these  conditions  were  ever  reversed,  it  is  safe  to 
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assume  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  would  be  again  endangered,  as  they  were  when 
Spain  was  supreme  at  once  on  land  and  sea.  If  naval 
supremacy  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  State 
(i)  which  was  so  formidable  on  land  as  to  terrorise 
other  powers,  (2)  which  was  not  inspired  by  a domin- 
ating tradition  of  liberty,  and  (3)  which  believed  in  the 
value  of  commercial  monopoly  and  the  destruction  or 
weakening  of  trade-rivals,  wre  may  be  very  sure  that 
restrictions  would  frequently  be  imposed  upon  the  use 
of  some  of  the  world's  sea-going  highways.  This  situ- 
ation would  arise,  for  example,  if  Germany  should  be 
completely  victorious  in  the  present  war.  It  is  true 
that  America  would  remain  unconquered.  But  America 
would  probably  not  risk  the  perils  of  war  (for  example) 
to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  or 
the  Suez  Canal  for  all  the  wwld. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas,  then,  in  times  of  peace* 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  as  secure  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  challenge.  Its  maintenance  is  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  supreme  naval  authority  and  the  duty  of 
sea-police  either  by  a common  government  of  the  civil- 
ised world  (which  is  still  far  distant),  or  by  some  power 
which,  owing  to  its  own  position,  traditions  and’ 
methods,  can  safely  be  trusted  not  to  abuse  this  supre- 
macy. This  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  civilised  world  will  not  overlook  it  by  concen- 
trating its  attention  upon  the  minor  question  of  the  free 
use  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war. 

In  time  of  war  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable 
that  full  freedom  of  movement  on  the  seas  should  be 
in  some  degree  qualified,  not  only  for  belligerents  but 
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for  neutrals.  It  has  been,  for  three  centuries,  one  of 
the  most  vexed  and  difficult  problems  of  international 
law  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  freedom  of 
movement  may  be  restrained  by  belligerent  action,  and 
it  must  be  recognised  that  during  the  course  of  these 
long  arguments,  Britain,  as  the  strongest  naval  power, 
has  been  led  to  assert  belligerent  rights  which  have  been 
widely  repudiated  by  neutrals.  But  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  international  law  arrived  at  cer- 
tain broad  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  in 
war,  and  therefore  as  to  the  qualifications  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  which  might  reasonably  be  imposed 
upon  neutrals.  Without  going  into  technical  details, 
these  broad  and  generally  accepted  principles  may  be 
defined  as  follows: — 

(1)  A belligerent  may  rightfully  endeavour  to  destroy 
or  hamper  the  sea-going  commerce  of  his  enemy  by 
seizing  or  sinking  his  ships  wherever  found.  But  in 
doing  so  he  must  (a)  safeguard  the  lives  of  all  non-com- 
batants, and  (b)  respect  neutral  property  carried  on  the 
enemy  ships. 

(2)  A belligerent  may  rightfully  seal  up  a part  or 
the  whole  of  his  enemy’s  coast-line  by  means  of  a 
“blockade,”  and  for  this  purpose  may  seize  or  destroy 
neutral  vessels  endeavouring  to  reach  the  blockaded 
ports.  But  he  may  only  do  this  legitimately  if  his 
“blockade  ” is  effective — that  is,  if  it  is  carried  out  by 
a naval  force  so  powerful  as  to  make  access  to  the 
blockaded  ports  manifestly  impracticable  except  by 
sheer  luck.  Failing  this,  all  his  actions  in  an  incom- 
plete blockade  are  illegal.  He  may  not,  of  course, 
blockade  a neutral  port  or  coast-line.  But  he  may  pre- 
vent the  ingress  or  egress  of  contraband  through  neutral 
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ports  by  intercepting  and  searching  the  neutral  vessels 
which  carry  them.  This  principle  was  established  by 
the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 


(3)  A belligerent  may  rightfully  prevent  the  access 
of  munitions  of  war  to  his  enemy,  and  may  seize  any 
neutral  ship  carrying  such  supplies  (known  as  “ contra- 
band ”).  A neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  ought, 
however,  always  to  be  brought  before  a properly  con- 
stituted prize-court,  save  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. On  the  judgment  of  the  prize-court  not  only 
the  contraband  cargo  but  the  ship  which  carries  it  may 
be  legally  confiscated. 

Such  are  the  three  main  principles  of  international 
law  affecting  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of 
war,  as  they  have  been  gradually  established  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries.  They  involve  (1)  that 
a belligerent  may  be  absolutely  deprived  of  the  right 
to  use  the  seas,  whether  for  peaceful  commerce 
or  otherwise,  if  his  enemy  is  strong  enough 
to  enforce  this;  and  (2)  that  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  may  be  qualified  in  the  case  of  neutrals  in  two 
well-defined  ways : (a)  their  ships  may  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  enemy  ports  on  pain  of  confiscation  or 
destruction,  by  means  of  a blockade,  provided  that  the 
blockade  is  really  effective;  and  (b)  their  ships  may  be 
confiscated  or  destroyed  if  they  attempt  to  carry  “con- 
traband” to  a belligerent.  But  these  restrictions  are 
subject  to  two  definite  provisoes.  First,  neutral  lives 
must  in  no  case  be  taken ; and  secondly,  neutral  pro- 
perty must  be  absolutely  respected  except  where  it  is 
contraband  destined  for  the  enemy,  or  where  it  is 
endeavouring  to  run  an  effective  blockade. 
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These  restrictions  obviously  impair  in  a serious  degree 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war,  especially  during 
a war  between  great  trading  states.  Accordingly,  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  a serious  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  this  restriction,  and  to  increase  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  even  in  time  of  war.  It  was  at  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907  and  the  subsequent  Naval  Confer- 
ence of  London  in  1909  that  these  attempts  were  most 
systematically  developed,  mainly  on  the  motion  of 
Britain.  The  subject  was  found  to  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  a great  variety  of  opinions  emerged.  But  we 
may  broadly  distinguish  three  main  points  of  view  in 
these  discussions,  the  British,  the  German,  and  the 
American.  The  British  aim  was  to  reduce  the  restric- 
tions upon  neutral  trade  to  the  maximum  possible  extent 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  chief  offensive 
weapon  of  a naval  power — the  weapon  of  attack  against 
the  trade  of  its  enemy.  The  German  aim  was,  as  fat 
as  possibly,  to  disarm  the  stronger  naval  power  while 
leaving  to  the  weaker  naval  power  every  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals. The  American  aim  was  to  abolish  all  restrictions 
upon  sea-going  trade,  belligerent  and  neutral  alike,  in 
time  of  war,  save  only  the  carriage  of  contraband ; thus 
depriving  sea-power  of  its  chief  weapon  of  offence. 
Each  of  these  three  programmes  was  in  effect  advo- 
cated as  a means  of  enlarging  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  thus  this  phrase  came  to  bear  very  different  inter- 
pretations. It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  rival  pro- 
posals, and  their  probable  effects;  though  none  of  them 
was  completely  successful. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  a reconsideration  of  the  rules 
of  naval  warfare  at  this  date  was  the  introduction  of 
a new  naval  weapon,  the  automatic  mine,  which  ex- 
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plodes  on  contact — first  used  on  a large  scale  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  drawback  of  the  auto- 
matic mine  is  that  it  cannot  (unlike  the  gun  or  the  tor- 
pedo) discriminate  between  a legitimate  or  an  illegiti- 
mate victim,  between  a belligerent  and  a neutral.  Its 
introduction,  therefore,  formed  a grave  peril  to  neutrals, 
and  would,  if  it  were  employed  without  restriction,  seri- 
ously impair  such  freedom  of  the  seas  as  remained  to 
them.  How  did  the  rival  views  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion ? 

Britain  proposed  that  all  mines  should  be  illegal ; or, 
if  this  could  not  be  accepted,  that  they  should  never  be 
laid  in  the  open  sea,  but  only  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  belligerents — in  home  waters  for  defence,  in 
enemy  waters  for  offence;  that  they  should  never  be 
laid  except  in  the  waters  facing  naval  ports,  so  as  to 
leave  trading  ports  open  to  neutral  ships  except  when 
formally  blockaded;  and  that  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  become  harmless  if  they  were  swept  from 
their  moorings.  Unanchored  mines,  she  proposed, 
should  be  entirely  prohibited;  or,  if  licensed  as  a 
means  of  defence,  to  be  thrown  out  by  a retreating 
fleet,  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  become  harm- 
less an  hour  after  being  released.  If  these  proposals 
had  been  accepted,  they  would  have  formed  a very 
material  safeguard  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
neutral  ships  would  have  been  saved  from  a deadly 
peril  against  wrhich  no  precautions  are  possible.  Apart 
from  the  traditional  restrictions  of  blockade  and  con- 
traband, the  seas  would  have  remained  safe  and  free 
everywhere  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  naval 
ports  of  belligerents.  But  Germany  would  have  none 
of  these  restrictions.  She  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
laying  mines  in  the  open  sea,  though  she  accepted 
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the  rules  (which  she  has  since  disregarded)  that 
anchored  mines  should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
become  harmless  when  released,  that  unanchored 
mines  should  have  only  a short  life  ot  mischief,  and 
that  minefields  should  be  notified  to  all  trading  coun- 
tries. She  thus  insisted  upon  a serious  restriction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war.  Her  motive 
was  obvious.  She  desired  to  use  the  mine  against  the 
naval  and  mercantile  shipping  of  the  stronger  naval 
power,  and  she  was  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  upon 
neutrals.  In  this  question  America  took  little  interest, 
but  on  the  whole  supported  Britain.  So  far  as  this 
question  was  concerned,  Britain  was  the  strongest  advo- 
cate of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  It  may  be  said  that 
British  interests  demanded  the  maximum  degree  of  free- 
dom for  peaceful  trade,  and  no  doubt  that  is  so.  But  a 
powder  whose  supreme  interest  it  is  that  other  powers 
should  be  free  to  use  the  seas  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  the  enemy  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas! 

Britain  also  put  forward  some  further  proposals, 
designed  in  the  interest  of  neutrals.  In  the  first  place 
she  proposed  that  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited  under  all  circum- 
stances; even  when  they  were  carrying  contraband, 
and  their  captors  were  not  in  a position  to  bring  them 
into  port,  they  must  not  be  destroyed ; if  they  could  not 
be  brought  before  a properly  constituted  prize-court, 
they  must  be  released.  This  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
British  rule  for  200  years;  a rule  enforced  by  her  own 
prize-courts.  How  great  a safeguard  it  would  have 
been  for  neutral  freedom  to  use  the  seas,  the  experi- 
ence of  this  war  may  testify.  But  Germany  would  have 
none  of  this  restriction.  She  insisted  upon  the  right 
of  destruction  in  the  case  of  neutral  ships  carrying  con- 
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traband,  without  waiting  for  a prize-court  to  determine 
the  legitimacy  of  the  captor’s  decision.  Here  again 
Britain  was  the  advocate,  Germany  the  enemy,  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  for  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  second  place  Britain  proposed  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  contraband,  mainly  because  in  modern  warfare 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  decide  what  are  and  what 
are  not  munitions'  of  war.  The  result  of  this  proposal, 
had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  been  that  neutral 
vessels  would  have  been  absolutely  safe  from  confisca- 
tion, as  well  as  from  destruction,  in  all  cases  except 
where  they  attempted  to  force  an  “ effective  ” blockade. 
Even  if  they  were  engaged  exclusively  in  carrying  on 
trade  for  the  enemy,  they  might  lose  the  enemy  cargoes, 
by  the  decision  of  a prize-court,  but  their  ships  would 
be  safe.  Germany  showed  herself  as  hostile  to  this 
restriction  as  to  the  others.  She  insisted  upon  the 
maintenance  of  contraband,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a pretext  for  destroying  neutral  vessels, 
and  received  here  the  support  of  America.  Once  more 
Britain  was  the  advocate,  Germany  the  enemy,  of  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  in  time  of  war. 

If  the  British  proposals  had  been  accepted  (and 
observed)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  neutrals  would 
have  profited  enormously.  The  seas  would  have  been 
freed  of  the  perils  of  mines.  Neutral  ships  could  have 
traded  uninterruptedly  with  belligerent  ports,  except 
where  these  were  blockaded  by  an  irresistible  force. 
They  could  have  carried  on  trade  for  the  belligerents 
without  any  risk  save  that  of  the  seizure  of  the  enemy 
goods  they  carried.  In  all  cases  save  blockade  their 
ships  would  have  been  exempt  from  seizure.  In  all 
cases  whatsoever  the  lives  and  property  of  their  crews 
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and  their  passengers  would  have  been  safeguarded 
against  all  risks  except  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the 
sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  traffic  of  belligerents  would 
have  been  liable  to  seizure  or  interruption,  subject  only 
to  the  provision  of  full  safeguards  for  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants.  Such  was  the  British  view  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  in  time  of  war.  It  marked  an  immense 
advance  on  anything  earlier  proposed. 

The  German  view  of  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of 
war  was  that  a belligerent  should  have  the  right  to 
make  the  seas  dangerous  to  neutrals  and  enemies  alike 
by  the  use  of  indiscriminating  mines;  and  that  neutral 
vessels  should  be  liable  to  destruction  or  seizure  with- 
out appeal  to  any  judicial  tribunal  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commander  of  a belligerent  war-vessel  any  part  of 
their  cargo  consisted  of  contraband.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  was  very  ready  to  place  belligerent 
vessels  on  the  same  footing  as  neutral  vessels,  and  to 
forbid  their  seizure  or  destruction  except  when  they 
were  carrying  contraband  or  endeavouring  to  force  a 
blockade.  In  this  way  she  hoped  to  deprive  the  stronger 
naval  power  of  its  principal  weapon  of  offence  — the 
attack  upon  enemy  commerce  — while  preserving  for 
the  weaker  naval  power  every  possible  means  of  doing 
harm  alike  to  enemy  or  neutral  ships.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  anxious  to  secure  to  belligerent  merchant- 
ships  the  right  of  transforming  themselves  into  war- 
ships on  the  high  seas.  Thus  a belligerent  merchant- 
ship  might  sally  forth  as  a peaceful  trader,  under  the 
protection  of  the  “ freedom  of  the  seas,”  arid,  so  long 
as  it  carried  no  contraband,  be  safe  from  interruption* 
from  the  enemy;  then,  picking  up  guns  in  a neutral 
port,  it  might  begin  to  sink  enemy  or  neutral  ships* 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  its  captain,  were 
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declared  to  be  carrying  contraband;  and  this  without 
reference  to  any  court  of  law.  Such  was — and  is — the 
German  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 


The  American  doctrine  was  simpler,  bolder  and  more 
honest;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  consis- 
tently maintained  by  American  publicists  ever  since 
1783.  It  was  that  all  private  property,  whether  ships 
or  cargoes,  and  whether  enemy  or  belligerent,  should 
be  exempt  from  seizure  or  destruction;  but  that  goods 
destined  for  a belligerent  government  should  (if  contra- 
band, as  such  goods  practically  always  are)  be  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiscation.  How  governments  are  to  be 
prevented  from  importing  goods  under  the  names  of 
individuals,  we  are  not  told.  This  is  the  American 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  has  been  preached 
so  ardently  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
a highly  individualistic  people,  who  draw  a sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  State,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  If  it  were 
established  and  enforced,  the  result  would  be  to  leave 
neutral  shipping,  in  certain  cases,  liable  to  destruction 
or  confiscation,  but  also  to  deprive  sea-power,  in  effect, 
of  its  principal  offensive  weapon,  the  attack  upon  enemy 
commerce.  On  that  ground  Germany  was  willing  to 
accept  it  (for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate),  provided  that 
the  weaker  naval  power  were  at  the  same  time  left  in 
possession  of  every  possible  means  of  doing  mischief 
to  enemy  and  neutral  shipping,  by  confiscating  or 
destroying  ships,  without  judicial  decision,  on  the  plea 
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stood  in  clear  antithesis  at  the  date  of  the  Declaration 
of  London  in  1909.  Some  advance  towards  the  Ameri- 
can view  was  made  at  that  conference;  with  the  result 
that  the  British  Parliament  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  stripped  sea-power  of  an  indispensable 
weapon.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, to  define  “contraband”  by  making  a list  of 
contraband  articles.  But  this  was  bound  to  be  unsatis- 
factory under  modern  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  cotton — a principal  ingredient  in  explosives — 
was  actually  put  upon  the  non-contraband  list. 

When  the  Great  War  opened,  no  one  of  the  three 
rival  views  had  triumphed.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
America  and  Germany,  all  belligerent  trade  was  liable 
to  interruption.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Britain,  neutral 
ships  were  liable  to  destruction  without  a judicial  deci- 
sion, and  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  mines. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  the  question  has  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  actions  of  both  sides,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  neutrals  have  received  these  actions.  But 
the  greatest  innovator  has  been  Germany.  (1)  By  declar- 
ing a blockade  of  the  British  Islands  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  ships  in  a week  were  able  to  reach 
British  ports  she  has  asserted  the  right  to  dispense  with 
“effectiveness”  in  a blockade,  and  has  therefore  enor- 
mously increased  the  risks  to  which  neutrals  are  exposed. 
There  has  been  no  effective  protest  against  this  claim. 
(2)  She  has  asserted  the  right  to  sow'  unanchored  mines 
indiscriminately  over  the  seas  in  spite  of  her  ow  n definite 
pledges.  There  has  been  no  serious  opposition  by 
Neutrals  to  this  claim.  (3)  She  has  asserted  the  right 
to  destroy  neutral  vessels  carrying  contraband  without 
judicial  decisions  not  merely  as  a rare  and  exceptional 
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measure,  but  as  a normal  measure.  No  effective  pro- 
test  has  been  made  against  this  claim.  (4)  She  has 
claimed  that  the  obligation  of  safeguarding  non-com- 
batant lives  is  adequately  met  by  leaving  men,  women 
and  children  in  open  boats,  in  stormy  seas,  and  far 
from  land;  a practice  hitherto  unknown.  Only  the 
feeblest  protest  has  been  made  against  this  claim,  and 
it  has  been  allowed  to  go  by  default.  (5)  She  has  asserted 
the  right  to  slay  enemy  non-combatants  at  sight.  Prac- 
tically no  protest  has  been  made  against  this  claim, 
except  on  the  ground  that  neutral  non-combatants  may 
happen  to  be  among  the  rest.  (6)  She  has  asserted 
the  right  to  destroy  all  neutral  property  in  enemy  ves- 
sels without  compensation.  No  protest  has  been  made 
against  this  claim.  (7)  She  has  asserted,  finally,  the 
right  to  destroy  at  sight  all  shipping,  enemy  or  neutral, 
which  ventures  to  traverse  any  areas  of  the  world’s  seas 
which  she  chooses  to  indicate,  including  some  of  the 
most  frequented  highways  of  sea-going  trade,  and  to 
take  the  lives  of  all  their  crews  and  passengers.  Against 
this  there  have  been  strong  verbal  protests,  and  one 
neutral  power  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations.  By  these  means  Germany  claims  to  be  estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

On  the  other  hand,  Britain  and  her  allies  have  also 
introduced  certain  innovations.  They  have  introduced 
what  may  be  described  as  “ bloekade-at-a-distance,”  a 
thing  unknown  in  earlier  usage,  but  rendered  necessary 
by  the  submarine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  blockade 
has  been  “ effective.”  They  have  asserted  the  right  to 
bring  neutral  vessels  into  harbour  to  be  searched  for 
enemy  goods,  and  against  this  practice  (which  does  not 
endanger  neutral  life  or  property)  there  have  been  strong 
protests,  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  which  it  causes. 
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They  have  also  proclaimed  the  intention  of  preventing 
jthe  ingress  and  egress  of  all  goods  to  or  from  enemy 
•countries,  whether  through  enemy  or  neutral  ports, 
whether  in  enemy  or  neutral  ships,  and  whether  “con- 
traband ” or  not.  For  this  the  practice  of  the  American 
Civil  War  presents  an  admitted  though  partial  prece- 
dent, so  far  as  concerns  the  interception  of  contraband 
consigned  to  neutral  ports  but  destined  for  the  enemy. 
But  this  precedent  does  not  cover  the  prohibition  of  the 
import  or  export  of  all  goods  of  whatever  character. 
This  prohibition  amounts  to  a new  definition  of  con- 
traband, according  to  which  it  would  be,  not  the  char- 
acter of  the  goods,  but  their  source  or  their  destination, 
which  would  make  them  illegal.  This,  in  itself,  would 
prove  a very  grave  interference  with  the  old  principle 
of  maritime  law.  But  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  the 
Allies  have  not  based  their  action  upon  a claim  of  right. 
Their  new  method  was  not  adopted  until,  in  the  first 
submarine  campaign  (February,  1915),  Germany  had 
undertaken  a campaign  of  mere  ruthless  destruction, 
disregarding  every  restriction  imposed  by  interna- 
tional law.  The  new  policy  of  the  Allies,  announced 
in  March,  1915,  was  definitely  put  forward  as  an  act 
of  reprisal  for  this  lawless  German  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Allies  have  never  taken  or  endan- 
gered the  life  of  any  neutral  citizen.  They  have 
never  sown  un anchored  mines  on  the  high  seas. 
They  have  never  killed  belligerent  non-combatants  at 
sea.  They  have  never  destroyed  neutral  property,  nor 
confiscated  it,  except  when  it  was  contraband,  and  then 
only  on  the  decision  of  a properly  constituted  prize- 
•court.  They  have  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment of  neutral  commerce,  except  with  the  enemy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  which  of  these  rival  exten- 
sions of  belligerent  rights  is  the  more  hostile  to  any 
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real  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Yet 
Britain  and  her  allies  do  not  employ  this  elusive  phrase 
as  it  is  employed  by  their  adversaries. 

What  will  happen  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  after 
the  war?  If  Germany  wins,  it  may  be  established  in 
the  German  sense : that  is,  belligerent  commerce  may 
be  made  as  free  as  neutral  commerce,  both  being  left  open 
to  very  great  restrictions  and  dangers;  but  if  the  Ger- 
man victory  is  complete,  and  she  becomes  supreme  on 
sea  as  on  land,  she  is  not  unlikely  to  forget  her  interest 
in  this  cry,  and  to  use  her  power  to  restrain  the  free 
movement  of  commerce  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure  : so  long  as  the  mili- 
tary spirit  continues  to  dominate  Germany,  her  action 
will  be  governed  solely  by  considerations  affecting  her 
own  military  interests — which  are  not  identical  with  the 
interests  of  neutrals. 

If  the  Allies  win,  it  is  likely  that  what  we  have  called 
the  British  interpretation  of  freedom  of  the  seas  will  be 
established;  that  is  to  say,  neutrals  will  be  safeguarded 
as  far  as  is  possible  consistently  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  chief  weapon  of  a naval  power,  the  right  of  attack 
upon  enemy  commerce. 

As  for  the  American  view,  which  draws  no  distinction 
between  enemy  commerce  and  neutral  commerce,  but 
only  between  private  property  and  State  property,  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  adopted  unless  America  is  able  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  peace.  And  there  are  two  reasons  for 
hoping  that  it  will  not  be  adopted,  in  the  interest  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  itself — the  freedom  of  the  seas 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  The  first  is,  that  it 
would  lend  itself  to  grave  disputes  and  to  graver  abuses. 
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Imagine  the  controversies  that  would  arise  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  cargoes  which  would  be  contraband  if  con- 
signed to  a government,  are  or  are  not  bona  fide  the 
property  of  individuals.  On  that  question  wars  might 
easily  arise.  Imagine,  again,  the  opportunities  which 
would  be  afforded  to  an  unscrupulous  belligerent  of 
sending  out  swarms  of  vessels  in  the  guise  of  trading 
vessels,  and  then  transforming  them  into  commerce- 
raiders,  preying  indifferently  on  enemy  and  neutral. 
A mere  prohibition  in  international  law  would  be  quite 
ineffective  to  prevent  this  abuse:  it  would  only  prove 
an  additional  trap  for  honourable  powers,  as  so  many 
of  the  existing  provisions  have  proved  to  be. 

But  there  is  a still  stronger  reason  against  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine.  In  modern  times  every  threat  to  the  liberty 
of  free  nations  has  come  from  a gueat  land-power.  In 
every  case  it  has  been  broken  against  the  resistance 
of  sea-power,  which  is  by  itself  unable  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  any  State,  but  is  very  strong  for 
defence.  To  disarm  sea-power  while  leaving  land- 
power  in  possession  of  all  its  weapons  of  offence,  as 
the  American  doctrine  would  do,  would  not  merely  be 
an  injustice  to  the  powers  which  depend  upon  sea-power, 
but  would  be  a positive  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  Sea-power  must  not  be  disarmed  unless  and 
until  land-power  is  equally  effectually  disarmed.  And 
this  will  not  be  until  the  danger  of  war  has  been  prac- 
tically brought  to  an  end.  Complete  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  time  of  war  is  therefore  an  impossible  ideal, 
because  it  cannot  be  justly  or  safely  established  until 
the  danger  of  war  itself  has  been  conjured  away. 

R.  M. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  J . J . Keliher  dc  Co.,  Ltd., 
Marxhalsea  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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Involving  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press  and  peaceful  assemblage. 


{From,  April  1,  1917  to  May  1,  1918J 


This  list  of  cases  is  compiled  from  the 
correspondence  and  press  clippings  of 
the  h^tional  Civil  Liberties  Bureau.  It 
is  by  no  means  a complete  record. 
The  Bureau  would  appreciate  infor- 
mation about  other  cases,  in  order  to 
publish  later  a more  inclusive  list. 
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THIS  briefly  annotated  list  of  prosecutions  under  war-sta- 
1 tutes  and  cases  of -mob  violence  due  to  the  war  is  published 
as  a matter  of  record  for  those  interested.  The  list  does  not 
include  cases  of  enemy  aliens  (except  one  of  mob  violence), 
spies  or  violations  of  the  draft  act  by  men  of  military  age. 
Further  information  about  the  more  important  cases  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  on  request. 

The  cases  are  set  forth  under  the  following  classifications. 

No.  cases 

Page  listed 

5 I.  Mob  Violence 101 

5 1.  For  alleged  personal  disloyalty . 78 

5 a.  General  cases  63 

9 b.  Forced  by  mobs  to  kiss  the 

flag  (a  special  group  of  cases, 
so  classified  because  of  their 
number) 15 

10  ' 2.  Industrial  causes : involving  pri- 

marily the  I.  W.  W 17 

11  3.  Political  causes:  involving  pri- 

marily the  Non-Partisan  League  6 

12  II.  ‘ Espionage  Act  and  Treason  Cases  71 

12  1.  Convictions  (up  to  May  1, 1918)  31 

12  a.  For  statements  in  private 

conversation  or  correspond- 
ence   12 

13  b.  For  statements  in  public 

‘ addresses  or  public  print. . . 11 

13  c.  For  distributing  literature . . 8 

14  2.  Cases  pending  May  1,  1918 ... . 26 

16  3.  Acquittals 14 

17  III.  Obstructing  the  Draft  Act 10 

18  IV.  Cases  under  War-time  State  and 

City  Laws 25 

20  V.  Interference  by  Public  Officials 

with  the  Right  of  Peaceful  As- 
semblage   10 

21  VI.  Search  and  Seizure 22 
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The  cases  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
An  alphabetical  index  to  cases  is  given  on  pages  23  and  24. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  all 
the  cases  throughout  involve  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  Social- 
ist Party  and  Non-Partisan  League.  Of  those  cases  which 
do  not,  all  but  a comparative  few  involve  citizens-  of  German 
descent. 

That  scores  of  cases  have  not  come  to  our  attention  through 
press  clippings  is  evident  from  the  published  statements  of 
the  Attorney  General  setting  forth  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions instituted  and  convictions  obtained. 

Under  date  of  April  24, 1918,  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  car- 
ried the  following  in  a statement  from  the  Dept,  of  Justice: 

“On  charges  of  interfering  with  operation  of 
the  draft,  3,465  persons  have  been  convicted  or 
have  pleaded  guilty,  and  181  have  been  acquitted. 

Under  the  Espionage  Act,  which  has  been 
stretched  to  cover  many  varying  cases  of  dis- 
loyalty, there  have  been  226  convictions  and  17 
acquittals.  Under  general  war  statutes,  228  have 
been  convicted  and  89  acquitted.  Twenty-three 
persons  have  been  found  guilty  of  making 
threats  against  the  President  and  ten  acquitted 
on  this  charge.” 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  June  8,  1918, 
showed  a total  of  1,180  persons  prosecuted  under  the  Espionage 
Act,  of  whom  210  plead  guilty,  142  were  dismissed,  125  con- 
victed and  31  were  acquitted.  The  remaining  672  cases  were 
pending  in  the  courts  on  that  date. 

Under  the  act  making  threats  against  the  President  a 
criminal  Offense,  there  have  been  a total  of  60  persons  prose- 
cuted, of  whom  23  plead  guilty,  2 were  dismissed,  12  convicted, 
and  2 acquitted.  Twenty-one  cases  are  pending. 

787  cases  have  been  brought  under  one  or  another  criminal 
statutes — many  of  which  have  to  do  with  utterances  in  speech 
or  print. 

As  compared  with  these  figures  the  cases  under  federal 
laws  in  the  Bureau’s  list  cover  about  17%  of  the  total.  The 
cases  of  mob  violence  are  doubtless  more  complete. 
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Including  all  reported  cases  of  violence  to  the  person  by  groups  of 
citizens  acting  without  authority  of  law.  It  is  significant  that  in  only 
two  cases  (Robert  P.  Prager,  and  the  Bisbee  I.  W.  W.  deportations)  were 
the  mob  leaders  prosecuted,  and  that  in  only  11  cases  out  of  124  do  our 
records  show  that  the  victims  were  prosecuted  by  the  authorities  for 
what  the  mob  charged  was  their ' disloyalty. 

1-  For  Alleged  Personal  Disloyalty. 

a.  General  Cases. 

4/8/17.  Baltimore,  Md. — Peace  meeting  addressed  by 
David  Starr  Jordan  attacked  by  mob. 

New  York  City. — During  the  summer  of  1917 

many  meetings  of  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  were  broken  up  by  soldier  mobs. 

7/2/17.  Boston,  Mass. — Peace  parade  of  Socialist  Party 
broken  up  and  headquarters  wrecked  by  mob  of  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

8/23/17.  York,  S.  C. — Rev.  W.  T.  Sims,  negro  preacher, 
lynched  for  alleged  opposition.to  the  draft. 

9/9/17.  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Several  Italians  shot  in  street 
riot  after  a loyalty  meeting. 

10/2/17.  Pasadena,  Cal. — Conference  of  Christian  Paci- 
fists broken  up  by  mob  of  Home  Guards. 

10/30/17.  Newport,  Ky. — Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  a pro- 
war radical,  kidnapped  and  horsewhipped  by  mob  “in  the 
name  of  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium.” 

11/15/17.  Newport,  Ark. — Rev.  J.  H.  Ellis,  negro  preacher, 
held  for  96  days  on  flimsy  charge  of  “treason.”  When  released 
from  jail  beaten  by  mob  of  white  citizens  and  officials. 

11/22/17.  Osakis,  Minn. — E.  H.  Stratemeyer  tarred  and 
feathered  for  alleged  disloyalty. 

12/4/17.  Hugo,  Colo. — Henry  Dutsch,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered by  Vigilantes  for  alleged  seditious  utterances. 
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$9/28/18.  Clarksville,  Ark. — -Frank  Oberlee,  tajrred,  feath- 
ered and  driven  out  of  town. 

3/28/18.  Hartford,  Ark. — Six  alleged  pro-Geymans  who 
were  later  declared  loyal  by  agents  of  Dept,  of  Justice,  beaten, 
forced  to  kiss  the  flag  and  thrown  into  jail. 

3/31/18.  Ashland;  Wis. — Prof.  E.  A.  Schimler,  tarred  and 
feathered  by  mob, 

4/2/18.  Lasalle,  111. — Dr.  J.  C.  Bienneman  ducked  in  canal 
and  ordered  out  of  town  after  being  forced  to  kiss  the  flag. 
The  stores  of  Henry  Mueller  and  Regas  Bros,  were  painted 
yellow. 

4/4/18.  Sulphur,  Okla. — H.  C.  Capers,  72  years  old,  head 
shaved  by  crowd  of  men  awaiting  draft  call,  for  alleged  pro- 
Germanism. 

4/5/18.  Collinsville,  iil.— Robert  P. -Prager,  lynched  by 
mob  because  of  alleged  pro-German  utterances.  Mob  leaders 
tried  and  acquitted. 

4/6/18.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.— Fritz  Monal  whipped  and 
forced  to  kiss'  the  flag. . 

4/7/18.  Seward,  Neb. — William  Grats  tarred  and  feath- 
ered for  alleged  pro-Germanism. 

4/8/18.  Mounds,  111.— Norman  M.  Harris,  editor,  beaten 
by  a mob  for  alleged  disloyal  utterances. 

- 4/8/18.  Hartford,  Conn. — Home  guards  broke  up  Socialist 
rally.  " 

4/9/18.  Monroe,  N.  Y. — A.  C.  Richter,  beaten  until  un- 
conscious for  remarks  opposing  the  draft. 

4/10/17.  Elk  City,  Okla. — Rev.  Wm.  M.  Hicks,  tarred  and 
feathered  for  promoting  World  Peace  League. 

4/11/18.  Ashland,  Wis. — Adolph  Anton,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered for  alleged  pro-Germanism. 

4/11/18.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Wm.  Prisse,  thrown  into 
a dough  bin  and  nearly  smothered  for  alleged  pro-German 
remarks. 

4/12/18.  Omaha,  Neb. — Mrs.  Margaret  Selby,  beaten  bj 
Lithuanian  women  for  alleged  insult  to  the  flag. 
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4/13/18.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — John  M.  Birkner,  tarred  and 

feathered  by  convicts  in  prison  while  held  on  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty. , 

4/13/18.  Medford,  Ore. — George  Maynard,  member  In- 
ternational Bible  Students’  Assn.,  iron  cross  painted  on  body, 
driven  from  town. 

4/13/18.  Montrose,  Mich. — Mr^.  Harley  Stafford,  tarred 

and  feathered  for  “disloyal  remarks.” 

4/14/18.  Holland,  O. — Three  men  tarred  and  feathered 

and  made  to  kiss  the  flag. 

4/15/18.  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Three  men  painted  yellow  by 
fellow  workmen  for  alleged  remark,  “To  hell  with  the  Liberty 
Loan.”  ' 3 ' 

4/16/18.  Woodlawn,  Pa. — Three  Austrian  workmen  tarred 

for  alleged  disloyalty. 

4/16/18.  Tulsa,  Okla. — John  Kubecka,  beaten,  tarred  and 
feathered  by  the  “Knights  of  Liberty”  for  alleged  disloyal 
remarks. 

4/17/18.  Pittsburg,  Pa. — Leo  J.  Eschman,  mobbed  by  300 

munition  workers,  led  by  girls. 

4/17/18.  Newellton,  La. — Wm.  A.  Hunter,  68  years  old, 
tarred  and  feathered  for  not  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  though 
he  had  bought  $5,000  worth. 

4/19/18.  Collinsville,  Okla. — Henry  Rheimer,  hanged  by 

mob  till  almost  dead  because  suspected  of  disloyalty. 

4/20/18.  Clovis,  N.  M. — L.  Smith,  a Socialist,  tarred  and 

feathered. 

4/21/18.  Firewater,  Ore. — Unknown  person,  rescued  from 
mob  which  threatened  to  lynch  him  for  distributing  circular 
attacking  suppression  of  “The  Finished  Mystery.” 

4/22/18.  McPherson,  Kans. — Walter  Cooperider,  tarred 

and  feathered  for  alleged  seditious  remarks,  His  father,  a 
bed-ridden  man  90  years  old,  forced  to  kiss  the  flag. 

4/22/18.  Canonsburg,  Pa. — Stephen  Melanos,  a Greek, 
thrown  into  a creek  for  refusing  to  buy  a Liberty  Bond. 

4/23/18.  Wynnewood,  Okla. — Claud  Watson,  a farmer. 
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tarred  and  feathered  by  50  . drafted  men  waiting  ;to  entrain. 
Negro  was  hired  to  lash  his  back.  * . 

4/25/18.  Bessemer,  .Ala. — J.  'Will  McNabb,  handcuffed  to 
a-  post  for  three  hours  for  alleged  disloyalty. 

4/26/18.  % New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — S.  H.  Chovenson,  Rutgers' 
student",  secretary  Socialist  local,  covered  with  molasses  and 
feathers  by  fellow-students  for  alleged  disloyalty.  ' 

' 4/27/18.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — George  Geanapolus,  tarred 
and  feathered  by  a mob  of  business  men  for  refusal  to  buy  a 
bond  and  to  aid  the  Red  Cross. 

4/27/18.  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Unknown  foreigner,  tarred  and 
feathered  for  making  remarks  against  the  Liberty  Loan. 

4/27/18.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Carl  Schultz,  intimidated  * 
by  “Knights  of  Liberty”  who  placed  rope  around  his  neck  and 
caused  him  to  leave  town. 

, 4/27/18.  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. — Otto  Scharf  and  Rudolph 
Gnstoff,  painted  yellow  and  forced  to  kiss  the  flag  by  mob. 

4/30/18.  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. — Charles  Franke,  E.  J. 
French,  W.  B.  Duncan  and  C.  B.  Griff en,  taken  from  jail  and 
tarred  and  feathered  for  selling  “The  Kingdom  News,”  a peri- 
odical of  the  International  Bible  Students’  Assn. 

4/30/18.  Robinson,  Pa. — Albert  Phillips,  tarred  and  feath- 
ered by  Austrians  for  refusal  to  buy  bonds  and  support  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  and  Red  Cross. 

6.  Mob  Violence— Forced  by  Mobs  to  Kiss  the  Flag. 

12/20/17.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.— George  Carlisle. 

2/2/18.  Canton,  O. — Harry  Rogalski. 

2/28/18.  Connellsville,  Pa. — Tony  Senkis,  also  painted 
green  by  the  mob. 

2/28/18.  Trenton,  N.  J. — Eliz.  and  Margaret  Paine.  . 

3/3/18.  Boston,  Mass. — Unknown  young  man. 

3/28/18.  Lewistown,  Mont. — Edward  Foster. 

-3/28/18.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Harry  Meyer. 

4/2/18.  Canton,  O. — Wm.  Zerbe. 
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4/2/18.  Fremont,  O. — Fred  K.  Bollman,  Fred  Kolbe. 
4/4/18.  Athens,  111. — John  W.  Rynders. 

4/8/18.  Reno,  Nev. — W.  Merriman. 

4/9/18.  Lincoln,  Neb. — C.  H.  Peter. 

4/17/18.  Portchester,  N.  Y. — Louis  Dudas.  * 

4/27/18.  Anaconda,  Mont. — H.  C.  Lind. 

4/29/18.  Cleveland,  O. — German  musician,  name  unknown. 


2.  Industrial  Causes 

Involving  primarily  the  I.  W.  W. 

7/10/18.  Jerome,  Ariz. — Seventy  miners  loaded  into  cattle 
cars  and  sent  into  California  by  gunmen  of  the  United  Verde 
Copper  Co. 

7/12/17.  Bisbee,  Ariz. — Over  1,000  miners  forcibly  de- 
ported from  their  homes  to  the  desert  by  loyalty  league  organ- 
ized by  employers.  Many  deported  were  I.  W.  W.  members. 

7/23/17.  Aberdeen,  S.  D. — G.  J.  Bourg,  I.  W.  W.  organizer, 
seized  and  taken  to  jail,  later  put  into  an  auto  with  Chief  of 
Police  and  two  others,  taken  outside  of  town  where  mob  of 
business  men  beat  him  with  clubs  while  he  was  held  face  to 
the  ground. 

8/1/17.  Butte,  Mont. — Frank  Little,  member  executive 

board  I.  W.  W.  hanged  by  masked  mob. 

8/11/17.  Oakland,  Cal. — I.  W.  W.  headquarters  wrecked 

by  mob  of  soldiers. 

8/22/17.  Duluth,  Minn. — I.  W.  W.  hall  wrecked  by  mob 

of  soldiers. 

8/29/17.  Franklin,  N.  J. — John  Avila,  I.  W.  W.  organizer, 

taken  in  an  auto  to  the  woods  and  hung  to  a tree  by  Chief 
of  Police  and  mob  of  business  men.  Cut  down  when  uncon- 
scious. 

10/4/17.  Stuttgart,  Ark. — Luck  Laur,  whipped,  tarred 
and  feathered  and  driven  out  of  town  for  being  an  I.  W.  W. 

11/9/17.  Tulsa,  Okla. — 17  I.  W.  W.  prisoners  taken  forci- 
bly from  the  police,  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered  “in  the  name  ; 
of  the  women  and  children  of  Belgium,”  by  mob  of  citizens 
and  officials  calling  themselves  “The  Knights  of  Liberty.” 
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11/17717.  Red  Lodge,  Mont.— Sec’y  Finnish  I.  W.  W.,  and 
several  other  labor  leaders  beaten  and  tortured  by  mining 
company  representatives,  after  mock  hearings  in  the  court 
house. 

11/28/17.  Red  Lodge,  Mont.— Emil  Koski,  I.  W.  W.  mem- 
ber, beaten  by  Liberty  Committee. 

1/5/18.  Seattle,  Wash. — Piggott  Printing  Co.  (printer  of 
Industrial  Worker  and  Seattle  Call),  plant  wrecked  by  mob 
of  sailors. 

2/20/18.  Bntte,  Mont.— Mell  Hathaway,  I.  W.  W.  member, 
horse-whipped  and  driven  out  of  town.  Not  found  since. 

3/17/18.  Yerington,  Nev. — I.  W.  W.  organizer,  tarred  and 
feathered  for  “incendiary  remarks.” 

3/9/18.  Yakima,  Wash. — H.  B.  Myers,  Sec’y  I.  W.  W., 
tarred  and  feathered. 

4/13/18.  Muskogee,  Okla. — J.  A.  Lewis,  I.  W.  W.  organ- 
izer, taken  from «j ail  and  deported. 

4/15/18.  Jerome,  Ariz. — Wm.  Waldrop,  I.  W.  W.  organ- 
izer, tarred  and  feathered. 

3.  Political  Causes 

Involving  primarily  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

2/12/18.  Lakefield,  Minn. — James  Manahan,  Non-Partisan 
League  attorney,  driven  out  of  town. 

3/8/18.  Kenyon,  Minn. — George  Breidel,  N-P.  League 
organizer,  dragged  from  a moving  picture  show  and  put  on  an 
outgoing  train. 

4/4/18.  Mineola,  Texas. — Several  organizers  of  Non- 
Partisan  League  badly  beaten  and  driven  out  of  town. 

4/26/18.  Winlock,  Wash.— Alfred  Knutson  and  W.  R. 
Edwards,  organizers  for  the  Non-Partisan  League,  tarred  and 
driven  out  of  town. 

4/29/18.  Winlock,  Wash. — W.  R.  Edwards,  tarred  and 
driven  out  of  Toledo,  near  Winlock,  second  time. 

4/29/18.  Sultan,  Wash. — Joseph  O.  Golden,  Non-Partisan 
League  organizer,  seized  and  taken  in  auto  by  young  thugs, 
tarred,  feathered  and  beaten  with  a revolver. 
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n.  ESPIONAGE  ACT  AND  TREASON  CASES. 

{Including  also  cases  under  act  relating  to  threats  against  the  President) 

1.  Convictions. 

a.  For  Statements  in  Private  Conversation  or 
Correspondence. 

12/13/17.  Seattle,  Wash. — Louise  Olivereau,  sentenced  to 
10  years  on  several  indictments,  charging  interference  with 
the  draft. 

1/17/18.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — Paul  Bosko,  15  years  for 
talk  about  conscription. 

1/31/18.  Tacoma,  W'ash. — Seven  I.  W.  W.’s,  five  years, 
for  alleged  disloyal  remarks  made  in  conversation. 

2/24/18.  Van  Meter,  la. — Abe  Moored  convicted  of  alleged 
attack  on  Red  Cross  and  recommending  resistance  to  the  draft. 

3/9/18.  Fargo,  N.  D. — Robert  Harden,  an  I.  W.  W.,  2 yrs. 
for  threatening  the  life  of  President  Wilson. 

3/14/18.  Scranton,  Pa. — George  Smith,  lined  $50  for  cir- 
culating false  reports  about  the  Navy. 

3/21/18.  Burlington,  Vt. — Harold  Mackley,  15  years  for 
disloyal  remarks. 

3/ — /18.  Elizabeth,  W.  Va.— H.  E.  Kirchner,  2 years  for 
seditious  utterances. 

4/5/18.  Toledo,  O. — Elias  Gracely,  convicted  on  charge  of 
threatening  the  President. 

4/11/18.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.— Conrad  Kornemann,  convicted 
for  denouncing  the  Liberty  Loan  in  a private  letter. 

4/18/18.  Lincoln,  Neb. — Rev.  H.  JH.  Hendricksen,  con- 
victed of  obstructing  recruiting  and  enlistment. 

4/18/18.  Pendleton,  Ore. — Wm.  Isensee,  fined  $500,  sen- 
tenced to  30  days  for  alleged  disloyal  remarks  to  bond-selling 
committee. 

6.  Convictions — For  Statements  in  Public  Addresses 
or  Public  Print. 

10/4/17.  Davenport,  Iowa. — Daniel  Wallace,  20  years  for 
a speech  on  conscription  and  the  war. 

10/22/17.  Trenton,  N.  J. — Frederick  Krafft,  former  So- 
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dalist  candidate  for  Governor,  5 years  and  $1,000  for  criticism 
of  conscription  in  a street  comer  speech. 

10/26/17.  Mankato,  Minn. — A.  L.  Sugarman,  State  Sec’y 
Socialist  Party,  3 years  for  a speech  about  conscription. 

10/31/17.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Thomas  Cornell,  2 years  for  a 
speech  calculated  to  interfere  with  recruiting. 

* 12/1/17.  San  Juan,  P.  R. — Vincente  Baibas,  8 years  and 
$4,000  fine  for  an  editorial  in  his  paper  as  to  drafting  of  Porto 
Bicans  who  had  declined  U.  S.  citizenship. 

12/18/17.'  Fargo,  N.  D. — Kate  Richards  O’Hare,  5 years 
for  “discouraging  enlistments.”  See  pamphlet  published  by 
N.  C.  L.  B.  Appealed,  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

3/8/18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — A.  H.  Steinbeck,  editor  of  “Re- 
publican Headlight,”  fined  $200  for  an  alleged  seditious 
editorial. 

• * 

3/19/18.  Providence,  R.  I.*— Joseph  M.  Coldwell,  State 
Sec’y  Socialist  Party,  convicted  under  Espionage  Act  for 
criticising  the  imprisonment. of  several  conscientious  objectors 
as  deserters. 

4/5/18.  Marinette,  Wis. — Rev.  C.  H.  Auerswald,  fined 
$100  and  costs  for  seditious  utterances.  * 

4/19/18.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — J.  O.  Bentall,  Socialist  can- 
didate for  Governor,  and  J.  A.  Peterson,  Republican  nominee 
for  U.  S.  Senate,  sentenced  to  5 and  4 years,  respectively,  for 
speeches  and  articles  during  their  campaign  activities. 

• 4/30/18.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Robert  Goldstein,  10  years 
and  $5,000  for  producing  film  “Spirit  of  ’76”  disparaging  the 
British  Government. 

c.  Convictions  for  Distributing  Literature. ' 

6/16/17.  Topeka,  Kans. — I.  T.  Boutwell,  6 months  for 
distributing  leaflet  “A  Good  Soldier,”  by  Jack  London,  to 
drafted  men. 

11/2/17.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — 26  Socialists  sentenced  from 
1 to  2 years  for  circulating  a petition  charging  unfair  adminis- 
tration of  the  draft. 

11/2/17.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Wm.  J.  Head,  State  Socialist 
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Secretary,  sentenced  to  3 years  and  $500  fine  for  circulating 
a petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  draft  law.  Appealed. 

11/17/17.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Clinton  Pierce,  et  al,  4 Socialists  * 
convicted  for  distributing  leaflet,  “The  Price  We  Pay.” 
Appealed. 

12/21/17.  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Charles  T.  Schenck  and  Dr. 
Eliz.  Baer,  donvicted  of  conspiracy  for  distributing  pamphlet 
advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Draft  Act.  Appealed. 

1/11/18.  Denver,  Colo. — Perley  Doe,  18  months  for  cir- 
culating chain  letter  criticising  the  accuracy  of  statements 
that  the  war  was  brought  on  by  Germany’s  breaking  her 
pledges.  Appealed. 

1/ — /18.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — D.  T.  Blodgett,  20  years  for 
circulating  leaflet  advocating  not  re-electing  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  conscription. 

3/21/18.  Burlington,  Vt. — Rev.  C.  A.  Waldron,  15  years 

for  distributing  a religious  pacifist  pamphlet. 

2.  Indictments  Found,  Trial  Pending 

(or  held  since  May  1st) 

0/28/17.  Chicago,  111. — 109  I.  W.  W.  leaders  on  trial  for 

conspiracy  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  various  war  statutes. 

11/17/17.  Fresno,  Cal.— 35  I.  W.  W.’s  indicted  under 
Espionage  Act  for  obstructing  war  industries. 

11/24/17.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary  and 

others,  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  attempting  to  mail  non- 
mailable matter. 

11/26/17.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Max  Eastman,  Floyd  Dell, 

C.  Merrill  Rogers,  Arthur  Young,  John  Reed,  H.  J.  Glinten- 
hamp  and  Josephine  Bell,  editors  and  writers  in  “The  Masses,” 
indicted  for  publishing  articles  and  cartoons  interfering  with 
enlistments. 

11/ — /17.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Former  U.  S.  Senator  R.  F. 
Pettigrew,  indicted  under  the  Espionage  Act  for  writing  in 
opposition  to  the  war. 

11/ — /17.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — C.  J.  Henninger  and  A.  Jablow- 

sky,  indicted  for  attributing  sordid  motives  to  people  eager 
for  war. 
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12/1/17.  Portland,  Ore. — Floyd  Ramp,  a Socialist,  indicted 
for  alleged  seditious  utterances  to  a crowd  of  draftees. 

12/7/17.  .St.  Loqis,  Mo. — Harry  Turner,  editor '“Much 
Ado,”  indicted  for  alleged  disloyal  sentiments  expressed  in 
private  fetters. 

12/— /17.  • Hilland,  S.  D. — Fred  Fairchild,  indicted  under 
Espionage  Act  for  stating  in  argument  that  he  would  refuse 
to  serve  if  drafted.  * 1 

1/28/18.  Kansas  City,  Kan. — Dr.  Adolph  Koerber,  arrested 
on  indictment  alleging  seditious  utterances. 

2/6/18.  Evansville,  Ind. — Tobias  Haupt,  labor  leader,  held 
in  $10,000  bail  for  violation  of  Espionage  Act,  for  making  a 
casual  remark  to  a fellow  workman.  • 

2/8/17.  Sacramento,  Cal. — 55  I.  W.  W.  members,  indicted 
for  violation  of  Espionage  Act,  on  charge  of  fomenting  strikes. 

2/13/18.'  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — Will  Martin,  indicted  for 
seditious  remarks. 

2/— /18.  Tonopah,  Nev. — A1  Shidler,  active  Socialist,  in- 
dicted for  seditious  utterances. 

3/5/18.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Indictments  against  Ludwig 
Sehaufhauserf  and  Henry  Nagel  for  advocating  that  citizens  of 
U.  S.  should  not  aid  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  . . , 

3/5/18.  Fargo,  N.  D.— J.  H.  Wishek,  indicted  for  alleged 
remark  that  “banks  having  large  holdings  of'  Liberty  Bonds 
are  unsafe  for  people  to  keep  their  money  in.” 

3/11/17.  Chicago,  111. — Victor  Berger,  Louis  Engdahl, 
Adolph  Germer,  Wm.  Kruse  and  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  in- 
dicted for  conspiracy  to  violate  Espionage  Act  through  the 
war  statements  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

3/15/18.  Wichita,  Kans. — 35  I.  W.  W.’s  indicted  under 
Espionage  Act  for  “disloyalty.” 

3/22/18.  New  York  City. — Scott  Nearing,  indicted  for 
writing  a pamphlet,  “The  Great  Madness.”  •' 

3/23/18.  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  indicted 
for  a signed  communication  to  the  Kansas  City  “Star”  about 
a speech  delivered  by  her  on  the  war  and  profiteers. 
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3/ — /18.  New  York  City. — Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  in- 
dicted for  articles  in  his  personal  periodical,  “A  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness.” 

4/3/18.  Monroe,  La. — Sarah  Story,  76  years  old,  indicted 
for  distributing  "The  Finished  Mystery.”  Fred  Gaebler  in- 
dicted for  alleged  seditious  utterances. 

4/10/18.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Onofray  Marakenko,  indicted 
for  alleged  attempt  to  induce  Russians  here  to  oppose  the  war. 

4/17/18.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Rev.  M.  D.  Collins,  Rev. 
E.  C.  Shutt  and  Wm.  Wagner,  indicted  for  alleged  disloyal 

utterances. 

4/23/18.  Richmond,  Ky. — David  M.  Meyers,  indicted  for 

alleged  disloyalty  and  draft  obstruction. 

4/28/18.  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Ed.  McNally,  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  indictment  for  alleged  disloyal  remarks. 

3.  Acquittals  in  Espionage  Act,  Draft  Act 
and  Treason  Cases. 

7/11/17.  Baltimore,  Md. — R.  E.  Baker  and  J.  M.  Wilhide, 

acquitted  of  violation  of  Section  3 of  the  Espionage  Act  in 
distributing  "The  Price  We  Pay”  at  a recruiting  meeting. 

10/18/17.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Adolph  Germer  et  al, 

acquitted  on  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  draft  act  in 
circulating  “The  Price  We  Pay,”  and  the  Socialist  Party 
“Proclamation  and  War  Program.”"' 

10/25/17.  Louisville,  Ky. — Edmund  Groeschl,  acquitted  of 
violation  of  Espionage  Act  in  distributing  Socialist  Labor 
Party  leaflet  about  conscription. 

10/ — /17.  Bay  City,  Mich. — John  Peterson,  acquitted  of 

violation  of  Espionage  Act,  by  wearing  button  inscribed  “Not 
a dollar,  not  a man  for  war.” 

1/27/18.  Butte,  Mont. — Ves  Hall,  acquitted  of  violation  of 

Espionage  Act  in  cursing  the  President. 

2/7/18.  Denver,  Colo. — W.  B.  Tanner,  jury  disagreed  on 

charge  of  attempting  to  cause  disloyalty  and  to  obstruct  re- 
cruiting by  remarks  in  private  conversation.  Later  acquitted. 

2/9/18.  Denver,  Colo. — Orlando  Hitt,  acquitted  on  charge 
of  seditious  utterances  in  private  conversation. 
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< 2/15/18.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Paul-,  Hennig,  acquitted  of 

charge  of  treason  for  alleged  tampering  with  torpedo  gyro- 
scope parts. 

3/14/18.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 13  Montenegrins  acquitted  by 
direction  of  Judge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  draft. 

3/19/18.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Joseph  Zimmerman,  Socialist, 
acquitted  of  charge  of  violation  of  Espionage  Act,  seditious 
utterances  in  a public  speech  advocating  the  withdrawal  of 
the  U.  S.  from  the  war. 

3/23/18.  Baltimore,  Md.— Edw.  Otis,  Russian  sailor,  ad- 
quitted  of  charge  of  tampering  with  steering  gear  of  ship. 

3/26/18.  Philadelphia,  Pa.^ — Adolph  Werner  and  Martin 
Darkow,  editors  of  Philadelphia  “Tageblatt,”  acquitted  on 
charge  of  treason,  based  on  alleged  pro-German  editorials. 

4/ — /18.  Shreveport,  La. — State  Senator  S.  J.  Harper, 
acquitted  of  wilfully  interfering  with  military  forces  in  dis- 
tributing pamphlet. 

4/13/18.  Kansas  City,  Kans. — Eva  Harding  and  several 
others,  acquitted  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Draft  Act. 

IH.  OBSTRUCTING  THE  DRAFT  ACT. 

• Including  only  those  cases  in  which  individuals  were  charged  with 
inducing  men  of  military  age  npt  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  act.  The  very  numerous  court  cases  of  men  of  military  age  who 
refused  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  act  are  omitted.  (Records  of  De- 
partment of  Justice,  June  8,  1918,  show  4,0f>4  prosecutions  for  failure  to 
register,  and  430  for  evading  or  aiding  in  evading  other  provisions  of  the 
draft  act.) 

6/15/17.  Orofino,  Idaho. — Edw.  Hofstede,  in  jail  five 
months  before  trial,  sentenced  to  4 months  on  charge  of  ad- 
vising young  men  not  to  register. 

6/— -/17.  Columbus,  Ohio. — A.  A.  Hennacy  and  H.  E. 
Townsley,  2 years  for  advising  refusal  to  register. 

7/21/18.  Cleveland,  O. — C.  E.  Ruthenberg,  C.  Baker  and 
A.  Wagenknecht,  1 year  for  inducing  man  not  to  register. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  sentence  1/15/17. 

10/12/17.  Freeport,  Ill.-rJames  Cully,  convicted  of  incit- 
ing resistance  to  conscription. 

‘ 10/23/17.  New  York,  N.  Y. — C.  R.  Cheyney  and  L.  C. 
Fraina,  30  days  each  for  conspiracy  to  violate  Draft  Act,  by 
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remarks  made  in  public  meeting  on  conscientious  objectors. 
Appealed.  0 

10/23/17.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — J.  O.  Bentall,  active  So- 
cialist, sentenced  to  1 year  for  advising  men  not  to  register.  1 

10/ — /17.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 16  Socialists  indicted  for  1 
conspiracy  for  advising  men  not  to  register.  1 

1/16/18.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Emma  Goldman  and  Alexan- 
der Berkman,  sentenced  to  2 years  and  $10,000  fine  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  conscription  act,  upheld  by  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Same  decision  applies  to  L.  Kramer  and  M.  Becker, 
who  refused  to  register  on  ground  of  unconstitutionality  of 
Draft  Act. 

1/17/18.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Daniel  O’Connell,  2 years 

for  violating  draft  law.  Appealed.  1 

3/19/18.  Seattle,  Wash. — Hulet  M.  Wells,  Sam  Sadler,  Joe 
and  Morris  Pass,  2 years  each  for  seditious  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct the  draft. 

IV.  PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  WAR-TIME  STATE  AND 

CITY  LAWS. 

The  cases  here  given  are  only  a fractional  part  of  the  total.  The 
records  are  difficult  to  secure  for  they  are  carried  only  in  the  local  press. 
Many  prosecutions  for  war-time  offences  are  brought  under  general 
ordinances,  such  as  “disturbing  the  peace,”  “disorderly  conduct,”  etc.,  I 
and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  , v i 

New  York  City. — During  August  and  September,  1917, 
many  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  short  terms  or 
fined  for  street  speaking.  Among  them  were  Hyman  Levinson,  ] 
Robert  Haimowitz  and  Fannie  Kapel. 

9/28/17.  Two  Harbors,  Minn. — Allan  S.  Broms  of  St.  Paul, 

90  days  for  utterances  attacking  the  war,  constituting  disor- 
derly conduct.  • i 

Bemidji,  Minn. — Jesse  Dunning,  2 years  for  hav- 
ing E.  G.  Flynn’s  and  Emile  Pouget’s  books  on  sabotage  on  sale. 

11/10/17.  Atlantic,  la. — W.  Theo.  Woodward,  6 months 

and  $600  for  belonging  to  the  People’s  Council,  a violation  of 
a state  law.  Prison  sentence  suspended. 

11/12/17.  Duluth,  Minn. — Scott  Nearing  and  3 others, 
arrested  for  vagrancy  during  raid  on  People’s  Council  meeting. 
Nearing  fined  $50  and  others  acquitted. 
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11/23/17.  FaribauIt,Minn< — Oliver  Smith,  Wm,  VanHunt, 
indicted  for  seditious  utterances. 

' 11/30/17.  Faribault,  Minn.— rE.  B.  Ford,  Eliz.  Ford  and 
Ed.  Bosky,  $500  and  1 year  for  “discouraging  enlistment”  by 

editorial  in  their  paper. 

• 

12/8/17.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— ‘Robert  Whitaker,  Floyd 
Hardin  and  Harold  Story,  sentenced  to  6 months  and  an  aggre- 
gate fine  of  $1,200  for  unlawful  assembly  in  connection  with 
Christian  Pacifist  Conference.  See  pamphlet  published  by 
N.C.L.B. 

12/8/17.  Portland,  Ore. — J,  M.  Beck,  a Socialist,  $50  and 
20  days  in  jail  for  distributing  a pamphlet  without  a license. 

12/28/17.  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Alexander  Horr,  6 months 
for  disorderly  conduct  in  connection  with  Scott  Nearing 
meeting. 

1/2/18.  Media,  Pa. — M.  Logeda  and  Wm.  Berman,  “guilty 
under  Civil  War  statute  of  inciting  to  riot,  resisting  arrest  and 
preaching  against  the  President  and  Congress.” 

1/11/18.  Nome,  Alaska. — Bruce  Rog&s,  convicted  of  vio- 
lation of  territorial  sedition  act  for  printing  “We  must  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  if  we  have  to  ‘bean’  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  to  do  it.” 

1/20/18.  Muskogee,  Okla. — Fred  Baker,  convicted  of  mak- 
ing derogatory  remarks  about  his  country. 

2/11/18.  Alexandria,  Minn. — Carl  A.  Wold,  editor  of  Park 
Region  “Echo,”  3 months  and  $200  for  seditious  editorial. 

2/26/18.  St.  Paul,  Minn. — A.  C.  Townley  and  Jos.  Gilbert, 
Pres,  and  Sec’y  Non-Partisan  League,  indicted  for  circulating 
pamphlets  “tending  to  discourage  enlistments.”  Gilbert  sen- 
tenced to  1 year.  Appealed. 

2/ — /18.  Yerington,  Nev. — Peter  Slaugh,  $15  and  costs 
for  “loud  talking”  in  connection  with  alleged  seditious  remarks. 

3/9/18.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Stanley  Lindenberg,  Sec’y 
Socialist  Local,  6 months  for  having  “defied,  cast  contempt 
upon  and  defiled  the  flag  of  the  U.  S.” 

8/19/18.  Passaic,  N.  J. — John  Matehwski,  fined  $100  for 
disloyal  utterances. 
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3/29/18.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— John  Ferlan,  3 months  for,  al- 
leged seditious  utterances. 

4/6/18.  Sacramento,  Cal.— Five  I.  ty.  W.’s  indicted  for 
conspiracy  to  hamper  the  government  in  its  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

4/10/18.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Henry  Schneider,  6 months 
for  sneering  at  Liberty  Loan. 

4/18/18.  Mankato,  Minn. — Joseph  Widman,  indicted  for 
seditious  utterances..  •' 

4/4/18.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Sam  Jesky,  9Q  days  for  alleged 
seditious  utterances. 

4/6/18.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — A.  Rothenpieler,  convicted  of 
alleged  seditious  utterances, 

4/18/18.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Carl  F.  Groseneck  and 
George  W.  Freer ks,  under  indictment  for  “orally  advocating 
that  citizens  should  not  aid  the  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.” 

V.  INTERFERENCE  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  WITH 
RIGHT  OF  PEACEFUL  ASSEMBLAGE. 

8/21/17.  Hanover,  Minn. — Sheriff  of  Hennepin  Co.,  with 
deputies  went  to  Hanover,  Wright  Co.,  and  broke  up  meeting 
called  to  form  a People’s  Council  local. 

9/16/17.  Hartford,  Conn.— A.  E.  Whitehead  and  Annie  R. 
Hale,  arrested  while  speaking  at  People’s  Council  meeting. 

9/5/17.  Minneapolis,  Minn. — People’s  Council  forbidden 
by  Governor  to  hold  convention. 

9/7/17.  Chicago,  III. — People’s  Council  Convention  broken 
up  by  state  militia  under  Governor’s  orders. 

In  November,  Scott  Nearing  meetings  interfered  with  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  Cal. 

11/12/17 . Omaha,  Neb.— Construction  Worked  conven- 
tion of  I.  W.  W.  raided,  hall  wrecked  and  65  members  arrested. 

1/28/18,  Parkston,  S.  D. — Socialist  Party  State  Conven- 
tion broken  up  by  police. 

3/2/18.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Socialist  Party  meeting,  Mrs. 
Kate  Richard  O’Hare  speaking,  forbidden  by  City  Council. 
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4/5/18.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Police  close  hall  where  Scott 
Nearing  intended  to  speak  under  auspices  of  the  Socialist 
Party. 

In  many  places  in  Minnesota  during  the  last  few  months 
the  Non-Partisan  League  has  been  forbidden  to  hold  meetings. 
Individual  cases  are  too  numerous  and  information  is  too  in- 
complete to  mention. 

VI.  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE. 

Including  only  the  important  cases.  While  most  of  these  raids  were 
made  with  proper  warrants,  some  of  them  were  not,  even  when  conducted 
by  federal  agents.  Scores  of  minor  raids  by  local  officials  have  been 
conducted  without  lawful  warrants. 


1.  I.  W.  W.  Cases. 

9/5/17.  Every  I.  W.  W.  Hall  in  the  country  raided  by 
federal  officers. 

11/13/17.  Miami,  Ariz. — I.  W.  W.  hall  and  office  of  the 
Local  Defense  Council  raided  by  cavalry,  deputy  sheriffs  and 
agents  of  the  Dept,  of  Justice.  All  literature  and  records  were 

taken. 

11/17/17.  Fresno,  Cal. — House  of  Fred  Little,  an  I.  W.  W., 
raided  for  third  time  by  Federal  officers. 

12/17/17.  Chicago,  111. — I.  W.  W.  headquarters  raided  and 
occupied  for  12  days  by  Federal  officers.  Several  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  literature  was  confiscated. 

12/20/17.  Seattle,  Wash. — I.  W.  W.  Defense  Committee 
headquarters  and  offices  of  Industrial  Worker  raided  by  federal 
officers  with  search  warrant  who  seized  all  records,  furniture, 

etc. 

12/21/17.  Cleveland,  O. — Plant  of  International  Publishing 
Co.  raided  by  agents  of  Department  of  Justice  and  many  I.  W. 
W.  and  Socialist  posters  seized. 

2/23/18.  Portland,  Ore. — I.  W.  W.  hall  raided  and  wrecked 
by  federal  authorities  looking  for  draft  slackers. 

2.  International  Bible  Students’ 

Association. 

3/1/18.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Two  auto  loads  of  literature 
seized  by  Military  Intelligence  Bureau. 
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3/3/18.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Three  thousand  copies  of  “The 
Finished  Mystery”  seized  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Bureau. 

3/5/18.  Hazelton,  Pa. — Headquarters  I.  B.  S.  A.  raided 
and  200  books  confiscated  by  American  Protective  League 

agents. 

3/16/18.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — 5,000  copies  “The  Finished 
Mystery”  seized  by  federal  officials. 

3/17/18.  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 10,000  copies  “The  Finished 
Mystery”  seized  by  agents  of  Dept,  of  Justice. 

3/23/18.  Lisbon,  O. — Fifteen  copies  of  “The  Finished 
Mystery”  seized  by  Sheriff  on  orders  from  federal  authorities. 

3/24/18.  Galveston,  Tex. — 45,000  copies  of  “The  Finished 
Mystery”  seized  by  federal  deputy  marshal. 

3.  Other  Cases. 

9/5/17.  Chicago,  111. — Offices  of  National  Socialist  Party 

raided  by  Federal  officers. 

9/13/17.  Toledo,  O. — Scott  Nearing’s  house  raided  by 

Federal  officers. 

9/14/17.  Detroit,  Mich. — Offices  of  Socialist  Labor  Party 
raided  by  Federal  authorities.  Books  and  literature  seized. 

9/29/17.  Columbus,  O. — Social  Labor  Party  offices  raided. 

12/29/17.  San  Francisco,  Cal. — House  of  Alexander  and 
Louise  Harding  Horr  raided  while  owners  were  in  jail  in  de- 
fault of  excessive  bail  exacted  after  their  arrest  on  charge  of 
“not  moving  on.” 

1/23/18.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Norbert  Myles,  held  for  5 

days  without  warrant  by  military  authorities. 

1/23/18.  Cleveland,  O. — Socialist  Party  offices  raided  by 

Federal  officers. 

3/27/18.  San  Francisco,  Cal.— People’s  Council  office 

raided  by  officials  several  times  (including  also  11/22/17). 
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HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  LAST? 


For  the  American  returning  from  Europe 
no  question  is  more  familiar  than  this  : “ How 
long  will  it  last  ? ’ ’ However  impossible  the 
question  may  be  to  answer,  he  is  confronted 
by  it  at  every  turn. . What  makes  any  response 
more  difficult  is  that  the  same  question  was 
asked  of  him  at  every  turn  in  Europe.  In 
France,  in  England,  the  same  wonder,  the  same 
puzzle  is  to  be  found.  There,  as  here,  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  war  remains  a matter  on 
which  few  people  have  even  a conjecture  and 
none  a real  conviction. 

All  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the  situation 
in  France  and  Great  Britain  has  undergone  no 
superficial  change  in  the  twenty-one  months  that 
the  Great  War  has  endured.  Neither  in  London 
nor  in  Paris  does  anyone  seriously  expect  peace 
at  the  end  of  any  time  that  he  cares  to  measure 
by  months  or  years.  For  France  and  for  Great 
Britain  the  issues  of  the  war  remain  unsettled 
as  yet.  What  they  undertook  to  defend  remains 
in  danger;  the  principle  that  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Frenchman,  who  sees  more  clearly  than  any 
of  his  allies,  remains  involved 
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How  Long  will  it  Lastt 


The  difficulty  in  understanding  in  America 
why  there  is  no  prospect  of  peace  in  Europe 
this  summer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  general  appreciation  in 
America  of  the  real  character  of  the  con- 
flict. No  Frenchman,  for  example,  regards 
the  present  struggle  as  a war  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  France  is  fighting  Germany  to- 
day as  one  would  fight  a man-eating  tiger,  as 
one  would  fight  a wild  animal ; laying  aside  ah 
thought  of  adjusting  difficulties  by  human 
speech. 

To  understand  this  French  point  of  view,  and 
it  must  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  go  out 
to  the  regions  of  France  where  the  German  has 
been,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  villages  and 
towns  which  were  occupied  by  German  soldiers 
in  the  opening  days  of  the  war.  It  is  necessary 
to  see  and  to  hear  what  has  been  done  there. 
Go  to  Sermaize,  go  to  Gerbeviller,  go  to  any 
town  in  the  region  between  the  Ornain  and  the 
Forest  of  Argonne  and  see  what  the  Germans,  in 
this  instance  the  Bavarians,  actually  did. 

In  this  region  there  is  no  question  of  the  ordi- 
nary destruction  of  war.  There  are  villages 
destroyed  by  shell  fire,  and  this  is  a legitimate 
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•ircumstance  of  war.  But  there  are  other  vil- 
lages, towns,  any  number  of  them,  where  the 
torch  was  applied  to  please  the  passion  or  the 
desire  to  destroy  wantonly.  Women  were  out- 
raged, children  were  killed,  utterly  indescrib- 
able defilements  were  visited  upon  persons  and 
upon  homes,  and  these  things  have  passed  into 
the  common  knowledge  of  millions  of  French- 
men, because  the  French  armies  have  passed 
this  way  and  in  places  remain  there. 

There  is  no  anger  in  the  French  attitude, 
there  is  no  bitterness  of  denunciation,  there  is  no 
i outbreak  of  a desire  for  revenge — nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  Frenchman  takes  you  to  these 
: villages  and  shows  you  what  has  taken  place; 

he  narrates  with  reference  to  documents  and 
official  reports  what  was  done  in  these  towns. 
6 They  are  part  of  the  grim  facts  of  his  life; 
t he  is  no  more  angry  with  the  Germans  than  he 
would  be  with  a wild  animal.  But  these  things 
are  so ; they  are  hard,  palpable  facts ; this  being 
u true,  what  can  he  do  but  go  on? 

It  is  different  only  in  degree  in  England.  In 
, London  you  will  see  where  women  and  children 
If  have  been  murdered  by  Zeppelins;  the  same  is 
£ true  in  many  British  cities.  The  women  and 
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children  who  have  been  drowned  by  submarines 
are  very  many.  There  is  passion  in  the  Briton’s 
tone  and  manner  frequently,  though  not  always; 
but  this  is  only  an  incident.  The  real  attitude 
toward  the  German  thing  is  the  attitude  of  a 
physician  toward  a cholera  germ  or  a typhoid 
germ.  It  is  a thing  that  destroys  human  life; 
it  is  a peril  and  must  be  disposed  of.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  dispose  of  it ; no  other  treatment 
than  that  of  the  rifle,  the  machine  gun  and  the 
high  explosive. 

In  America  we  talk  about  the  war  and  specu- 
late and  argue  about  it  as  if  it  were  a war. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  happens  in  France  or  in 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happens  in 
the  case  of  Americans  when  they  have  seen  what 
the  German  thing  has  meant  in  the  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  expressed.  To  see  Champagne 
or  Lorraine  is  to  put  aside  the  discussion  of 
those  issues  which  delight  the  historian  alone. 
You  go  into  a village  and  a story  is  told.  The 
Germans  took  this  village  in  August,  1914 ; some 
of  it  they  burned;  they  took  the  women 
prisoners,  and  in  September,  1914,  when  the 
French  soldiers  fought  their  way  back,  the 
women  leaned  out  of  the  windows  and  begged 
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the  men  to  take  no  prisoners.  None  were  taken, 
and  the  reason  was  obvious. 

No  Frenchman  imagines  that  he  is  fighting 
a war  with  a nation  whose  rival  ambitions  have 
produced  a conflict.  He  is  fighting  with  the 
people  who  killed  the  little  boy  in  Senlis,  the 
little  boy  with  a wooden  gun.  This  gun  he 
pointed  at  the  German  soldiers,  and  said, 
“Bang!”  Then  he  was  shot.  The  Frenchman 
is  fighting  with  the  people  who  killed  the  women 
in  the  cellar  at  Sommeilles,  killed  them  by 
shameful  abuse.  He  is  fighting  the  people  who 
do  certain  things,  he  is  fighting  them  because 
they  do  these  things.  These  things  are  ex- 
pressed in  international  affairs  by  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  but  they  are  expressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary material  of  human  life  by  the  tragedies 
which  have  occurred  in  the  little  French  villages 
all  over  the  North  of  France. 

If  one  is  to  understand  why  there  is  no  talk 
of  peace  now  and  mighty  little  thought  of  it  in 
France  or  Great  Britain  (and  a great  deal  less, 
so  one  hears,  in  Russia),  one  must  understand 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  French  and  the 
British.  The  things  that  the  Germans  did  in 
France  are  most  of  them  unspeakable,  some  of 
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them  are  just  nause&tingly  beastly,  but  many  of 
them  are  savage  and  hideous.  They  express  an 
idea,  they  express  a point  of  view,  they  express 
a temporary  or  a permanent  frame  of  mind  in 
Germany.  There  is  nothing  to  do  while  this 
point  of  view  prevails  in  Germany  but  to  fight ; 
that  fight  is  not  for  provinces  or  power  or  profit, 
it  is  a fight  for  existence,  for  the  existence  of 
what  is  worth  preserving  in  human  life. 

The  Frenchman  feels  that  he  is  fighting  for 
civilization  because  there  is  written  all  over 
France  the  handiwork  of  the  German.  He  sees 
it  in  the  defiled  and  ruined  churches.  What 
was  beautiful,  tender,  weak,  in  human  form  or 
in  the  architecture  of  his  towns,  has  been  ruined, 
because  there  seems  to  be  a certain  wild  joy  in 
the  German  heart  to  destroy  these  things.  If 
the  German  could  get  on  into  new  regions  he 
might  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  He  might 
make  all  France  a desert,  as  he  has  made  much 
of  it  now.  Why  talk  about  peace,  then  ? What 
peace  can  you  talk  about  with  such  a foe  in  the 
field? 

If  the  German  goes  back  to  his  own  country, 
if  the  German  lines  rest  on  the  German  frontier, 
then  there  may  be  a possibility  of  a talk  of  peace 
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next  winter  or  next  spring.  Europe  is  terribly 
weary  of  the  blood-bath  of  the  recent  months. 
But  there  is  no  prospect  of  German  retirement, 
and  there  is  not  the  smallest  suggestion  any- 
where that  anyone  will  give  over  the  fight  until 
the  German  danger  is  laid.  Men  are  fighting 
for  their  children,  that  these  children  may  not 
have  to  know  what  their  fathers  and  their 
mothers  have  known.  They  are  bound  to  estab- 
lish the  essential  fallacy  of  the  German  asser- 
tion that  power  is  everything,  and  that  the  weak 
have  neither  the  right  to  exist  if  they  be  nations, 
nor  to  follow  their  own  lives  if  they  be  indi- 
viduals. 

It  has  cost  Germany  above  a million  lives  to 
invade  Belgium  and  France.  It  has  cost  Ger- 
many between  three  and  four  million  casualties 
to  burn  Louvain  and  plunder  and  ravage  and 
outrage  in  France  and  Belgium.  When  the 
Germans  have  learned  that  these  things  cannot 
be  done,  that  they  don’t  pay,  that  their  cost  is 
beyond  all  possible  profit,  then  there  will  be  a 
prospect  of  peace  in  Europe.  Otherwise  there 
can  be  no  prospect  of  peace  save  in  consequence 
of  a German  triumph.  Germany  must  establish 
her  gospel  of  lust  and  violence  and  terror  in 
London  and  Paris  or  abandon  it  in  Berlin. 
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There  is  another  question  that  is  asked  of  the 
returning  traveller  : “ Do  you  still  feel  that  the 
Allies  are  going  to  win?”  No  one  can  fe*i 
otherwise  either  in  Great  Britain  or  France. 
No  one  can  feel  that  there  is  any  outcome  of 
the  war  possible  except  the  destruction  of  this 
terrible  German  idea  which  has  brought  the 
world  to  such  agony.  In  fact,  the  thing  that  one 
feels  in  Europe  is  that  Germany  has  been 
beaten,  that  the  German  idea  has  been  proven 
impossible,  that  it  was  proven  impossible  at 
the  Marne,  and  that  Verdun  is  only  a later  con- 
firmation of  a fact  already  become  absolute. 

But  if  one  asks,  “Will  the  Allies  write  their 
terms  of  peace  in  Berlin  ? ” that,  again,  is  ap- 
proximate nonsense.  France,  Belgium,  Serbia 
are  going  to  emerge  from  this  war  as  they  began 
it,  indestructible  and  safe.  The  nations  and  the 
peoples  that  are  fighting  Germany  will  not  make 
peace  while  there  is  any  profit  for  Germany  in 
what  Germans  have  done  in  France  or  Belgium. 
If  it  could  be  proven  profitable  to  murder,  to 
destroy  wantonly,  whether  human  life  or  human 
habitation;  to  rob  women  of  their  honour  or 
churches  of  their  beauty;  if  terrorism  and  bru- 
tality could  be  demonstrated  to  pay,  then  there 
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would  be  an  end  of  civilisation.  There  would 
be  an  end  of  France,  and  the  French  know  it. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  is  purely  and 
simply  a question  of  the  things  that  Germany 
asserted  at  the  outset  and  the  things  Germany 
did  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  These 
shaped  the  whole  mind  and  temper  of  Ger- 
many’s enemies.  These  have  prevented  the 
making  of  peace  months  ago.  There  is  nothing 
in  material  things  that  remains  impossible  to 
settle,  to  adjust.  France  is  indestructible,  Ger- 
many is  a unit  proven  by  a world  war  quite  as 
clearly  as  was  France  in  the  wars  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  issues  of  the  war  are  not  difficult  to 
adjust — even  the  Alsace-Lorraine  difficulty 
might  yield  to  compromise — if  there  had  been  no 
atrocities,  no  burning,  ravaging  and  violating. 

But  if  Americans  are  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  to-day  they  must  see  it  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  that  are  written  all  over 
France  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
They  must  see  what  the  French  soldier  sees 
every  day,  what  the  French  woma^r^np^'5^mt 
all  French  men  and  women  knoy£;  they  j^ust/site 
it  in  what  all  British  soldiers  fen  the  Contineiit' 
see  in  Belgium  and  in  France*  This ls~the  fact! 
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of  the  war,  this  is  the  issue  of  the  war.  This 
thing  cannot  exist  if  nations  are  to  endure  and 
civilisation  to  continue.  It  cannot  earn  divi- 
dends in  territory  or  indemnities;  it  must  perish 
or  all  else  must  perish.  You  can  no  more  com- 
promise with  this  idea  than  you  can  make 
friends  with  a rattlesnake.  The  thing  is  de- 
structive of  all  that  France  and  Britain  love, 
and  if  they  do  not  banish  it,  all  that  they  love 
will  die,  as  much  has  already — die  by  a shame- 
ful death. 

France  has  lived  amidst  her  ruins  for  twenty 
months;  she  has  heard  and  she  has  seen.  She 
knows  and  so  do  her  Allies.  The  things  that 
Germans  have  done  in  Europe  will  be  remem- 
bered as  those  of  Attila.  It  will  become  an 
enduring  memory,  this  German  invasion,  as  that 
of  other  barbarians  that  have  come  down  from 
the  north.  There  is  no  question  of  peace  or 
war,  no  question  of  compromise  or  adjustment; 
either  the  Germans  will  go  home  or  France  will 
die.  But  the  desire  to  destroy  Germany,  the 
belief  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  Germany — 
this  does  not  exist,  and  where  it  did  exist  it  has 
been  removed  by  what  Germany  has  done  in 
recent  months. 
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As  far  as  France  is  concerned  there  is  uni- 
versal conviction  that  the  war  must  go  on 
steadily  and  without  interruption  for  negotia- 
tions until  Germany  accepts  the  common 
humanity  that  has  hitherto  bound  all  mankind 
that  believed  itself  civilised.  “These  things 
have  got  to  stop  ” ; this  the  Frenchman  says,  and 
this  the  Englishman  says.  “ These  things  ” are 
not  rumours,  not  imaginary  wrongs.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  know  about  the  reality  of  ‘ ‘ these 
things”  can  go  to  France  and  see  for  himself. 
They  are  there  and  they  will  be  there  for  many 
years  to  come;  unmistakable,  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  casuistry  or  abolished  by  words.  They  are  a 
fact,  the  only  fact  in  the  world  war  to-day. 

You  will  no  longer  find  general  or  even  con- 
siderable conviction  that  Germany  is  to  be  re- 
built to  suit  the  ideas  of  conquerors.  No  one 
thinks  of  that.  Germany’s  right  and  capacity 
to  rebuild  herself  are  recognised ; she  will  be 
master  of  her  own  fate  at  the  end  of  the  war ; 
she  has  proven  this  by  a splendid  military 
achievement  and  internal  solidarity  that  com- 
mand general  admiration.  But  she  must  go 
home  out  of  France  and  out  of  Belgium,  out  of 
Serbia;  she  must  concede  the  right  of  other 
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nations  to  live  their  own  lives,  and,  above  all,  she 
must  recognise  that  rape  and  arson  and  pillage 
are  not  agents  by  which  it  is  possible  to  domi- 
nate Europe  or  conquer  nations. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  prospect  of  peace  in 
Europe,  but  there  is  a plain  evidence  of  the 
clearing  of  the  way  for  peace.  The  enemies  of 
Germany,  that  is,  the  nations  which  she 
attacked  two  years  ago,  have  put  aside  most  of 
the  foolish  notion  they  had  of  conquering  Ger- 
many or  eliminating  her  from  the  rank  of  Great 
Powers.  This  was  the  natural  desire  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  madness  of  the  Ger- 
many of  1914.  But  it  is  a vanished  idea.  Quite 
in  the  same  way  these  same  nations,  all  their 
peoples,  have  laid  hands  on  the  solid  purpose  for 
which  they  will  fight  until  they  perish  or  con 
quer.  The  German  thing  must  not  endure;  it 
must  not  live  by  gathering  profit  in  territories, 
in  provinces,  in  indemnity.  It  must  be  thrown 
back  bleeding  across  the  German  frontiers ; un- 
less this  happens  there  can  be  no  real  peace,  and 
all  the  previous  sacrifices  will  have  been  vain. 

And  in  some  fashion  this  change  and  clarify- 
ing of  purpose  makes  for  ultimate  peace.  We 
are  beginning  to  perceive  far  more  clearly  what 
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the  true  issue  of  the  war  is,  the  issue  that  means 
to  mankind  enough  to  recompense  for  the  sacri- 
fice, There  is  a growing  readiness  to  dismiss 
the  question  of  colonies,  of  new  places  in  the 
sun,  of  commercial  expansion.  The  Allies  are 
eoming  back  to  the  perception  of  the  principle, 
not  the  minor  detail  and  the  unessential  and 
selfish  circumstance.  When  Germany  is  ready 
to  go  home,  when  she  is  ready  to  recognise  that 
the  world  is  not  amenable  to  her  discipline  or 
her  method,  and  that  the  effort  to  apply  it  costs 
approximately  200,000  casualties  per  month  and 
earns  only  a debt  of  15,000,000,000  per  annum, 
then  there  will  be  peace. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel 
that  Germany  is  moving  toward  this  end,  mov- 
ing toward  it  while  the  Allies  are  putting  aside 
what  was  never  possible  and  hardly  desirable — 
their  early  impulse  to  destroy  the  Germany  that 
so  cruelly  and  so  brutally  assailed  them.  The 
German  idea  remains  to  be  crushed,  but  it  is 
already  something  far  different  from  the  idea 
that  Bemhardi  told  his  countrymen  about  a few 
years  ago.  Every  one  of  his  major  propositions 
has  been  answered  on  a battlefield,  and  the 
answer  has  been  conclusive  or  nearly  so. 
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In  so  far  as  the  opponents  of  Germany  have  j 
fought  for  spiritual  values  they  have  won  their  { 
fight;  we  are  going  on  after  this  war  from  the  I 
point  at  which  civilization  rested  in  August,  J 
1914.  The  law  of  “the  Scrap  of  Paper”  hat>  : 
not  been  established,  although  a million  Ger- 
mans have  died  to  make  it  good.  We  are  not 
going  to  accept  the  German  idea,  we  are  not 
going  to  accept  the  German  principle;  it  has  not 
worked;  it  has  not  brought  profit  to  Germany, 
but  agony  and  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so 
far  as  the  Allies,  while  fighting  for  spiritual 
values,  have  in  addition  adopted  German  ideas, 
talked  and  thought  in  terms  of  conquests  and 
provinces,  they,  too,  are  likely  to  be  disap 
pointed.  This  also  is  a wholesome  thing;  it  is 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  hoped  for  as  a con- 
sequence of  this  world  war. 
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*'  Sa  parole  fut  peut-etre  sincere  ; mais  sa  pensee  etait  double.” 

THE  discussion  over  the  “Scrap  of  Paper”  is 
considered  to  have  been  closed  for  some 
time.  This  is,  however,  erroneous.  Nothing 
is  ever  closed  where  Germany  is  concerned.  The 
German  character  has  with  many  other  things, 
good  and  bad,  the  peculiarity  of  being  adhesive, 
persistent,  and  recurrent.  In  consequence  Ger- 
many has  reopened  the  discussion  upon  the 
famous  interview  of  August  4,  1914,  between  the 
Chancellor  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and 
the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Goschen. 
The  Niettwe  Rotter damsche  Com  ant  of  January  25, 
1917,  has  published  a correspondence  of  an 
obviously  German  or  Germanophile  origin,  with 
the  object  of  exonerating  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
from  the  reproach  of  having  at  this  historic 
interview  qualified  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
Belgian  neutrality  as  a “scrap  of  paper.”  The 
Kdlnische  Volkszeitung  (No.  125,  of  February  14, 
1917)  only  too  willingly  reproduced  this  justifica- 
tion, and  other  German  newspapers  followed  suit. 

This  correspondence  brings  into  the  discussion 
neither  unpublished  documents  nor  new  argu- 
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ments,  but  makes  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  place 
facts  upon  an  impartial  basis,  after  the  passions 
of  the  first  moments  have  been  assuaged.  The 
author  evidently  counts  upon  the  forgetfulness  or 
inattention  of  the  public  which  has  no  longer  the 
documents  before  its  eyes.  It  therefore  seems 
desirable  to  recall  them,  and  to  determine  the 
final  conclusions  of  historic  criticism  upon  this 
momentous  incident  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

The  correspondence  published  by  the  Dutch 
paper  limits  itself  to  opposing,  point  by  point,  to 
Sir  Edward  Goschen’s  report  the  embarrassed 
and  somewhat  confused  explanation  given  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  to  the  Associated  Press 
representative  on  the  25th  of  January,  1915 
(Kdlnische  Zeitung,  January  27,  1915  ; The  Times, 
January  26,  1915  ; Basler  Nachrichten,  January 
29,  1915,  etc.). 

The  reader  belonging  to  neutral  countries  finds 
himself,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
position  of  the  problem,  simply  faced  by  two 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  narratives  of  one 
and  the  same  fact : one,  the  British  Ambassador’s, 
almost  contemporary  with  the  fact  itself,  since  it 
is  dated  the  8th  of  August,  1914 ; the  other,  the 
German  Chancellor’s  version,  subsequent  by  more 
than  five  months. 

The  first  is  a diplomatic  report,  the  second 
manifestly  bears  the  stamp  of  a brief. 

In  his  report  of  August  8,  1914,  addressed  to 
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Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir  Edward  Goschen  says 
(English  Blue  Book,  N0/160)  : — 

I found  the  Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency 
at  once  began  a harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  He  said  that  the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  was  terrible  to  a degree ; just  for  a word 
— “ neutrality,"  a word  which  in  war  time  had  so  often 
been  disregarded — just  for  a scrap  of  paper  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  make  war  on  a kindred  nation  who  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with  her.  All  his  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this  last 
terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I knew,  he  had 
devoted  himself  since  his  accession  to  office  had  tumbled 
down  like  a house  of  cards.  What  we  had  done  was 
unthinkable  ; it  was  like  striking  a man  from  behind  while 
he  was  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants.  He  held 
Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that 
might  happen.  I protested  strongly  against  that  state- 
ment, and  said  that,  in  the  same  way  as  he  and  Herr  von 
Jagow  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  reasons 
it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance 
through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,  so 
I would  wish  him  to  understand  that  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
a matter  of  “life  and  death"  for  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to  do 
her  utmost  to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if  attacked. 
That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to  be  kept,  or  what 
confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  given  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  future  ? The  Chancellor  said  : “But 
at  what  price  will  that  compact  have  been  kept  ? Has  the 
British  Government  thought  of  that  ? " I hinted  to  his 
Excellency  as  plainly  as  I could  that  fear  of  consequences 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn 
engagements,  but  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so 
evidently  overcome  by  the  news  of  our  action,  and  so  little 
disposed  to  hear  reason  that  I refrained  from  adding  fuel 
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to  the  flame  by  further  argument.  As  I was  leaving  he 
said  that  the  blow  of  Great  Britain  joining  Germany's 
enemies  was  all  the  greater  that  almost  up  to  the  last 
moment  he  and  his  Government  had  been  working  with  us 
and  supporting  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  I said  that  this  was  part  of  the 
tragedy  which  saw  the  two  nations  fall  apart  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  relations  between  them  had  been  more 
friendly  and  cordial  than  they  had  been  for  years.  Unfor- 
tunately, notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  the  war  had  spread  and  had 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  a situation  which,  if  we  held 
to  our  engagements,  we  could  not  possibly  avoid,  and 
which  unfortunately  entailed  our  separation  from  our  late 
fellow-workers.  He  would  readily  understand  that  no  one 
regretted  this  more  than  I. 

After  this  somewhat  painful  interview  I returned  to  the 
embassy  and  drew  up  a telegraphic  report  of  what  had 
passed.  This  telegram  was  handed  in  at  the  Central 
Telegraph  Office  a little  before  9 p.m.  It  was  accepted  by 
that  office,  but  apparently  never  dispatched. 

The  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in  his 
interview  of  the  25th  of  January,  1915,  states 
( Vossische  Zeitung,  January  28,  -1915  ; New  York 
Times  ; Current  History , vol.  i,  p.  1120)  : — 

My  conversation  with  Sir  E.  Goschen  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  August.  I had  just  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that 
only  dire  necessity,  only  the  struggle  for  existence,  com- 
pelled Germany  to  march  through  Belgium,  but  that 
Germany  was  ready  to  make  compensation  for  the  wrong 
committed.  When  I spoke  I already  had  certain  indica- 
tions, but  no  absolute  proof,  on  which  to  base  a public 
accusation  that  Belgium  had  long  before  abandoned  its 
neutrality  in  its  relations  with  England.  Nevertheless, 
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I took  Germany's  responsibilities  towards  neutral  States 
so  seriously  that  I spoke  frankly  on  the  wrong  committed 
by  Germany.  What  was  the  British  attitude  on  the  same 
question  ? The  day  before  my  conversation  with  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  delivered  his 
well-known  speech  in  Parliament  wherein,  while  he  did 
not  state  expressly  that  England  would  take  part  in  the 
war,  he  left  the  matter  in  little  doubt.  One  needs  only  to 
read  this  speech  through  carefully  to  learn  the  reason  of 
England's  intervention  in  the  war.  Amid  all  his  beautiful 
phrases  about  England's  honour  and  England's  obligations 
we  find  it  over  and  over  again  expressed  that  England's 
interests — its  own  interests — called  for  participation  in 
war,  for  it  was  not  in  England's  interests  that  a victorious, 
and  therefore  stronger,  Germany  should  emerge  from  the 
war.  This  old  principle  of  England's  policy — -to  take  as 
the  sole  criterion  of  its  actions  its  private  interests  regard- 
less of  right,  reason,  or  considerations  of  humanity — is 
expressed  in  that  speech  of  Gladstone's  in  1870  on  Belgian 
neutrality  from  which  Sir  Edward  quoted.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a guarantee 
is  binding  upon  every  party  thereto,  irrespective  altogether 
of  the  particular  position  in  which  it  may  find  itself  at  the 
time  when  the  occasion  for  action  on  the  guarantee  arrives, 
and  he  referred  to  such  English  statesmen  as  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston  as  supporters  of  his  views. 

England  drew  the  sword  only  because  she  believed  her 
own  interests  demanded  it.  Just  for  Belgian  neutrality 
she  would  never  have  entered  the  war.  That  is  what 
I meant  when  I told  Sir  E.  Goschen,  in  that  last  interview 
when  we  sat  down  to  talk  the  matter  over  privately  man 
to  man,  that  among  the  reasons  which  had  impelled 
England  into  war  the  Belgian  neutrality  treaty  had  for 
her  only  the  value  of  a scrap  of  paper.  I may  have  been  a 
bit  excited  and  aroused.  Who  would  not  have  been  at 
seeing  the  hopes  and  work  of  the  whole  period  of  my 
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Chancellorship  going  for  naught  ? I recalled  to  the 
Ambassador  my  efforts  for  years  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing between  England  and  Germany,  an  understanding 
which,  I reminded  him,  would  have  made  a general 
European  war  impossible,  and  have  absolutely  guaranteed 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Such  understanding  would  have 
formed  the  basis  on  which  we  could  have  approached  the 
United  States  as  a third  partner.  But  England  had  not 
taken  up  this  plan,  and  through  its  entry  into  the  war  had 
destroyed  for  ever  the  hope  of  its  fulfilment.  In  comparison 
with  such  momentous  consequences,  was  the  treaty  not 
a scrap  of  paper  ? 

England  ought  really  to  cease  harping  on  this  theme  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  Documents  on  the  Anglo-Belgian 
military  agreement,  which  we  have  found  in  the  mean- 
time, show  plainly  enough  how  England  regarded  this 
neutrality.  As  you  know,  we  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Office  papers  which  showed  that  England 
in  1911  was  determined  to  throw  troops  into  Belgium 
without  the  assent  of  the  Belgian  Government  if  war  had 
then  broken  out.  In  other  words,  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  for  which,  with  all  the  pathos  of  virtuous  indignation, 
she  now  reproached  Germany.  In  some  later  dispatch 
Grey,  I believe,  informed  Belgium  that  he  did  not  believe 
England  would  take  such  a step,  because  he  did  not  think 
English  public  opinion  would  justify  such  action,  and  still 
people  in  the  United  States  wonder  that  I characterised  as 
a scrap  of  paper  a treaty  whose  observance,  according  to 
responsible  British  statesmen,  should  be  dependent  upon 
the  pleasure  of  British  public  opinion,  a treaty  which 
England  herself  had  long  since  undermined  by  military 
agreements  with  Belgium.  Remember,  too,  that  Sir  E. 
Grey  expressly  refused  to  assure  us  of  England's  neutrality 
even  in  the  eventuality  that  Germany  respected  Belgian 
neutrality.  I can  understand  therefore  English  displeasure 
at  my  characterisation  of  the  treaty  of  1839  as  a scrap  of 
paper,  for  this  scrap  of  paper  was  for  England  extremely 
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valuable,  as  furnishing  an  excuse  before  the  world  for 
embarking  in  the  war.  I hope,  therefore,  that  in  the 
United  States  you  will  think  clearly  enough  and  realise 
that  England  in  this  matter,  too,  acted  solely  on  the 
principle,  “ Right  or  wrong,  my  interests.” 

Such  are  the  two  versions.  To  which  of  the  two 
is  the  serious  mind  entitled  to  give  credence  ? 
The  conversation  of  the  4th  of  August  between 
the  Chancellor  and  the  British  Ambassador  having 
taken  place  without  witnesses,  it  is  the  question 
of  the  truthfulness  and  even  the  sincerity  of  those 
two  speakers  that  has  to  be  really  settled. 

The  hypothesis  of  a simple  misunderstanding 
may  be  disposed  of,  the  Chancellor  having  shown 
himself  so  emphatic  on  the  25th  of  January,  1915. 
According  to  his  assertion  he  expressed  himself  in 
so  clear  a manner  on  the  4th  of  August  that  his 
visitor  could  not  possibly  have  misunderstood  his 
meaning.  The  German  Press,  in  his  defence, 
pretends  that  the  version  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1915,  is  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  that 
attitude  of  "noble  frankness”  which  the  Chan- 
cellor adopted,  a few  hours  prior  to  the  interview, 
in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1914 ; that  Press  also,  in  consequence, 
bases  the  discussion  upon  the  ground  of  the 
Chancellor’s  sincerity. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  them  over  their  own 
ground,  observing  however  in  advance  that,  in 
taking  up  the  case  from  this  standpoint,  we  do 
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not  propose  treating  either  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  or  Sir  Edward  as  private  individuals  but 
as  official  representatives  of  their  respective 
countries. 

From  this  standpoint,  what  do  the  official 
papers  composing  the  dossier  reveal  ? 

The  English  side  produces  only  one  document : 
the  narrative  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  drawn  up  in  London  four 
days  after  the  interview.  But  there  is  in  existence 
one  other  piece  of  evidence  which  has  never  been 
published,  and  which  would  enable  us  to  check 
the  exactitude  of  the  first,  namely,  the  telegraphic 
minute  of  the  interview  handed  in  on  the  same 
night  shortly  before  nine  o’clock  by  the  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  in  Berlin, 
and  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
telegram  was  accepted  but  never  transmitted  by 
the  German  officials.  The  latter  preserved  a copy, 
and  the  German  Government  could  produce  it, 
but  has  never  done  so,  whilst  allowing  the  German 
Press  to  comment  upon  the  tardy  drawing  up  of 
the  report  of  the  8th  of  August,  1914.  One  may 
— nay,  one  must — reasonably  infer  from  this 
abstention  that  the  telegraphic  minute  of  the 
interview  would,  if  it  were  disclosed,  confirm  the 
report. 

Moreover,  the  version  of  the  report  is  indirectly 
corroborated  by  the  uncontested  accounts  of 
other  interviews  which  the  British  Ambassador 
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had  on  the  same  day  (August  4)  with  other 
eminent  German  officials,  either  before  the  “scrap 
of  paper”  interview  (interviews  at  9 a.m.  and 
7 p.m.  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  von  Jagow) 
or  after  (interviews  at  9.30  p.m.  with  the  Under- 
secretary of  State,  von  Zimmermann,  and  later 
in  the  night  with  Herr  von  Jagow). 

In  those  different  conversations,  from  the 
German  side,  all  efforts  were  concentrated  upon 
persuading  England  to  reconsider  her  decision, 
and  various  reasons  were  invoked : the  close 
racial  affinity  between  the  British  and  German 
peoples,  the  recent  tightening  of  Anglo-German 
relations,  the  sincere  co-operation  of  their  diplo- 
macy in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
finally  the  terrible  blow  which  British  interven- 
tion would  deal  to  the  Empire,  already  at  grips 
with  formidable  enemies.  To  all  these  arguments 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  had  only  one  invariable 
answer,  that  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  com- 
pelled her  to  keep  her  engagements  as  guarantor 
of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  that  the  general  interest 
of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  existence  of  international 
society,  demanded  that  such  treaties  should  be 
inviolably  respected. 

In  none  of  these  interviews  is  there  any  allusion 
whatsoever  to  a disregard,  either  by  Belgium  or 
by  England,  of  the  treaty  of  1839. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State,  von 
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Jagow,  like  the  Chancellor  himself,  spontaneously 
confessed  therein  the  injustice  which  Germany, 
under  pressure  of  strategic  reasons,  had  regretfully 
committed. 

A similar  confession  and  a stronger  expression 
of  the  same  feeling  of  regret  are  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  interview  which  the  Secretary  of 
State,  von  Jagow,  had  on  the  same  4th  of  August 
with  Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin, 
and  of  which  the  latter  at  once  sent  a telegraphic 
report  to  Brussels  (Second  Belgian  Grey  Book, 
No.  25). 

To  sum  up:  (1)  The  British  Ambassador’s 
version  is  plausible  and  perfectly  coherent  in  all 
its  parts. 

(2)  The  version  is  in  no  way  contradictory  of 
any  of  the  other  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
the  events  of  that  fateful  day. 

Quite  a contrary  fate  befalls  the  German 
version  of  the  25th  of  January,  1915. 

The  official  representative  of  the  German 
Empire  has  indeed  given  proof  of  an  extraordinary 
versatility  as  regards  his  interview  with  the 
English  Ambassador  on  the  4th  of  August,  1914. 

Wishing  to  demonstrate  that  he  could  not 
reasonably  be  taken  as  having  meant  then  that 
the  guarantee  of  Belgian  neutrality  had  in  the 
eyes  of  Germany  no  more  value  than  a " scrap  of 
paper,”  the  Chancellor  alleges  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1915,  that  as  far  back  as  the  4th  of 
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August,  1914,  he  already  knew — without  yet 
possessing  formal  evidence — that  Belgium  had 
secretly  bartered  her  neutrality  for  the  benefit  of 
England ; consequently  he  had  merely  meant 
that  by  Belgium’s  and  Great  Britain’s  own 
action  and  wrong-doing  the  treaty  had  declined, 
so  far  as  the  contracting  parties  in  general  were 
concerned,  to  the  value  of  a “scrap  of  paper.’’ 

Unfortunately  for  the  Chancellor,  this  belated 
and  highly  interesting  interpretation  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  official  declarations  which  he  made 
prior  to  the  interview. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Chancellor  confessed 
spontaneously  in  the  Reichstag,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1914,  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was 
an  act  "contrary  to  the  dictates  of  International 
Law,’’  and  that  the  “protestations  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  were  justi- 
fied.” He  went  even  further,  and  stated  that  in 
acknowledging  Germany’s  “misdeed”  “he  spoke 
frankly”  (ich  spreche  offeri). 

In  other  words,  in  "pleading  guilty”  the 
Chancellor  formally  begged  his  auditors  in  the 
Reichstag  to  submit  themselves  unreservedly  to 
the  frankness  of  his  avowal.  By  confessing  the 
injustice  (U nr edit)  committed  by  Germany,  he 
attested  that  all  reticence  was  banished  from  his 
mind.  That  is  to  say,  he  excluded  in  advance  and 
from  the  first  jnoment  the  explanation  of  any 
mental  reservation,  by  which  five  months  later 
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he  endeavoured  to  legitimise  the  substance  of  his 
tite-a-tite  conversation  with  the  British  Ambas- 
sador on  that  particular  night. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  a similar 
avowal  of  an  injustice  committed  for  strategic 
reasons  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  von 
Jagow,  in  his  official  conversations  both  with 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  at  9 a.m.  and  at  7 p.m.,  and 
later  in  the  evening  with  Baron  Beyens. 

Again,  on  the  8th  of  August  the  confession  was 
implicitly  reiterated  by  the  German  Government 
when,  making  an  offer  to  Belgium  of  a separate 
peace  (Belgian  Grey  Book,  Nos.  60,  62,  63,  64, 
and  65),  they  apologised  for  having  been  compelled 
by  events  to  enter  Belgium  by  force. 

Now,  in  order  to  prove  injustice  and  wrong- 
doing on  Germany’s  part  from  the  point  of  view 
of  International  Law,  the  treaty  of  1839  must 
needs  be  considered  as  legally  intact.  Such  was 
certainly  in  those  days  the  personal  conviction  of 
official  Germany.  Let  us  recall  that  only  one  year 
previously,  in  April,  1913,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
von  Jagow,  had  replied  officially  to  that  effect  to 
a question  put  by  Liebknecht  at  a sitting  of  the 
Budget  Commission  in  the  Reichstag,  and  that  in 
19 1 1 the  Chancellor  himself  in  reply  to  a question 
of  the  Belgian  Government  gave,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  the  assurance  of  Germany's  fidelity  to  the 
treaty. 

It  was  only  after  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  a 
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separate  peace  that  the  German  Government 
started  attacking  Belgium’s  political  honour  and 
organising  that  famous  campaign  of  Press  and 
Governmental  declarations  which  are  still  fresh 
in  all  memories.  From  that  time  Germany  shrank 
from  no  inconsistencies,  left  no  means  untried,  in 
order  to  impress  ill-informed  neutral  opinion. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1914,  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  in  an  official  note,  announced 
that  certain  documents  (the  so-called  Anglo- 
Belgian  Conventions,  Ducarne-Barnardiston  of 
1906  and  Jungbluth-Bridges  of  1911)  had  been 
found  in  Brussels,  revealing,  according  to  that 
paper,  the  existence  of  a secret  military  agreement 
concluded  in  1906  between  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium.  The  semi-official  journal  stated  that  this 
fact  was  known  in  competent  high  German  circles 
long  before  the  war.  In  contrast  with  the  official 
German  declarations  of  1911  and  1913,  this  "long 
before  the  war”  appears  somewhat  astonishing. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1914,  in  a speech 
before  the  Reichstag,  the  Chancellor  strove  to 
discount  the  value  of  his  declaration  of  the  4th  of 
August.  For  the  first  time,  he  declared  that 
Belgium’s  felony  was  known  to  him  before  the 
4th  of  August,  at  any  rate  by  assumption,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  asserted  this  then,  he  only 
needed  certain  documentary  proofs,  such  as  those 
which  had  just  been  discovered  in  the  Belgian 
archives  in  Brussels. 
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The  Chancellor  repeated  and  developed  this 
affirmation  in  his  interview  of  the  25th  of  January, 
1915,  and  German  propaganda  in  its  turn 
exploited  the  theme  against  Belgium  and  England 
to  excess  for  a whole  year,  but  not  without  having 
first  altered  the  word  “conversation,”  as  it  was  in 
the  Ducarne  report,  to  “convention.” 

In  the  end,  however,  the  truth  came  to  light. 

Inadvertently  in  1916,  during  a debate  in  the 
Reichstag,  a confession  of  the  mendacity  of  the 
explanation  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  von  Jagow.  In  fact,  at  the  sitting  of  the 
6th  of  April,  the  Chancellor's  representative 
declared,  in  reply  to  a question  from  the  Socialist 
member  Haase  : "When  the  Chancellor  made  his 
declaration  of  the  4th  of  August  he  could  not  have 
known  that  Belgium  had  already  secretly  taken 
sides." 

Herr  von  Jagow  accordingly  took  the  trouble 
personally  to  demonstrate  that  the  intimate  con- 
viction invoked  by  the  Chancellor  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1915,  with  a view  to  lending  plausibility 
to  his  tardy  explanation  of  the  expression  “a 
scrap  of  paper,”  was  a pure  invention  on  his  part. 

Certain  German  professors  imagined  they  would 
help  the  Chancellor  out  of  the  hole  by  affirming 
that  on  the  4th  of  August  he  spoke,  and  only 
could  have  spoken,  as  a "politician,”  as  a “diplo- 
matist,” eager  to  show  Belgium  an  easy  way  of 
retracting  her  former  refusal. 
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But  let  us  remark  that  Herr  von  Jagow  said : 
“The  Chancellor  could  not  have  known”;  and 
not : "The  Chancellor  could  not  have  said.” 

Even  admitting  the  professors'  hypothesis, 
another  question,  and  a very  serious  one,  would 
still  arise  regarding  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  Chancellor’s  word  : When  are  we  to  believe 
the  Chancellor’s  statements  ? On  the  4th  of 
August,  1914,  when  he  solemnly  declared  he  was 
speaking  with  the  utmost  candour,  or  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1915,  when,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  cause,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  lacked  frank- 
ness on  the  4th  of  August,  while  at  the  same  time 
protesting  that  he  had  been  most  frank  ? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  one  point  remains 
beyond  dispute  : the  Chancellor’s  word  was  too 
wanting  in  consistency  to  be  admitted  in  this 
controversy  as  an  argument,  or  even  as  a mere 
reference,  by  any  prudent  historian. 

Then  comes  into  line  the  deciding  factor  of 
ordinary  common  sense,  patent  to  every  one, 
which  entirely  denudes  the  Chancellor’s  version 
of  all  plausibility. 

He  made,  so  he  pretends,  on  the  4th  of  August 
a supreme  effort  to  win  England  back  to  a policy 
of  neutrality  and  of  abstention,  in  spite  of  the 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory,  which  had  already 
begun.  W’ho  can  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  succeed  in  this  object  was  to  main- 
tain with  insolence  to  the  face  of  the  British 
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Ambassador  that  he  was  only  making  a hypo- 
critical display  when  he  affirmed  that  for  Great 
Britain  the  respect  of  her  engagements  was  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  and  to  represent  to  him 
that  as  a matter  of  fact  she  valued  a treaty  of 
guarantee  bearing  her  signature  no  more  than  she 
did  a “scrap  of  paper”  ? 

Such  an  insult  would  have  aroused  even  the 
most  phlegmatic  diplomatist,  and  would  alone 
have  been  enough  to  confirm  Great  Britain  in  her 
determination  to  go  to  war.  No  doubt  German 
diplomacy  is  considered,  in  Germany  as  else- 
where, as  being  void  of  finesse  and  tact ; but, 
really,  who  would  have  believed  it  possible  that 
an  Imperial  Chancellor  could  have  blundered  in 
• such  a manner  at  such  a moment  ? And  who 
could  believe  in  his  declaration  when  he  confers 
upon  himself  this  brevet  of  incapacity  ? 

But,  then,  how  are  we  to  disentangle  the  con- 
tradiction existing  actually  between  the  declara- 
tion made  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  “scrap  of 
paper  ” statement  ? 

The  mystery  can  easily  be  solved.  In  the 
Reichstag  the  Chancellor  was  appealing  to  public 
opinion,  and  particularly  neutral  public  opinion. 
This  latter  professes  an  absolute  faith  in  treaties ; 
it  regards  the  treaty  of  1839  as  one  of  the  essential 
foundations  to  the  balance  of  European  power 
and  to  the  constitution  of  international  society. 
It  would  have  indeed  been  imprudent  to  trample 
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under  foot  such  convictions ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  possible  to  attenuate  the  scandal, 
more  or  less,  by  frankly  admitting  the  crime,  with 
a promise  of  reparation  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  his  interview  with  the  British  Ambassador 
the  Chancellor  was,  as  he  admits  himself,  en 
ttte  a tete.  He  was  arguing  as  man  to  man  with 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  a country  which 
had  sincerely  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a 
rapprochement  with  Germany,  and  no  doubt  the 
Chancellor  flattered  himself  .that  he  would 
succeed  in  persuading  Sir  Edward  to  share  those 
views  of  Realpolitik  which  inspired  German  diplo- 
macy. Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  thought  that  he 
could  speak  to  an  English  Ambassador  as  he 
would  have  addressed  a representative  of  Austria, 
Turkey,  or  Bulgaria. 

Hence  the  contrast  in  the  avowals  and  the 
words  used. 

It  is  clear  that  in  both  cases  the  Chancellor 
showed  an  equal  ignorance  of  psychology. 

Nothing,  however,  prevents  us  from  admitting 
the  fact  that  on  both  occasions  his  word  remained, 
after  a fashion,  sincere  ; if  it  was  not  the  same  in 
each  case,  it  was  because  he  had  not  the  same 
audience,  and  because  his  thought  was  double- 
dealing. 
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AND 

THE  LIBERAL  PRESS. 

I A REPLY 

TO  “SGAREMONGERINGS” 

AND 

In  Open  letter  to  lord  Mcliffe. 

“ We  all  acknowledge  the  Kaiser 
as  a very  gaUant  gentleman,  whose 

word  is  better  than  many  another. ’s 

bond/; 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  London  “EVENING  NEWS,” 

Oct.  17,  1913. 


A REPLY  TO 
“ SCAREMONGERINGS.” 

[. Reprinted  from  “ The  Star."} 

— — ♦ * ♦ — 

To  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  the  war  has 
brought  a summons  of  compelling  power — to  unity  in 
the  national  interest.  As  a result  of  that  call  we  have 
'seen  men  of  all  parties  sinking  their  differences,  sub- 
ordinating all  sectional  aims  and  prejudices,  and  working 
I together  in  single-minded  care  for  the  nation,  for  the 
l Lroops,  for  the  wounded,  for  the  dependents,  for  all  the 
victims  of  war.  One  man  alone  has  been  found  willing 
to  exploit  the  situation  for  the  purposes  of  commercial 
■advertisement  or  political  advantage — and  that  man  is 
Lord  Northcliffe. 

MALEVOLENT  FACTION. 

He  has  chosen  this  moment  of  all  others  to  issue  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “ Scaremongerings  from  the  ‘ Daily 
Mail,’  1896-1914,”  which  exhibits  the  curse  of  faction 
in  its  most  discreditable  form.. 

If  this  pamphlet  merely  contained  carefully  selected 
extracts  designed  to  show  that  the  “ Daily  Mail”  had 
been  uniformly  consistent  in  prophesying  war  with 
Germany  it  would  receive  no  notice  from  us ; such  an 
object  is  a perfectly  legitimate  one  if  Lord  Northcliffe 
thinks  well  to  pursue  it.  No  one  can  raise  any  objection 
to  his  booming  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” in  any  method  that  he 
thinks  fit.  But  what  he  is  not  entitled  to  do  is,  by 
carefully  chosen  extracts,  to  misrepresent  the  policy  of 
other  journals,  more  particularly  at  a time  like  the  present, 
when  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the 
voice  of  faction  should  be  stilled.  At  another  time 
malevolent  partisanship  of  the  kind  in  which  he  is 
indulging  would  have  been  ignored,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  existing  circumstances  for  the  Liberal  Press  to  sit 
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silent  under  charges  that  bear  a close  resemblance  to 
treachery.  We  undertake  the  task  of  replying  with' 
regret  but  without  hesitation. 

THE  LIBERAL  PRESS  AND  PEACE. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Liberal  Press,  while  it  has  no 
desire  to  discuss  party  issues  at  this  moment,  has  no 
reason  to  he  ashamed  of  its  efforts  for  peace  during  the 
last  ten  years.  “ The  Daily  News,”  which  is  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” attack,  has  always,  like 
“ The  Star,”  endeavoured  to  avoid  war  with  Germany 
or  with  any  other  nation,  because  peace,  as  has  been 
well  said,  is  “ the  greatest  British  interest.”  Its  policy 
has  been  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling 
between  this  country  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” on  this  side 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  of  certain  German  jingo  organs  on 
the  other  side,  to  inflame  public  opinion  in  each  country 
by  stories  of  the  hostile  designs  harboured  by  the  other 
nation.  Next  to  the  Kaiser,  Lord  Northcliffe  has  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  bring  about  the  war. 

THE  INVASION  OF  BELGIUM. 

In  that  infernal  competition  the  Liberal  Press  has 
had  no  part  or  lot.  So  long  as  possible  “ The  Daily 
News”  strove  for  peace,  and  it  was  only  when -the 
German  Government,  by  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  which  it  was  solemnly  pledged  to  uphold, 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  determined  on  war  at  all  costs 
that  “ The  Daily  News  ” regretfully  relinquished  the  last 
hopes  of  European  peace. 

Its  attitude  is  clearly  explained  in  the  following 
quotation  from  its  editorial  article  of  August  6,  1914. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Asquith  yesterday — a speech 
unexampled  in  living  memory  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  and  the  flaming  indignation  with  which 
it  was  fused — will  unite  the  nation  as  one  naan  in 
■ the  supreme  task  before  it.  Whatever  doubts  had 
remained,  not  as  to  the  policy  of  years,  but  as  to 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  horror  that  has 
overspread  Europe,  they  disappeared  with  the 
publication  yesterday  of ‘the  White  Paper  of  the 
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Foreign  Office.  No  one  can  read  that  paper  with- 
out sharing  the  passion  with  which  Mr.  Asquith 
denounced  a crime  so  infamous  and  shocking  as  to 
leave  the  civilised  world  aghast.  . . . With  or 

without  obligations,  it  would  have  been  a crime  to 
have  surrendered  to  terms  which  contemplated 
stripping  France  of  her  colonies,  humbling  her 
to  a position  of  nominal  independence,  reducing 
Belgium’s  freedom  to  a name,  possibly  extinguish- 
ing Holland’s  altogether,  and  leaving  Germany 
supreme  all  over  Western  Europe.  . . . The 

Government  has  gone  into  this  awful  slaughter  with 
clean  hands  and  a clear  conscience.  It  has  gone 
into  it  to  save  civilisation  from  the  most  tremendous 
peril  that  has  ever  threatened  it.  It  has  gone  in  to 
win. 

“The  Daily  News”  has  nothing  to  recant  in  its 
attitude  before  or  since  the  declaration  of  war.  It  has 
sought  to  realise  the  Shakespearean  advice: — 

Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a quarrel ; but  being  in, 

Bear’t  that  th’  opposed  may  beware  of  thee, 

because  it  believed  that  our  national  interests  were  thus 
best  served.  In  this  it  did  not  think  only  of  commercial 
interests,  though  it  certainly  did  not  share  the  scorn 
which  the  pamphlet  expresses  for  the  “pettifogging 
demands  of  trade.”  (“Daily  Mail  ” pamphlet,  p,  142.) 

MB.  BONAB  LAW’S  SPEECH. 

This  scaremongering  “ Daily  Mail  ” pamphlet  bears 
on  its  cover  the  line  “The  paper  that  foretold  tlm  war,” 
and  throughout  its  slapdash  pages  there  runs  the  impli- 
cation that  the  war  was  “ inevitable,”  that  the  “ Daily 
Mail  ” alone  had  the  intelligence  to  know  that  it  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  Liberal  Press  was  so  blind  and 
ignorant  as  not  to  recognise  this  fact.  The  best  answer 
to  this  cheap-jack  harangue  is  contained  in  a thoughtful 
passage  which  may  be  found  in  a speech  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  27,  1911, 
immediately  after  the  Agadir  crisis.  The  leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  said : — 
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We  are  all  thinking  a great  deal  abont  onf 
relationship  with  Germany.  It  is  an  idea  prevalent, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  that  there  is  in  this 
country  a feeling  of  hostility  to  Germany.  In  my 
opinion,  that  belief  is  entirely  unfounded.  So  far 
as  I am  concerned,  I never  had,  and  certainly  have 
not  now,  any  such  feeling.  During  my  business 
life  I had  daily  commercial  intercourse  with 
Germany.  I have  many  German  friends,  I love 
some  German  books  almost  as  much  as  our  favour- 
ites in  our  own  tongue,  and  I can  imagine  few,  if 
any,  calamities  which  would  seem  so  great  as  a war, 
whatever  the  result,  between  us  and  the  great 
German  people. 

I hear  it  also  constantly  said — there  is  no  use 
shutting  our  eyes  or  ears  to  obvious  facts — that 
owing  to  divergent  interests  war  some  day  or  other 
between  this  country  and  Germany  is  inevitable. 
1 never  believe  in  these  inevitable  wars.  Prince 
Bismarck  once  said,  and  said  truly,  that  no  man  can 
overlook  the  hand  of  Providence. 

1 am  myself  old  enough  to  remember  that  25  or 
30  years  ago  the  same  thing  was  said  far  more 
persistently  about  our  relationship  with  Bussia.  It 
is  never  said  now.  Why?  For  one  reason,  because 
the  whole  perspective  of  the  world  has  changed.  It 
is  constantly  changing,  and  I see  no  reason  to  think 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  it  may  not  completely 
change  again.  If,  therefore,  war  should  ever  come 
between  these  two  countries,  which  Heaven  forbid! 
it  will  not,  I think,  be  due  to  irresistible  natural 
laws ; it  will  be  due  to  the  want  of  human  wisdom. 
So  much  for  “ the  paper  that  foretold  the  war  ” ! We 
held  in  1911  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  we  hold  now,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “ inevitable  war  ” between 
civilised  nations. 

THE  PEBIL  TO  COMMEBCE. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fears  that  “ The  Daily 
"News  ” expressed  on  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war 
that  trade  and  commerce  would  be  stopped,  factories 
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closed,  and  workers  be  starving  in  the  streets.  Sappily 
these  fears  were  not  fully  realised  here,  thanks  to  the 
strong  and  effective  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
in  both  financial  and  naval  directions ; but  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  only  last  month  (on  November  27)  show  how 
narrowly  we  escaped  these  perils.  The  First  Lord  said 
that  the  Admiralty  had  realised  the  “ great  danger  ” that 
large  numbers  of  fast  armed  liners  would  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  commence  widespread  destruction  on  our  trade 
routes.  The  Chancellor  described  the  temporary  collapse 
of  the  machinery  of  international  credit  which  actually 
occurred,  and  he  used  these  words  : — 

If  you  had  left  it  for  a month  like  that,  what 
would  have  happened  ? What  did  happen  ? Mills 
were  closed,  factories  were  shut  up,  and  thousands  of 
people  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

“ The  Daily  News  ” forecast  of  the  effect  of  war  on 
commerce,  industry,  and  employment  was  couched  in  • 
almost  those  words. 

“THEBE  WILL  BE  NO  WAR”— 1908. 

One  of  the  sentences  to  which  most  emphasis  is 
given  is  that  in  which  “ The  Daily  News”  of  August  12, 
1908,  referred  to  previous  anti-Russian  and  Anti-French 
panics  in  this  country,  and  added  : — 

There  was  no  war  with  Russia.  There  was 
no  war  with  France.  There  will  be  no  war  with 
Germany.  The  conspiracy  against  peace  will  fail. 

It  did  fail,  and  for  six  years  there  was  no  war  with 
Germany.  For  six  years  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” and  its  rivals 
in  Germany  have  since  been  hard  at  work  “poisoning 
the  wells,”  and  the  result  we  see  in  a devastated  world. 

THE  “DAILY  MAIL”  AND  FRANCE. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Liberal  Press  has  nothing 
to  regret  and  nothing  to  recant  in  its  attitude  towards 
Germany.  Is  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” in  the  same  position  ? 
We  invite  it  to  explain  the  coarse  and  wicked  insult  to 
pur  present  French  Allies  which  appeared  in  its  editorial 
article  on  December  1,  1899.  It  was  as  follows : — • 
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If  they  (the  French)  cannot  cease  their  insult^ 
their  colonies  will  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
Germany  and  Italy — we  ourselves  want  nothing 
more — France  will  be  rolled  in  the  blood  and  mud 
in  which  her  Press  daily  wallows. 

The  “ Daily  Mail  ” quotes  extracts  from  its  own  columns 
in  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  onwards,  but  it  omits 
this.  Why  ? 

A ‘‘PRICELESS  LEGACY.” 

The  compiler  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  pamphlet  actually 
accuses  the  Liberal  Press  (p.  142)  of  seeking  “ the 
abandonment  of  our  friendship  with  France — thes  most 
priceless  legacy  of  the  last  Conservative  Administration.” 
When  did  Lord  Northcliffe  help  to  exhibit  our  friendship 
with  France  ? Was  it  when  he  tried  to  get  up  a boycott 
of  the  French  Exhibition  in  London — and  failed  ? Was 
it  when  he  printed  this  editorial  article  in  the  “ Daily 
Mail  ” on  November  9,  1899 : — 

The  French  ....  have  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
convincing  John  Bull  that  they  are  his  inveterate 
enemies,  and  that  all  his  attempts  at  conciliation  are 
useless.  There  will  be  no  more  such  attempts. 
England  has  long  hesitated  between  France  and 
Germany.  But  she  has  always  respected  the  Ger- 
man character,  whereas  she  has  gradually  come  to 
feel  a contempt  for  France.  A country  where  the 
most  monstrous  injustice  can  be  perpetrated  with 
impunity,  a nation  whose  beloved  heroes  are  the 
forgers  of  the  French  General  Staff,  can  never  be  a 
British  ally.  Nothing  like  an  entente  cordiale  can 
subsist  between  England  and  her  nearest  neighbour, 
....  Enough  of  France ; she  has  neither  courage, 
foresight,  nor  sense  of  humour. 

“ADULATION”  OF  THE  KAISER, 

Then  this  mendacious  pamphlet  charges  the  Liberal 
Press  with  publishing  “ columns  of  fawning  adulation  ” of 
the  Kaiser. 

Who  was  it  who  really  published  columns  of  “ adula- 
tion ” of  the  Kaiser  ? None  other  than  “ Uncle  Five- 
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Heads  ” — to  recall  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin’s  exquisite  descrip- 
tion of  his  fellow-Unionist,  Lord  Northcliffe.  We  turn 
to  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” of  November  11,  1899,  and  find  a 
large  photograph  of  the  Kaiser  headed 

“A  FRIEND  IN  NEED  IS  A FRIEND  INDEED,” 

while  the  fulsome  accompanying  letterpress  announced 
that : — 

The  Kaiser  is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a bond 
of  concord  is  to  the  material  advantage  of  both 
Germany  and  England  in  the  world-wide  career  that 
lies  before  these  two  great  nations. 

We  have  searched  the  new  “ sixpenny  dreadful  ” without 
.finding  that  quotation,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  its 
absence. 

THE  NORTHCLIFFE  “NEWS”  ON  THE  WAR  LORD. 

There  is  another  quotation  from  the  Northcliffe 
Press  which  we  have  sought  in  vain.  It  is  from  a 
leading  article  in  the  “Evening  News”  of  October  17, 
1913,  and  referred  to  the  Crown  Prince  : — 

The  Kaiser,  as  we  have  said,  was  such  another 
in  his  day,  but  yet  at  this  moment  we  can  honestly 
say  that  the  peace  of  Europe  has  no  better  friend 
than  the  versatile  monarch  whose  qualities  have  won 
him  the  respect  of  all  nations.  As  a young  man  the 
Kaiser  seemed  to  have  set  his  heart  upon  glory,  and 
to  this  day  his  army  and  navy  claim  the  lion’s  share 
of  his  love  and  pride  ; but  with  youth  his  rashness 
has  passed.  He  has  seen  the  great  nation  over 
which  he  rules  steadily  advancing  along  the  path  of 
peaceful  progress,  and  he  is  able  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  another  side  to  war  than  its  glories  and 

triumphs We  all  acknowledge  the  Kaiser 

as  a very  gallant  gentleman,  whose  word  is  better 
than  many  another’s  bond,  a guest  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  and  sorry  to  lose,  a ruler 
whose  ambitions  for  his  own  people  are  founded  on 
as  good  right  as  are  our  own. 
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These  are  the  people  who  have  the  impudence  to  accuse 
the  Liberal  Press  of  “ fulsome  adulation  ” of  the  War 
Lord ! 

A “ VENTRILOQUISED  POPPET-SHOW.” 

We  shall  not  stop  to  recall  the  whole  series  of  Lord 
Northcliffe’s  past  apostasies  and  betrayals.  As  Mr. 
Garvin  said  in  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” in  December, 
1912: — 

The  mischief  of  a whole  ventriloquised  puppet- 
show  substituting  itself  for  the  real  voice  of  Unionist 
public  opinion  is,  as  we  have  said,  bad  enough. 
. . . We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  whole  moral 

life  of  British  journalism  and  politics  against  these 
methods  of  dealing  with  either  side  of  the  question. 
The  unscrupulous  methods  whose  importation  into  the 
fiscal  controversy  roused  the  indignant  protest  of  a 
staunch  Unionist  like  Mr.  Garvin  have  been  carried  by 
the  “ Daily  Mail  ” into  this  national  crisis. 

BELITTLING  THE  ARMY. 

The  most  serious  point  about  them  is  that  the  “ Daily 
Mail  ” has  steadily  encouraged  the  war  party  in  Germany 
by  its  constant  attempts  to  belittle  our  Army,  and  especi- 
ally our  Territorial  troops. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  this  extract  from  the  “ Daily 
Mail  ” of  December  13,  1909,  and  consider  its  effect  on 
public  opinion  in  Germany  : — 

The  downfall  of  France  is  the  downfall  of  the 
British  Empire.  What  steps  are  we  taking  to  give 
her  the  aid  that  at  any  moment  she  may  need? 
None.  Half  a million,  perhaps  even  300, 0U0  British 
troops  would  turn  the  scale.  We  have  not  got  them  ; 
we  cannot  have  them  without  universal  service. 

LOBD  NORTHCLIFFE  v.  SIR  JOHN  FRENCH. 

Again,  look  at  this  monstrous  statement,  published 
by  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” on  February  28  this  year 

The  Territorial  force  ...  is  not  only  short 
in  numbers ; it  is  also  wanting  in  efficiency,  and  it 
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cannot  take  the  field  until  it  has  received  six  months’ 
training. 

And  contrast  it  with  this  extract  from  Sir  John  French’s 
latest  despatches : — 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  despatch  Territorial 
troops  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Army 
under  my  command. 

The  conduct  and  bearing  of  these  units  under  fire, 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  carried  out 
the  various  duties  assigned  to  them,  have  imbued  me 
with  the  highest  hope  as  to  the  value  and  help  iff 
Territorial  troops  generally. 

WHICH  IS  RIGHT  ? 

Lord  Northcliffe  says  that  voluntary  service  “ neither 
produces  the  number  of  men  nor  gives  us  the  high 
standard  of  training  needed  for  modern  war.”  (“Daily 
Mail,”  April  4,  1911.) 

Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French  tells  us  of  the 
marvellous  fighting  power  and  the  indomitable  courage 
and  tenacity  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men,  He  says  (November  20,  1914) : — 

No  more  arduous  task  has  ever  been  assigned  to 
British  soldiers ; and  in  all  their  splendid  history 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  answered  so 
magnificently  to  the  desperate  calls  which  of 
necessity  were  made  upon  them. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Germans  that  in  the  garb 
of  exuberant  patriotism  a man  could  daily  decry  the 
military  efficiency  of  his  country’s  forces;  it  will 
surprise  many  people  here  that  in  the  hour  of  world- 
wide war  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
“ Times,”  the  “ Daily  Mail,”  and  the  “ Evening  News,” 
should  be  steadily  grinding  his  own  axe. 
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NORTHCLIFFE. 


“The  Daily  News,”  the  “Daily  Mail,” 
and  the  War. 

4^4 


Mr  Lord, 

This  is  not  a time  when  I should  wish  to  write  to 
you  or  about  you.  for  there  is  something  indecent  at 
such  a moment  in  inflicting  the  old  battle-cries  on  the 
public.  But  you  have  chosen  to  issue  a book  of  news- 
paper scraps  the  object  of  which  is  to  cover  yourself  and 
the  “ Daily  Mail”  with  honour  as  the  true  prophets  of  the 
war  and  “ The  Daily  News  ” and  other  representatives  of 
Liberalism  with  odium  as  the  false  prophets  of  peace.  To 
let  such  a challenge  pass  would  be  a wrong  to  the  cause 
which  this  journal  holds  sacred,  and  therefore,  unwill- 
ingly, I address  you. 

Your  claim  to  be  the  true  prophet  of  the  war  does 
not  call  for  dispute.  It  has  always  been  your  part  to 
prophesy  war  and  cultivate  hate.  There  is  nothing 
more  tempting  to  the  journalist  than  to  be  an  incendiary. 
It  is  the  short  cut  to  success,  for  it  is  always  easier  to 
appeal  to  the  lower  passions  of  men  than  to  their  better 
instincts.  There  is  a larger  crowd  to  address,  and  you 
have  never  deserted  tl>e  larger  crowd.  The  student  of 
your  career  will  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  anything  that 
you  have  done  and  to  say  “Here  Lord  Northcliffe  sacri- 
ficed his  journalistic  interests  for  the  common  good,  for 
the  cause  of  peace,  for  some  great  human  ideal  that 
brought  no  grist  to  his>mill ; here  he  used  his  enormous 
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power  not  to  enrich  himself  but  to  enrich  the  world.” 
But  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  to  the  wars 
you  have  fomented,  the  hatreds  you  have  cultivated,  the 
causes  you  have  deserted,  the  sensations,  from  the  Pekin 
falsehood  to  the  Amiens  falsehood  about  the  defeat  of  the 
British  Army,  that  you  have  spread  broadcast.  You  have 
done  these  things,  not  because  of  any  faith  that  was  in 
you,  not  because  of  any  principle  you  cherished.  You 
have  done  them  because  they  were  the  short  cut  to 
success — that  success  which  is  the  only  thing  you 
reverence  amidst  all  the  mysteries  and  sanctities  of  life. 

“NOTHING.” 

If  one  could  find  in  you  some  ultimate  purpose,  even 
some  wholesome  and  honest  hate,  you  would  present  a 
less  pitiful  spectacle  to  the  world.  You  would  at  least 
be  a reality.  But  you  are  nothing.  In  all  this  great 
and  moving  drama  of  humanity  you  represent  no  idea, 
no  passion,  no  policy,  no  disinterested  enthusiasm.  Like 
Mr.  Lowell’s  candidate  you 

scent  wich  pays  the  best  an’  then 
Go  into  it  baldheaded. 

When  you  preached  war  against  the  Boers  it  was  not 
that  you  hated  the  Boers  or  loved  England  : it  was  only 
that  you  understood  how  to  sell  your  papers.  When  you 
preached  war  against  France,  told  her  that  we  would  roll 
her  in  “mud  and  blood”  and  give  her  colonies  to 
Germany,  it  was  not  that  you  had  any  rooted  antagonism 
to  France,  but  that  you  knew  how  to  exploit  the  momen- 
tary passions  of  the  British  mob.  When  you  called  for 
reprisals  against  Russia  over  the  North  Sea  incident  it 
was  not  that  you  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  a 
mistake,  but  that  you  knew  that  a cry  for  war  was  a 
good  newspaper  thrill.  When  last  spring  you  set  all 
your  papers  from  The  Times  downwards  prophesying 
“ civil  war  ” and  went  to  Ulster  to  organise  your  brigade 
of  war  correspondents  and  triumphantly  announced  that 
hostilities  were  about  to  begin,  it  was  not  that  you  cared  for 
Unionism  or  hated  Home  Rule.  You  care  for  neither  and 
have  coquetted  with  both.  It  was  only  that  you  thought 
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that  Parliament  was  going  to  be  beaten  and  that  yon 
could  be  the  prophet  of  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up 
of  laws.  Even  your  loves  are  rooted  in  hates  as  mean- 
ingless as  your  loves.  When  you  covered  the  Kaiser 
with  adulation,  called  him  “ Our  friend  in  need,”  and 
pleaded  for  an  alliance  with  Germany,  it  was  only  to 
make  your  gospel  of  war  with  France  more  effective.  In 
a word,  you  have  been  the  incendiary  of  journalism  for 
twenty  years — a man  ever  ready  to  set  the  world  in  a 
blaze  to  make  a newspaper  placard. 

MR.  F.  E.  SMITH’S  TRIBUTE. 

And  as  you  have  been  the  preacher  of  war  abroad  so 
you  have  been  the  preacher  of  discord  and  hate  at  home. 
There  is  not  a movement  of  our  time  to  which  you  have 
contributed  one  idea,  one  peaceful  influence,  one  constant 
loyalty.  When  you  thought  the  Insurance  Bill  was 
popular  you  supported  it;  when  you  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  unpopular  you  travestied  it,  misrepresented 
it,  and  organised  the  servant  girls  and  the  duchesses  to 
resist  it.  When  the  Progressives  were  assured  of  victory 
in  1904  you  were  their  champion ; when  you  saw  the 
tide  had  turned  in  1907  you  turned  a stream  of  virulent 
slander  against  them  and  headed  the  most  infamous 
campaign  in  all  the  annals  of  our  public  life. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  malice  dictated  by  party  feeling  ? 
You  are  mistaken.  I am  conscious  of  no  feeling  for  you 
except  scorn,  and,  I think,  a little  pity,  for  indeed  a life 
like  yours  is  a thing  for  pity.  But  lest  anyone  should 
think  that  I am  prejudiced  let  me  call  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
as  a witness.  This  is  what  he  said  of  you  on  August  5, 
1911:— 

I remember,  a few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  introduced  his  Tariff  Beform  proposals  the 
“ Daily  Mail  ” said  it  was  opposed  to  them  because 
they  constituted  a stomach  tax.  Well,  being  at 
that  time  very  young  and  simple,  I thought  they 
must  be  right.  A few  days  later  I opened  tho 
“Daily  Mail”  and  read  “Mr.  Chamberlain’s  great 
campaign.  Triumph  of  Tariff  Reform.  Necessity 
of  taxes  on  corn  to  cement  the  Empire.”  Well,  I, 
like  the  “ Daily  Mail,”  have  always  had  a mind  open 
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to  conviction.  So  I said  “ Certainly,”  and  1 spent 
four  or  five  years  in  backing  up  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” 
over  that.  Well,  I opened  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” about 
three  months  ago  and  I read  the  leading  article, 
and  it  said  “ Tariff  Reform  is  dead.”  Where  are 
we  ? ...  No  one  has  followed  them  more 
faithfully  than  I have.  When  they  said  to  me 
“ Don’t  buy  Trust  soap,”  I didn’t.  When  they  told 
me  there  had  been  a massacre  in  Pekin  I bought 
crepe.  I think  it  is  rather  hard  lines  that  in  the 
middle  of  my  political  life  I should  be  left  with  only 
two  subjects  on  which  I can  give  them  ungrudging 
support—”  Standard  ” bread  and  sweet  peas.  I can 
understand  and  even  admire  their  desire  to  preserve 
an  ancient  barony  from  contamination. 

That  is  what  your  friends  think  of  you.  What  is 
there  left  for  your  foes  to  say  ? Indeed,  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  said  the  final  word  about  you  long  ago.  The 
“Daily  Mail,”  he  said,  was  “ written  by  office  boys  for 
office  boys,”  and  though  you  have  soared  to  “ The  Times  ” 
since  then,  you  have  only  succeeded  in  dyeing  it  with 
the  colours  of  the  office  boy’s  mind.  For  just  as  it  was 
the  “Daily  Mail”  which  proclaimed  the  massacre  of  Pekin, 
so  it  was  “ The  Times  ” that  proclaimed  the  rout  of  the 
British  Army. 

And  you  charge  “ Mr.  Cadbury’s  ‘ Daily  News  ’ ” with 
“ horrible  commercialism.”  Mr.  George  Cadbury  has 
ceased  his  connection  with  “ The  Daily  News  ” for  years 
past,  and  you  know  it,  but  it  pleases  you  to  strew  the 
pages  of  the  “Daily  Mail  ” and  the  “Evening  News  ” 
with  venomous  allusions  to  his  name.  In  the  abysses 
of  your  mind  you  discover  that  that  name  appeals  to 
some  poor  prejudice  or  some  vulgar  ignorance.  Perhaps 
you  are  right.  But  the  record  of  George  Cadbury  can 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  His  work  is 
known.  Your  work,  too,  is  known.  I think  I know  on 
which  side  the  scales  of  judgment  will  fall. 

WHY  WE  WORKED  FOR  PEACE. 

But  you  say  that  we  prophesied  peace.  Yes,  we  not 
only  prophesied  peace,  but  we  worked  for  peace,  just  as 
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you  prophesied  war  and  worked  for  war.  We  lost  and 
you  won.  And  you  rejoice  in  the  victory  that  has  made 
Europe  a shambles.  Is  it  really  a matter  for  rejoicing  ? 
A million  men  have  died  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
already  and  a million  more  will  die.  Millions  of  lives 
are  being  broken,  millions  of  poor  homes  darkened  by 
death  and  suffering.  Is  this  really  a subject  for  a news- 
paper advertisement  ? Do  not  suppose  that  we  could  not 
have  preached  war  too.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
It  makes  you  popular,  it  brings  you  readers — as  you  know. 
It  is  so  much  simpler  to  burn  down  than  to  build  up,  and 
a fool  can  light  a powder  barrel.  The  crowd  will 
run  to  a tire,  but  it  will  never  run  to  see  the  builder 
add  stone  to  slow  stone.  No,  we  did  not  work  for 
peace  because  it  paid.  It  does  not  pay  to  go  against  the 
popular  tide.  No  one  knows  that  so  well  as  you  wliO 
talk  of  the  “ horrible  commercialism  of  ‘ The  Daily 
News,’  ” and  who  have  spent  your  life  in  an  infamous 
servitude  to  the  changing  passions  of  the  hour.  "We 
worked  for  peace  because  we  believed  that  that  was  the  dtity 
of  a responsible  journal.  We  worked  for  peace  because 
we  wanted  to  see  a better  and  a juster  world,  because  we 
believed  that  the  fulcrum  of  human  society  is  inter? 
national  co-operation,  and  not  international  enmity,  that 
civilisation  cannot  co-exist  with  barbarism,  that  war 
would  ruin  all  the  hopes  of  that  social  readjustment,  that 
alleviation  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  that  was  the  purpose 
for  which  “ The  Daily  News  ” was  founded  and  for  which, 
whatever  its  failures,  it  has  lived. 

WAS  IT  A LOST  CAUSE  ? 

And  who  shall  say  that  in  working  for  peace  we 
were  working  for  a lost  cause  ? It  was  not  a lost  cause. 
Did  Mr.  Bonar  Law  believe  it  was  a lost  cause  when  he 
made  that  memorable  speech  in  November,  1911,  in 
which  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitable  war, 
recalled  how  in  past  years  there  had  been  prophecies  of 
“ inevitable  ” wars  with  Bussia  which  had  not  taken 
place,  showed  how  the  perspective  of  the  world  was 
constantly  changing,  and  declared  that  if  war  took  place 
it  would  be  due  not  to  any  irresistible  natural  laws,  but 
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to  the  want  of  human  wisdom  ? Were  we  wrong  in 
working  to  strengthen  that  human  wisdom  or  were  you 
wrong  in  working  to  destroy  it  ? You  yourself  had  mo- 
ments of  penitence.  Only  last  year  you  published  in  the 
“Evening  News”  a eulogium  of  the  Kaiser  far  more 
extravagant  than  anything  that  ever  appeared  in  these 
columns  — a eulogium  in  which  you  spoke  of  that 
“ gallant  gentleman’s  ” efforts  for  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  his  country,  of  his  just  ambitions,  of  his  word 
“ which  was  better  than  many  another’s  bond,”  and  of 
the  respect  in  which  this  country  held  him.  If  you 
believed  that  war  was  inevitable  what  was  the  motive  for 
that  extravagant  praise  ? But,  most  conclusive  of  all, 
on  this  question  of  whether  peace  was  a lost  cause, 
turn  to  the  French  Yellow  Book  published  this  week. 
There  you  will  find  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  recording  only  last  year  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser.  Till  then,  they 
agreed,  he  had  stood  for  peace  and  had  resisted  the  war- 
like influences  about  him  as  he  had  resisted  them  for  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Now  at  last  they  saw  he  had 
yielded.  Only  a year  ago. 

Why  had  he  yielded  ? Why  was  the  cause  of  peace 
lost?  I do  not  minimise  the  evil  influence  of  the 
militarist  party  in  Germany.  Perhaps  that  evil  influence 
was  destined  in  any  case  to  prevail.  Who  shall  say  ? 
But  can  you  doubt  that  among  the  factors  that  finally 
delivered  the  Kaiser  into  the  hands  of  the  militarists  was 
the  ten  years  of  bitter  newspaper  war  carried  on  between 
the  incendiary  Press  of  this  country  and  the  equally 
incendiary  Press  of  Germany  ? Can  you  absolve  yourself 
from  any  share  in  bringing  this  calamity  upon  the  world  ? 
Nay,  do  you  wish  to  absolve  yourself?  Are  you  not 
rather  claiming  this  war  as  a tribute  to  your  prescienco 
and  your  power  ? 

1815-1915. 

But  even  if,  in  working  for  peace,  we  were  working 
for  a lost  cause  is  that  a fact  for  which  we  need  to  apolo- 
gise ? What  is  the  case  of  this  country  before  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  this,  that  we  have  had  no  designs  against  Ger- 
many, that,  we  desired  to  live  at  peace  with  her,  that  we 
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strove  to  live  at  peace  with  her,  that  we  were  driven  to 
war  regretfully  and  by  compulsion  ? If  that  is  our  case, 
then  to  have  worked  for  peace  is  to  have  worked  for  the 
good  name  of  this  country,  for  its  honour  and  for  its 
freedom  from  complicity  in  this  vast  crime.  But  you 
deny  this  case.  You  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  the 
most  powerful  Press  in  this  country  worked  steadily  not 
for  peace  but  for  war.  And  to  that  extent  you  have  made 
us  partners  with  the  guilty.  That  is  your  claim.  That 
is  your  boast.  And  you  think  to  shame  us  because  we 
do  not  share  your  guilt. 

You  are  mistaken.  We  are  without  shame  and  with- 
out regret.  When  this  nightmare  passes  away  we  shall 
still  work  to  bring  the  nations  together  and  you  will  still 
work  to  keep  them  asunder.  You  will  discover  some  new 
foe  with  whom  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  public  and 
through  whom  to  stimulate  your  sales.  But  you  will 
work  in  vain.  In  this  war  you  have  reached  your  zenith. 
The  world  that  will  emerge  from  this  calamity  will  be 
a world  that  will  belong  to  the  democracy.  And  the 
democracy  knows  you  as  the  poisoner  of  the  streams 
of  human  intercourse,  the  fomenter  of  wav,  the  preacher 
of  hate,  the  unscrupulous  enemy  of  human  society.  It 
will  make  an  end  of  many  things,  and  among  them  it 
will  make  an  end  of  the  most  sinister  influence  that  has 
ever  corrupted  the  soul  of  English  journalism. 

I am,  my  lord,  yours,  etc., 

A.  Or.  G. 


Printed  tad  PablMred  b,  Tb«  Dmlt  News,  LTD.,  Bourerie  Street.  London,  E.C. 
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RUSSIA  & HER  ALLIES. 


An  Extract  from  the  Verbatim  Report  of  the  Imperial 
Duma.  IV th  Session . I6tb  Sitting. 


The  President  : Gentlemen,  you  are 
requested  to  listen  to  a Report  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  and  Naval  affairs 
— a Report  made  by  the  Members  of  the 
Imperial  Duma  who  visited  the  countries 
of  our  Allies  and  who  wish  to  give  you 
an  account  of  their  journey. 

I call  on  A.  I.  Shingareff. 

Mr.  SHINGAREFF’S  SPEECH  to  the  DUMA. 

The  Delegation  of  Members  of  the 
Imperial  Duma,  which  visited  the  coun- 
tries of  our  Allies— England,  France  and 
Italy — at  the  invitation  of  their  Govern- 
ments, returned  to  Petrograd  a few  days 
ago.  Several  members  of  the  Delegation, 
P.  N.  Miliukoff,  B.  A.  Engelhardt,  and 
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myself,  have  already  made  reports  to 
the  War  and  Naval  Committee.  We 
gave  them  a detailed  account  with  statis- 
tical and  descriptive  data  of  all  that  we 
had  seen  in  the  allied  countries  and  are 
now  able  to  report  to  our  comrades.  By 
the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation and  of  the  Committee,  I have 
had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  reporting  briefly  to  the  Duma 
the  impressions  received  during  our 
travels  abroad. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  welcomed  in  the 
countries  of  our  Allies  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  hospitality.  We  feel 
deeply  touched,  greatly  moved,  when  we 
recall  the  many  occasions  on  which  in 
the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  immense  crowds,  sometimes  com- 
prising tens  of  thousands,  thronged  the 
streets  to  greet  in  our  persons  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a great  country.  During 
our  visit  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  very  many  persons.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  heads  of  the 
States,  the  leading  members  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  allied  countries,  many 
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notable  statesmen,  and  masses  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  great  number  of 
mills  and  factories  which  we  inspected. 

While  in  Great  Britain,  we  went  to 
London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle 
and  Sheffield.  In  France  we  visited 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Lyons.  We  saw  many 
industrial  establishments  in  Italy — in 
Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Terni.  Many 
were  the  impressions  which  we  brought 
away  from  the  Anglo-Belgian,  the  French, 
and  the  Italian  fronts. 

In  England,  gentlemen,  we  saw  in  full 
swing  the  great  industrial  movement  in 
which  colossal  new  enterprises  for  the 
production  of  weapons  of  defence  and 
offence  against  the  enemy  were  being 
carried  forward.  We  saw  the  huge  ware- 
houses crammed  with  military  stores, 
and  with  our  own  eyes  were  able  to  dis- 
cern the  impetus  given  to  war  industries 
in  this  powerful  allied  country.  Where  a 
few  months  before  there  had  been  only 
fields  or  waste  spaces,  we  saw  factories 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
thousands  of  women  were  at  work,  and 
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it  delighted  us  that  the  members  of  the 
labouring  classes  gave  us  a hearty  greet- 
ing, expressing  their  good  wishes  for  our 
common  cause.  We  could  not  view  with- 
out deep  emotion  the  energy,  the  per- 
severance, the  self-sacrificing  unity  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  was  working  for  the 
end  which  we  and  they  have  at  heart. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  say  no  less  of 
another  of  our  Allies— -France.  The  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  the  spirit  of  France 
made  a deep  impression  on  us.  If  you 
remember  that  a considerable  part  of 
France  is  occupied  by  the  enemy,  that 
that  enemy  is  within  a few  miles  of  Paris, 
that  the  most  fully  industrialised  districts 
of  France  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  then  you 
will  join  with  us  in  marvelling  at  the 
strength  of  the  national  spirit,  the 
amazing  unity  of  the  whole  population, 
of  all  the  politicians,  high  and  low,  which 
has  swept  over  France,  has  merged  her 
into  one  powerful  organism,  which  is 
saving  her,  which  cannot  fail  to  save  and 
lead  her  to  ultimate  victory. 
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Gentlemen,  we  see  there  an  amazing 
state  of  national  feeling.  France  over- 
whelms us  with  the  impression  of  her 
heroism  at  the  front  and  the  stability  of 
the  organisation  behind  the  army. 

Having  visited  the  Belgian  and  British 
fronts,  we  have  been  able  to  see— and  our 
comrades  bore  witness  to  it  before  you  in 
the  Committee — what  gigantic  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  our  Allies.  We  saw 
the  enormous  preparations  of  the  British 
bases,  the  endless  provision  of  supplies  for 
the  front ; we  saw  the  great  works  which 
have  made  of  the  front  one  continuous 
fortress  dozens  of  miles  long.  The  military 
zone  is  served  by  so  many  motors,  there  are 
such  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  munitions 
and  provisions,  that  we  were  astounded, 
and  yet  we  can  assure  you  that  this  great 
wave  of  war  technique  and  war  industry 
has  not  yet  reached  its  crest. 

We  saw  the  British  Army  in  France 
both  at  the  front  and  in  masses  at  the 
base,  and  it  was  brought  home  to  us  that 
it  was  that  spirit  of  voluntary  service, 
which  had  led  these  five  million  souls  to 
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enter  the  military  ranks,  that  had  raised 
and  created  this  army.  England  during 
these  last  two  years  has  made  a new  army, 
has  provided  it  with  every  requisite- 
guns,  rifles,  &c.,  of  the  latest  designs— 
and  has  trained  a staff  of  officers  to  whom 
it  has  given  the  command  of  it.  Besides 
all  that,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  see  at 
the  front  the  war  development  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  aviation.  Before  the  war, 
naval  aviation  hardly  existed  in  England, 
now,  dozens  of  aerodromes  are  found  on 
her  shores. 

We  visited  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
naval  stations,  and  took  part  in  a 
minute  inspection  of  it,  and  we  can 
assure  you  that  this  branch  of  military 
art  has  attained  a high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  part  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  on  our  way  over  to 
England ; we  saw  part  of  Admiral  Jellicoe’s 
gallant  command,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  received  by  Admiral  Beatty’s 
squadron  with  that  hospitality  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  British  navy.  The 
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great  naval  victory  which  drove  the 
German  fleet  into  its  ports  and  put  out  of 
action  a considerable  number  of  German 
vessels,  that  great  naval  victory  of  Eng- 
land’s, has  been  of  the  utmost  service 
to  us ; for  it  has  deprived  the  enemy  of 
all  chance  of  interfering  with  our  Northern 
communications,  and  has  diminished  the 
probability  of  his  attacking  us  in  the 
Baltic.  (Voice  on  the  Left,  “ Long  live 
the  English  fleet.”  Storms  of  applause 
on  the  Bight,  the  Centre,  and  the  Left.) 

What  we  saw  in  France,  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  called  to 
arms,  where  conscription  takes  nearly 
double  what  our  conscription  takes,  all 
that  we  saw  at  the  French  front,  the 
great  development  of  war  aviation,  its 
technical  appliances  for  observing  the 
enemy,  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  personal  element, 
the  careful  plans  for  safeguarding  the 
life  of  each  separate  soldier,  the  wonder- 
ful places  of  refuge  dug  out  for  the  men 
all  along  the  line,  the  methodical  organi- 
sation—all  this  makes  us  assure  you  that 
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we  believe  in— nay,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced of— the  power  of  France  to  resist, 
and  her  military  invincibility  at  the 
front.  (Storms  of  applause  in  the  Centre 
and  on  the  Left  and  Right.  Cries  of 
“ Bravo.”)  . 

We  were  very  glad  to  visit  our  own 
Russian  contingent  in  France,  at  Mailly, 
where  officers  and  men  were  training 
with  a view  to  taking  part  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  French  comrades  in 
the  general  struggle.  We  hope— we  are 
sure — that  their  numbers  will  increase. 
We  know  the  fraternal  feeling  that  France 
and  their  French  brothers  in  arms  have 
for  them,  and  we  were  proud  to  see  those 
fine,  alert,  brave  Russian  troops  in  a 
country  which  is  so  dear  to  us.  (Applause 
in  Centre,  Left  and  Right.) 

We  were  received  with  the  same  warmth 
by  Italy.  There  also  we  visited  many 
technical  works  devoted  to  war  indus- 
tries, and  inspected  various  factories. 
We  visited  two  sections  of  the  Italian 
front,  where  we  were  received  by  the 
King.  Italy,  like  England,  began  to 
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prepare  for  war  after  war  had  already 
begun.  Her  military  strength  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  limits.  Italy  still  has 
considerable  reserves  of  men  ; vast  organ 
isations  of  a technical  military  nature 
are  in  her  hands,  and  she  will  be  able 
to  utilise  these  in  ever-increasing  measure. 
There  we  realised  how  great  is  the  unity 
of  the  military  organisation  of  all  the 
allied  powers,  there  we  realised  how 
accurately  Italy  kept  us  informed,  a 
thing  which  was  so  necessary  for  us  and 
for  our  front,— we  learned  how  Italy 
drew  upon  herself  on  the  Austrian  frontier 
masses  of  Austrian  troops  and  artillery, 
and  thus  considerably  helped  us  to  gain 
victories  on  our  front.  (Loud  applause 
in  Centre,  Left,  and  Eight.)  We  were 
able  to  see  how  severe  are  the  conditions 
under  which  Italy  is  fighting,  the  severity 
of  conditions  imposed  by  mountain  war- 
fare. Through  almost  impracticable 
passes,  the  Italians  have  laid  down  good 
roads  for  motor  traffic,  a multitude  of 
tracks  for  mountain  packs,  they  have 
organised  mountain  transport  and  on  the 
extremely  steep  heights  they  have  placed 
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heavy  batteries  and  have  dug  trenches 
notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  rocky  mountains  present.  Not 
only  have  they  defended  their  soil  inch 
by  inch  but  they  have  advanced  towards 
the  enemy.  It  was  only  on  the  spot 
that  we  were  able  to  appreciate  at  its 
full  value  the  vastness  of  the  preparatory 
work  achieved  by  the  military  authorities 
and  the  Army  in  the  difficult  region  of  the 
Izonzo  valley,  near  Gorizia  and  Tolmino. 

We  carried  away  unforgettable  memo- 
ries of  friendly  sympathy  and  hospitality 
shewn  by  all  alike : people,  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  Sovereigns.  These 
memories  of  unanimous  cordiality  to- 
wards Russia,  the  knowledge  that  our 
country  takes  an  important  share  of  the 
common  burden,  the  conviction  that  one 
united  will-to-victory  animates  all  the 
allied  countries— this,  gentlemen,  has 
made  our  faith  in  final  victory  stronger 
than  ever.  We  know  from  information 
received  that  the  position  of  our  enemy 
is  beginning  to  decline.  We  know  what 
efforts  are  required  to  ensure  order,  how 
comparatively  modest  are  their  reserves 
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of  men,  how  scarce  are  food  products— 
even  the  army  feeling  the  pinch  to  some 
extent.  We  know  that  they  have  irre- 
trievably lost  the  war  and  that  only 
their  vast  and  powerful  organisation  and 
the  preparations  made  during  many  long 
years  still  enable  them  to  hold  on  for 
a time.  If  you  remember,  gentlemen, 
that  the  military  power  of  Bussia  is  still 
developing,  that  we  can  increase  our 
strength  very  considerably,  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of-  England,  and  that  Italy 
has  not  done  half  she  is  able  to  do  for  the 
increase  of  her  military  strength,  whereas 
our  enemies  can  barely  keep  up  the  level 
they  have  attained— then  you  will  share 
what  is  not  only  our  belief  but  our  firm 
conviction  that  success  is  not  far  off. 
(Loud  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.) 

We  recall  with  gratitude  all  that  we 
have  seen.  We  can  learn  many  lessons 
from  the  examples  set  us  : the  wonderful 
unity  and  courage  of  France ; the  wise 
and  harmonious  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Great  Britain,  the  solidarity  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  members  of  Parliament ; 
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the  strength  of  Italy  which,  springing 
from  the  soul  of  the  people,  called  the 
nation  to  arms  against  the  common  foe. 
All  this  taken  together  is  so  reassuring 
and  significant  that  we  should  do  well 
to  keep  it  constantly  in  mind. 

We  have  given  a long  account  to  the 
Committee  of  all  that  we  saw  abroad ; 
we  are  about  to  give  many  further  details 
to  specially  convened  conferences  sub- 
stantiated by  figures,  documents  and 
samples  which  we  brought’  back  with  us, 
and  we  should  like,  gentlemen,  to  tell  our 
fellow  countrymen  how  much  we  have 
learned  from  our  journey.  Tes,  you  must 
be  united  to  achieve  victory  over  our 
terrible  foe  ; he  is  breaking  but  he  is  not 
broken,  and  much  patient  and  strenuous 
effort  is  required  to  ensure  future  victory. 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  is  strong, 
that  the  absence  of  victory  would  be  the 
greatest  disaster  for  us  and  for  the  whole 
civilised  world.  We  must  prepare  for 
victory  with  the  same  perseverance  and 
tenacity  as  our  Allies,  and  just  as  their 
purposes  are  one,  their  armies  one,  so  must 
we  be  one. 
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We  must  pay  the  same  attention  to 
internal  affairs,  that  they  may  cause 
us  no  hindrance  at  the  moment  of  our 
hardest,  our  sternest  struggle.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  faintheartedness,  of  all 
wavering,  of  weak  government,  we  must 
firmly  and  patiently  march  to  victory. 

Humours  from  an  unknown  source 
reached  our  ears  to  the  effect  that 
Russia’s  firmness  of  purpose  was  weaken- 
ing, that  she  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  We  indignantly  denied 
such  assertions.  It  is  impossible  to 
acquiesce  in  the  enslavement  of  man  by 
force,  in  the  efforts  to  establish  a hege- 
mony of  armaments,  and  we  must  wrest 
the  bristling  steel  from  the  enemy’s  hands 
and  ensure  by  victory  the  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  existence  side  by  side  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  (Applause  in  all  parts 
of  the  House.) 

We  must  remember  that  we  have  not 
yet  conquered.  If,  notwithstanding  our 
own  and  our  Allies’  strength,  we  have  not 
brought  the  war  to  an  end— nevertheless, 
victory  is  within  reach.  It  lies  within 
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our  power  to  achieve  it  by  the  work  of 
our  hands,  by  the  creativeness  of  our 
national  mind,  and  therein  lies  the  duty, 
the  supreme  duty  of  citizens  and  Govern- 
ment alike. 

We  must  remember  that  in  this  last 
period  of  the  struggle  we  must  hold 
together  with  particular  firmness  ; in  this 
we  must  follow  the  example  set  us  by  our 
Allies. 

We  reported  to  our  Committee  those 
aspects  of  financial  and  economic  ques- 
tions which  some  of  the  Members  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  privately.  We 
could  give  much  more  information  had 
we  the  possibility  of  continuing  our 
sittings. 

We  have  one  request  to  make.  The 
kindness,  the  amazing  kindness  with  which 
we  were  received,  the  honour  and  respect 
with  which  we— your  representatives— 
were  surrounded  in  the  allied  countries 
by  the  people  and  their  Governments, 
demand,  we  think,  that  in  response  and 
as  a token  of  our  deep  gratitude  we 
should  invite  them  in  our  turn. 
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Let  them  come  and  see  what  Russia  has 
done,  what  the  Russian  people  have  done 
for  victory  ; let  them  see  what  our  Army 
has  done  to  repulse  and  hold  the  enemy. 

We  must  ask  you  to  send  in  your  own 
name  an  expression  of  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  the  countries  we  visited,  for  the 
reception  they  gave  us,  and  for  all  they 
shewed  us ; thanks  which  must  reach 
the  heroic  armies  and  the  magnificent 
navies.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  vic- 
tory which  England  purchased  at  a heavy 
cost  to  herself  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us  and  has  helped  to  lighten 
our  task.  Our  gratitude  is  not  merely 
a personal  feeling— it  pertains  not  to  us 
only  but  to  our  whole  country  and  it  is 
therefore  right  and  desirable  that  the 
Imperial  Duma  should  give  voice  to  it. 
Great  is  the  unity  of  the  Armies  which 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Right  and 
Liberty  in  Europe.  And  we  gentlemen 
say  to  our  countrymen : you — our  com- 
rades,— you — our  brothers,  be  worthy  of 
this  great  aim  and  victory  is  ensured. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  House.) 
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The  President  : You  have  heard 
with  the  same  emotion  as  myself,  I am 
sure,  the  inspiring  words  of  the  member 
of  the  Delegation  who  has  just  spoken, 
words  which  express  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  power 
and  strength  attained  by  our  Allies. 
I think  that  this  impression  is  shared  by 
ns  all  and  that  we  must  give  voice  to  it  by 
a unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing words  of  the  speaker,  and  I ask 
you  to  confirm  all  he  has  said  by  a definite 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  hearty 
welcome,  the  kindness,  the  hospitality 
shewn  to  our  Delegates  by  all  classes  of 
the  countries  they  visited.  Members  of 
the  Duma,  let  us  confirm  this  by  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Duma  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Bussian  people.  Do  you 
agree  ? (Voices,  “ We  do.”  Members 

RISE  AND  GREET  WITH  PROLONGED  AP- 
PLAUSE the  Occupants  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Box : the  French  Ambas- 
sador, Maurice  Paleologue  ; the 
British,  Sir  George  Buchanan  ; the 
Italian,  Marquis  Andrea  Carlotti  Di 
Biparbella.) 
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I also  ask  you  to  send  our  greetings 
and  thanks  to  another  far  distant  friend 
whom  we  have  not  yet  visited— to  Japan, 
who  has  shewn  such  energy  and  per- 
severance in  helping  against  the  common 
foe.  (The  Members  of  the  Dxjma  rise 

AND  GREET  WITH  APPLAUSE  THE  JAPANESE 

Ambassador,  Itchira  Motono.) 

In  addition  to  our  resolution  I must 
touch  on  the  last  words  of  A.  I.  Shin- 
gareff.  He  justly  indicates  how  neces- 
sary is  untiring,  united  and  co-ordin- 
ated work  to  achieve  victory.  I suggest 
that  we  declare  these  words  to  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Duma.  I am 
sure  that  on  returning  to  your  homes 
you  will  tell  your  constituents  all  you 
have  heard  and  will  inspire  them  with 
faith  in  an  early  victory,  which,  however, 
can  only  be  achieved  by  united,  ceaseless, 
ungrudging  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens  without  exception,  to  the  glory 
and  greatness  of  our  native  land.  (Loud 
applause  and  cries  of  “ Bravo.”) 

I also  propose  that  we  should  send  our 
warm  greetings  to  our  beloved  Army  in 
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the  person  of  its  supreme  Head— the 
Army  which  is  fighting  heroically,  shed- 
ding its  blood  and  conquering  our  hated  > 
foe.  (Long  and  loud  applause  from  Cen- 
tre, Eight  and  Left,  and  cries  of  “ Yes.”) 
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'T’^HE  words,  “We  see  not  our  tokens : there 
is  not  one  prophet  more  ; no,  not  one  is  there 
among  us  that  understandeth  any  more,”  expressed 
long  ago  the  pain  which  is  added  to  calamity  by 
bewilderment  as  to  its  drift  and  issues.  Prophets 
are  given,  not  made.  But  while  we  wait  for  the 
voice  of  the  interpreter  we  may  try,  as  I am  bidden 
to  do,  to  think  ourselves  into  more  readiness  to 
hear  it. 

The  first  thing,  as  the  nation  rightly  feels,  is  to 
abstain  from  recriminations.  We  can  all  claim  to 
have  been  right;  none  of  us  will  be  in  tune  for 
boasting.  The  advocates  of  a “strong  policy”  of 
naval  and  military  readiness  have  received  the  most 
emphatic  justification  that  they  could  have  pre- 
dicted. But  they  can  hardly  say  that  the  motto 
of  Si  vis  pacem , para  helium  has  been  illustrated 
by  success ; and  they  may  join  with  us  all  to-day 
in  awe-stricken  acknowledgement  of  what  comes 
of  an  international  system  built  on  force.  The 
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men  who  have  sought  peace  by  cultivating  inter- 
national friendships  between  Churches,  Univer- 
sities, Municipalities,  and  so  forth,  will  assuredly 
not  regret  to-day  a single  one  of  their  efforts; 
they  will  see  writ  large  the  scandal  of  the  inter- 
national conditions  which  they  were  trying  to 
improve  and  sweeten;  but  they  will  admit  that 
we  should  have  done  ill,  as  things  are,  to  have 
lessened  our  fleet  or  loosened  our  command  of 
the  over-sea  routes  for  food  and  reinforcements. 

But  all  this  does  not  carry  us  far : and  it  belongs 
to  the  days  upon  which  the  curtain  has  dropped. 

What  of  the  new  and  solemn  present  ? 

1.  Under  the  tremendous  sense  of  the  sudden 
and  the  unexpected,  there  is  (if  I do  not  mistake) 
a less  clear  but  deeper  feeling  that  it  all  seems  half 
natural,  as  if  we  had  been  expecting  it,  as  if  some- 
thing of  the  sort  had  to  be,  as  if  we  could  not  have 
gone  on  as  we  were  and  yet  could  not  have  found 
our  way  out,  as  if  we  were  ready  for  a move 
onward  which  had  to  be  made  for  us  and  not  by 
us.  The  children  were  come  to  the  birth,  and 
there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  That  strange 
old  metaphor  may  have  had  some  fitness  for  our 
case.  We  saw  no  way  to  settle  our  controversies. 
The  problems  of  freedom  and  justice  in  Ireland, 
of  women’s  claims,  of  the  demand  of  labour  for  an 
increased  share  in  the  results  of  industry  and  for 
a more  organized  influence  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity—it  was  the  same  with  them  all : there  was 
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a sense  of  deadlock.  Nor,  as  all  are  agreed,  was 
there  anything  like  a due  concentration  of  energy 
and  interest  on  our  most  urgent  problems  in  urban 
and  country  life,  the  health  of  our  people,  their 
housing  and  the  brightening  and  ennobling  of 
their  lives.  Much  was  done  and  being  done ; 
but  yet  there  was  a sense  of  impotence.  It  was 
the  same,  perhaps,  on  the  larger  scale  of  inter- 
national affairs.  The  concert  of  Europe  just  kept 
things  going,  and  tided  over  critical  moments ; 
but  we  seemed  to  live  in  a prolonged  “interim”  ; 
and  there  was  no  sense  of  steady  movement  to- 
wards something  better.  It  was  pitiful  too  to  see 
how  powerless,  as  in  the  Congo  case,  the  Euro- 
pean Governments  were  for  any  vigorous  action 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  true  civilization.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  was  felt  in  the  religious 
sphere.  Unrivalled  missionary  opportunities  were 
offered  to  us  in  the  Far  East;  they  were  recog- 
nized and  estimated,  but  we  showed  little  power 
to  take  them  up. 

Besides,  for  those  who  have  been  trained  to  lay 
primary  stress  on  moral  causes  and  conditions, 
there  was  ground  for  deep  uneasiness.  The  word 
materialism  (understood  by  our  fathers  as  the 
name  of  k philosophical  theory)  was  constantly 
confronting  ourselves  as  an  obvious  label  for 
many  tendencies  in  our  civilization.  Economi- 
cally, socially,  and  politically,  gold  and  iron, 
wealth  and  force,  have  had  far  more  than 
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their  due.  The  luxury  of  those  who  “could 
afford  it  ” and  the  passionate  pleasure-seeking 
throughout  our  people  were  constantly  confessed 
and  continually  increased.  Vast  sums  were 
indeed  spent  in  charity,  but  it  was  hard  to  see 
signs,  except  among  the  poor,  of  their  being 
raised  by  frugality  or  sacrifice. 

In  amongst  all  this,  stilling  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, postponing  others,  installing  sacrifice  in 
general  honour,  and  compelling  us  to  simplicity* 
has  come  this  great  and  challenging  crisis. 

2.  We  know  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  measure 
the  scale,  range,  or  duration  of  this  great  happen- 
ing. Ce  n’est  pas  une  revolte , c’est  une  revolution , 
was  the  phrase  which  hit  the  truth  last  time. 
This  time,  may  be,  there  is  upon  Europe  not 
a change,  but  a catastrophe.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  face  as  the  quite  probable  meaning  and 
outcome  of  that  which  has  begun.  We  cannot 
tell  how  much  of  the  house  of  established  order 
in  which  we  have  dwelt  may  crumble  about  us. 
In  any  case,  we  shall  be  witnesses  of  a portent 
of  destruction.  We  can  hardly  guess  how  it  may 
affect  the  reason,  conscience,  feelings,  or  imagina- 
tion of  mankind.  And  this  for  us  who  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  stability,  and  all  whose  thoughts 
of  change  have  been  in  terms  of  evolution  and 
process  and  slow  modification ! 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a first  duty  for  us  to  steady 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  that  catastrophe 
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has  been  historically  one  of  the  means  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  for  growth.  Then  look  up  and  lift 
up  your  heads.  In  all  catastrophe  it  is  the  destruc- 
tion and  ruin  which  (as  the  word  implies)  is  first 
seen  and  felt ; and  we  truly  may  have  more  of  it 
to  face  than  even  now  we  at  all  expect.  But  out 
of  destruction  comes  creation  ; out  of  the  old  the 
new.  God’s  face  is  towards  the  future.  And, 
unless  the  higher  faith  is  altogether  delusive,  that 
way  lies  promise  and  hope. 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  shape  the  thoughts  of  hope  ? 
Surely  Europe  can  never  return  to  that  condition 
in  which  it  has  lived  for  these  last  decades : a con- 
dition infinitely  comic  if  it  were  not  so  desperately 
serious  and  wrong.  The  condition  of  universal 
armament  must  give  place  to  some  better  way  of 
living  together;  and  its  crushing  load  upon  life 
and  welfare  must  be  removed  or  lightened.  We 
must  come  to  look  back  upon  the  recent  past,  in 
spite  of  all  its  peace  and  beauty,  as  a nightmare 
time,  with  an  appalling  climax.  I cherish  the 
hope  that  out  of  all  the  tragedy  of  mutual  destruc- 
tion there  will  come  by  reaction  and  awakening 
a new  feeling  of  common  humanity  amongst  the 
nations  one  with  another ; and  that  our  hatred 
will  turn,  not  against  one  another,  but  against  the 
monster  which  the  deadly  sins  of  selfishness  and 
pride  and  jealousy  have  called  into  being  and  set 
upon  our  shoulders. 

We  shall  not,  I trust,  come  out  of  this  war  less 
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patriotic  than  we  went  in,  but  with  a far  nobler, 
stronger,  and  more  generous  patriotism.  Patrio- 
tism of  that  kind  in  a nation  interprets  and 
respects  like  patriotism  in  other  lands.  Can  we 
dimly  descry  possibilities  that  catastrophe  may 
teach  and  effect  what  no  amount  of  humanitarian 
rhetoric,  however  genuine  and  earnest,  could  ever 
have  brought  about,  and  may  draw  the  nations  as 
patriotic  units  into  a larger  patriotism  of  the 
European,  or  yet  wider,  whole? 

4.  But  if  Europe,  or  Britain  (and  it  is  with 
the  latter  that  our  prime  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned) is  to  win  through  to  any  really  better 
state,  it  must  be  by  a genuine  revival  of  the 
higher  moral  faiths.  We  are  so  afraid  of  cant 
that  we  have  been  almost  afraid  to  speak  of 
principles.  But  this  is  really  moral  cowardice 
and  stubbornness.  The  great  laws  of  righteous- 
ness, justice,  and  humanity  are  there : they  work, 
not  in  the  same  way,  but  as  surely  as  the  laws  of 
physical  nature.  We  must  read  the  lessons  as 
they  write  themselves  out  in  history.  What 
a difference,  for  example,  it  has  made  to  England 
in  the  last  weeks  to  have  a good  conscience,  to 
believe  that  she  has  a good  cause  ; that  she  could 
not  honourably  do  other  than  she  has  done  ; that 
she  is  really  standing  for  peace  and  for  the 
freedom  of  the  weak.  A good  conscience  does  not 
in  a bad  world  dispense  with  Dreadnoughts.  But 
we  can  feel  that  it  is  an  even  more  precious  asset. 
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Take  another  instance.  I have  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  Stop-the-War  party  among  our  workers 
than  I have  with  Prussian  aggressive  militarism. 
But  I would  ask  its  members  to  look  carefully  to 
it  lest  they  may  not  be  inviting  us  to  embrace  in 
homespun  the  same  policy  which  they  repudiate 
in  armour — a policy,  I mean,  of  sheer  national 
selfishness.  Let  England,  they  say,  make  no 
account  of  these  broils,  but  keep  her  own  people 
secure  and  well-fed  and  at  work.  God  knows 
how  that  aim,  in  itself,  appeals  to  one,  and  how 
one  shrinks  from  any  course  which,  though  it 
may  cost  us  all  blood  and  tears  and  money,  must 
needs  especially  grind  the  poor.  But  to  suffer  is 
better  than  to  do  wrong  and  to  betray  our  honour. 
“Ah!  but,”  men  cry,  “there  is  the  old  fatal, 
glozing,  delusive  word  ‘honour,’  the  synonym 
of  prestige,  or  of  la  gloire , the  moral  will-o’-the- 
wisp  which  has  beguiled  men  down  so  many 
fatal  paths ! ” It  is  vital,  I reply,  that  we  should 
distinguish  between  two  senses  of  the  word 
honour  : the  shoddy  sense  and  the  sterling  sense  ; 
the  sense  in  which  it  stands  for  the  ideals  of 
Chauvinism  and  national  ambition  or  display ; 
and  the  sense  in  which  it  makes  a man  true  to 
his  plighted  word  or  responsive  to  the  appeal  of 
a drowning  swimmer  or  an  outraged  woman. 

A nation,  like  a man,  must  be  true  to  itself  even 
though  it  suffer.  I?  must  bear  the  cross  that  may 
be  laid  upon  those 'who  seek  to  be  loyal  to  the 
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claims  of  duty  and  faith.  Or  again,  if  we  are 
thinking  of  the  moral  laws  that  govern,  what  is 
the  lesson  written  in  letters  of  blood  across  the 
European  sky  but  this  — that  an  international 
system  which  is,  with  thin  disguises  and  faint 
qualifications,  frankly  selfish,  is  one  which  must 
founder  at  last  in  catastrophe  and  wreck?  The 
doctrines  of  Nietzsche,  we  are  told,  with  the 
worship  of  self-assertion  and  self-reliance  and 
force,  have  had  much  to  do  with  stimulating 
that  form  of  German  temper  which  we  are  now 
shedding  our  life’s  blood  to  resist,  and  through 
which  (it  is  one  of  the  possibilities)  God  may  be 
fashioning  a “rod  of  His  anger”  to  make  us 
know  what  may  come  of  all  our  strength  and 
science  and  culture  built  up  into  a power  which 
knows  no  law  but  its  own  will,  no  principle  or 
restraint  but  its  own  interest  and  advantage — 
before  it  too  comes  into  judgement  in  its  turn.1 
Do  we  face  it  steadily  out  that  that  teaching  is 
one  party  in  an  old  duel,  and  that  the  true 
champion  in  the  lists  against  it  is  the  Christian 
teaching  of  which  the  Gross  of  love  and  sacrifice 
is  the  sign  ? 

There  are  those  who,  speaking  chiefly  to  our 
labouring  classes,  will  decry  the  Government  and 
denounce  diplomacy  and  curse  the  system  under 
which  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  are  torn  from 
home  and  work  to  suffer  and  bleed  as  victims 

1 See  General  yon  Bernhardi,  Germany  and  the  Next  War , passim. 
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of  predatory  and  for  them  unmeaning  rivalries 
and  ambitions.  What  shall  we  say  to  them? 
I should  urge  that  their  criticism,  to  be  right, 
must  be  pressed  a great  deal  farther.  If  the 
European  order  has  been  as  bad  as  they  think 
it  (and  it  has  been  very  bad),  we  cannot  shirk 
our  share  of  the  blame  or  of  the  consequences. 
We  cannot  ignobly  stand  out  and  say,  “We  are 
not  concerned  ; we  will  keep  ourselves  in  comfort 
and  peace.”  We  cannot  expect  when  the  day  of 
judgement  falls,  as  it  is  falling,  upon  the  whole 
European  world,  that  we  shall  go  unscathed. 

Let  us  remember  too  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
combine  in  a wholesome  and  lasting  peace  nations 
with  separate  characters,  interests,  and  hopes.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  a great  moral  power — the 
power  of  unselfishness ; and  a nation  which  had 
no  other  thought  than  a self-regarding  pacificism 
would  be  felt  by  a sure  and  indignant  instinct  to 
make  no  contribution  to  a more  unselfish  future. 

But  towards  such  a future  we  and  those  whose 
counsels  we  cannot  accept  to-day  may  together 
stretch  out  our  hands — a future  when  within  the 
nations  and  between  the  nations  the  unselfishness 
that  is  taught  of  God,  fair  and  respectful  to  each 
human  life,  each  class  and  order,  each  racial 
character  and  claim,  shall  be  recognized  with 
an  altogether  new  distinctness  and  reality  as  the 
condition,  difficult  but  indispensable  and  not 
impossible,  of  a true  and  Christian  civilization. 
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What  is  Great  Britain  Doing? 


What  has  the  British  Empire  done  in  the 
Var  ? All  the  world  knows  what  the  German 
orces  have  done.  The  work  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  equally  palpable.-  The  world  also  is 
n no.  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  brilliant  and 
ustained  heroism  of  the  French  nation.  It 
regards,  and  justly,  the  recovery  of  France 
after  the  first  reverses  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  moral  triumphs  recorded  in  history. 

In  comparison  with  these  resounding  achieve- 
ments, what  has  the  British  Empire  to  show  for 
its  great  wealth,  its  wide  territories  and  teeming 
population  ? The  British  Fleet  is  the  first  in  the 
world  in  point  of  size  and  reputation,  yet  it 
las  bombarded  no  German  town,  landed  no 
orce  on  German  soil,  has  brought  on  no  general 
ngagement. 

The  British  Army  has  fought  well  and  gallantly ; 
tut  the  question  is  not  whether  it  has  done  well, 
>ut  whether  it  is  doing  enough.  Do  its  achieve- 
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merits,  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  present 
war,  constitute  a contribution  to  the  Allied 
cause  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  so  great 
an  Empire  ? 


Such  questions  as  these  are  frequently  heard. 

The  “ failure  ” of  the  British  nation  in  the  war 
is  a subject  of  widespread  comment  and 
criticism.  Competent  observers  have  declared 
that  the  country’s  efforts  have  been  inconsider- 
able compared  to  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  ‘ 
France,  while  the  most  superficial  critics  assume 
a knowing  air  when  they  speak  of  British  inertia 
and  incompetence.  Germany’s'  military  achieve- 
ments have  startled  the  world,  France’s  devotion 
has  won  universal  applause,  but  there  is  a 
popular  impression  that  Great  Britain  is  a 
laggard  and  has  accomplished  little. 

As  a fact,  the  first  paragraphs  in  this  article 
are  quoted  word  for  word  from  an  English 
writer.  Britons  are  well  aware  of  the  world’s 
unfavourable  judgment  upon  the  Empire,  and 
are  their  own  most  relentless  critics. 

The  subject  is  well  worth  study,  particularly 
by  Americans.  National  defence  is  an  over- 
shadowing issue  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
citizens  might  profitably  examine  this  practical 


illustration  of  the  problems  that  confront  a 
nation  at  war.  We  purpose  to  discuss  the 
record  quite  impartially,  without  raising  any 
questions  of  right  or  wrong,  of  responsibility  for 
the  war  or  the  conflicting  national  aims  in 
prosecuting  it. 

As  a matter  of  plain  fact,  has  Great  Britain 
contributed  insignificantly  to  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  ? Has  she  shown  indifference  and  selfish- 
ness, as  well  as  lack  of  successful  military 
strategy  ? Has  she  refused  or  failed  to  assume 
her  just  share  of  the  burden  ? 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  that  she  entered 
the  war  unprepared.  Aside  from  the  inveterate 
national  prejudice  against  a large  military  estab- 
lishment, there  had  always  been  agreement  that 
in  the  event  of  a European  war  her  sea  power 
would  be  her  sufficient  weapon.  She  had,  there- 
fore, neither  an  army  of  a size  commensurate 
with  the  need,  nor  the  means  of  equipping  and 
feeding  it. 

The  terrific  onslaught  of  the  Germans  created 
overnight  problems  of  stupendous  extent  and 
complexity.  Great  Britain  was  called  upon  not 
only  to  hold  the  sea  for  herself  and  her  Allies, 
but  to  enlist,  train  and  arm  a vast  land  force; 
to  defend  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  while  attacking  those  of  her  enemies ; 
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to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Empire  and  of 
half  a dozen  nations  besides,  and,  above  all,  to 
revolutionize  her  industries  so  as  to  provide 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  munitions  and  other 
war  materials,  for  she  lacked  not  only  arms, 
but  the  means  of  making  them.  How  has  she 
met  these  demands  ? 

Her  most  obvious  accomplishment  has  been 
to  establish  control  of  the  ocean.  There  are, 
experts  find,  seven  functions  which  a fleet  can 
perform.  It  may  drive  the  enemy’s  commerce 
from  the  sea ; protect  its  own  commerce ; 
render  the  enemy’s  fleet  impotent ; prevent 
the  transfer  of  enemy  troops  by  sea,  either 
for  attack  or  defence ; transport  its  own  troops 
and  supplies  at  will,  and,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, assist  their  operations. 

Had  it  not  been  for  British  sea  power  the 
German  Navy,  superior  to  that  of  France,  would 
have  bombarded  French  coast  towns,  scattered 
the  French  Fleet,  intercepted  French  commerce 
and  prevented  the  transport  of  the  Republic’s 
troops  from  Africa.  While  the  British  Fleet 
has  lost  more  capital  ships  than  the  enemy,  it 
could  afford  to  do  so,  and  meanwhile  it  has 
destroyed  scores  of  enemy  war  vessels,  besides 
utterly  extinguishing  Germany’s  foreign  trade, 
except  in  the  Baltic. 
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It  has  kept  both  the  British  and  French 
coasts  free  from  serious  attack.  It  has  safe- 
guarded the  transport  of  immense  forces  from 
India,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
Europe,  and  of  expeditions  to  Egypt  and  the 
Dardanelles.  During  the  first  year  of  the  con- 
flict no  fewer  than  2,500,000  troops  were  trans- 
ferred to  and  from  the  various  theatres  of  war 
without  a casualty,  together  with  2,500,000 
tons  of  supplies. 

It  has  been  the  British  Fleet  that  has  enabled 
. Britain  and  France  to  draw  war  supplies  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  without  which  they 
would  be  helpless.  “ Loss  of  the  command  of 
the  sea  by  England,”  said  a French  writer, 
“ would  involve  more  than  her  own  capitulation ; 
France  and  Italy  would  soon  be  at  the  mercy 
of  their  adversaries.”  Likewise,  the  Fleqt  has 
protected  the  overseas  commerce  of  both  coun- 
tries, so  that  they  have  not  only  had  abundant 
supplies,  but  have  been  enabled  to  continue  their 
foreign  trade. 

Through  lack  of  foresight,  British  sea  power 
suffered  one  reverse  in  the  loss  of  Craddock’s 
squadron  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  but  in  three 
other  engagements — in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland, 
off  the  Falkland  Islands  and  on  the  Dogger 
Bank — it  maintained  decisive  superiority. 
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With  such  a clear  preponderance  of  strength, 
it  is  sometimes  asked,  why  has  not  the  British 
Fleet  sought  out  the  German  naval  forces  and 
destroyed  them  ? “ The  spirit  of  Drake  and 

Nelson  is  dead,”  the  Germans  have  tauntingly 
cried.  The  answer  is,  that  the  function  of  a 
fleet  is  to  command  the  seas  in  exactly  the  manner 
we  have  outlined.  So  long  as  it  can  do  that 
without  forcing  a general  engagement,  with  the 
risk  of  heavy  losses,  undertaking  the  offensive  for 
its  own  sake  would  be  mere  blustering  folly.  As 
it  is,  the  German  Fleet  has  been  held  in  powerless 
seclusion  and  the  seas  kept  free  for  the  Allies’  use. 

But,  even  granting  that  the  British  Fleet 
has  been  successful,  critics  say,  what  about 
the  failure  of  the  Empire  on  land  ? Where  is 
the  British  Army  ? Why  is  it  holding  only 
forty  miles  of  trenches,  while  the  French  hold 
more  than  four  hundred  ? 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Britain’s  military 
unpreparedness.  When  the  war  began  her  army 
consisted  of  only  233,000  men,  with  203,000 
reserves  and  a militia  force — for  home  defence 
only — of  263,000.  It  had  been  the  understand- 
ing that  in  the  event  of  German  aggression 
Russia  and  France  would  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  land  fighting  ; France  asked  for  a British 
force  of  150,000,  and  got  them  promptly. 
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Such  colossal  miscalculation  looks  almost 
criminal  now.  But  the  marvel  is  not  that  the 
British  held  so  little  of  the  line  in  the  beginning 
as  that  they  actually  created  a real  continental 
army  during  the  war.  Within  six  months  they 
added  1,000,000  men  to  their  forces ; within 
a year  the  number  under  training  was  3,000,000 ; 
and  a few  days  ago  the  Premier  announced  that 
no  fewer  than  5,000,000  had  been  enlisted  for 
the  Army  and  Navy,  every  one  a volunteer. 

There  has  been  no  achievement  like  this  in 
history.  During  the  American  Gvil  War  the 
Federal  Force  aggregated  fewer  than  3,000,000, 
and  this  total  was  not  reached  without  drafts 
and  vast  expenditure  for  bounties.  The  insistent 
campaign  for  compulsion,  now  approaching 
success,  has  created  an  ugly  impression  of 
national  indifference ; but  the  fact  is  that  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  available  men  have 
enlisted  voluntarily,  and  only  a few  hundred 
thousand  will  be  forced  into  the  ranks. 

There  remains,  however,  the  fact  that  for 
many  months  the  British  held  only  two-score 
miles  of  trenches,  and  this  has  unquestionably 
occasioned  criticism  in  France.  Yet  the  world- 
wide extent  of  the  British  operations  should 
be  considered.  The  Empire  has  not  only 
assumed  responsibility  for  control  of  the  sea,  but 
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has  had  forces  aggregating  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  Belgium  and  Flanders,  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  in  the  Balkans,  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  in  China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
in  South-western,  Eastern  and  Western  Africa, 
in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  Consider  what  any 
one  of  these  campaigns  would  mean  to  the 
United  States,  for  example,  whose  resources  are 
strained  by  a bit  of  police  work  in  neigh- 
bouring territory  ! 

But,  regardless  of  this,  the  reproach  is  no 
longer  true.  There  are  now  1,500,000  British 
troops  in  France — ten  times  the  number  origin- 
ally demanded — and  they  are  holding  150  miles 
of  the  line.  With  the  exception  of  about  twenty 
miles  manned  by  the  Belgians,  the  trenches 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Soissons,  including  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  western  defence,  are 
guarded  exclusively  by  the  British. 

No  less  striking  than  the  creation  of  a vast 
army  has  been  the  tremendous  accomplishment 
of  organizing  the  country’s  industries  for  war. 
Lacking  workshops,  machinery  and  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  material  in  the  beginning, 
Great  Britain  has  become  the  chief  reliance  of 
her  Allies  for  munitions.  And  there  is,  in 
addition,  the  colossal  task  of  financing  the  war. 
Belgium,  France,  Russia,  Servia  and  other  nations 
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in  the  Alliance  have  received  no  less  than 
$2,000,000,000  from  Great  Britain.  The  Empire 
• at  this  time  is  spending  $25,000,000  a day — 
more  than  seven  times  the  cost  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  Money  is  as  vital  a weapon  as 
artillery,  and  in  this  item  alone  the  British 
contribution  is  surely  notable. 

After  all,  a fairly  effective  answer  to  the 
question:  What  has  Britain  done?  would  be  a 
counter-query : What  would  have  been  the 
course  of  the  war  if  she  had  not  joined  ? 
Obviously,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
annihilation,  not  only  of  Belgium,  but  of  France ; 
for  without  the  support  of  British  sea  power, 
British  wealth  and  even  British  soldiers,  Paris 
and  the  Channel  coast  of  France  would  have 
been  in  German  possession  within  a few  weeks  and 
Russia  would  have  been  reduced  to  impotence. 

There  are  just  criticisms  that  can  be  made 
of  Great  Britain’s  policies  and  methods  ; her 
diplomacy  in  the  war  has  been  lamentable  ; she 
has  made  ghastly  failures  at  Gallipoli,  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Mesopotamia;  her  people  have 
been  slow  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the 
great  task,  and  her  military  strategists  have 
revealed  appalling  conceit  and  incompetence. 

But  Americans  who  recall  the  blunders  and 
scandals  of  the  little  war  with  Spain,  and  who 
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have  before  their  eyes  the  present  conditions  in 
Mexico,  should  hesitate  to  assume  an  air  of 
superiority.  Great  Britain’s  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies,  far  from  being  negligible, 
has  been  decisive,  is  steadily  increasing,  and,  in 
the  end,  we  believe,  will  be  the  controlling 
factor. 
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How  does  the  war  stand?  How  long  must  it 
go  on? 

Every  soldier  who  fights  at  the  front,  every 
civilian  who  waits  at  home,  every  neutral  observer, 
even,  all  the  world  over,  has  the  right,  at  each  stage 
in  the  war,  to  ask  himself  that  question. 

To  ask  it  is  not  necessarily  to  show  a weakening 
of  determination,  an  uncertainty  of  aim,  or  doubt 
as  to  the  final  issue.  Simply,  it  means  that,  every 
now  and  then,  watchers  and  fighters,  sufferers  and 
workers,  desire  to  take  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
situation;  to  estimate  the  chances;  to  judge  how 
far  we  may  be  upon  the  long  road  leading  towards 
light. 

Why,  then,  does  the  war  go  on? 

Because  there  is  as  yet  no  common  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. Because,  to  lead  to  such  basis  of  discus- 
sion, the  sincere  will  does  not  exist  in  our  enemy. 
Because  his  “will  to  peace”  is  not  a will  to  any 
peace  we  can  accept. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  Kaiser  has 
“offered”  peace.  He  has  spoken  of  a settlement. 
But  he  speaks  only  through  the  voice  of  a Govern- 
ment that  has  never  yet  spoken  but  to  deceive.  His 
peace  offer  is  a signal  and  symptom  of  distress 
within  Germany,  not  a solid  basis  for  a discussion 
of  peace  terms. 

Germany,  we  say,  desires  peace.  She  has  told 
us  so  much  in  her  own  arrogant  manner.  Her  Prus- 
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sian  Government  has  allowed  her  socialists  to 
clamour  for  it.  Her  newspapers  announce  it. 
Her  big  men  continually  promise  it  for  the 
near  future.  Her  Kaiser  is  always  the  first 
to  prophesy  it.  And  each  new  effort  that 
Prussia  has  made,  since  the  days  of  Verdun  and 
before,  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  last  effort. 
Always  the  files  of  docile  soldiers  have  been  driven 
by  Prussia  to  their  deaths  with  that  hope  in  their 
hearts — a last  blow,  a last  offensive,  the  stroke  that 
is  to  settle  it  all. 

But  how  settle  it?  In  what  sense? 

By  bringing  France  to  her  knees,  or  by  destroy- 
ing British  sea-power.  By  starving  Britain,  or  by 
reaching  Paris. 

For  more  than  two  years  now — indeed  we  may 
say,  since  the  Marne — it  is  the  same  story : a last 
great  stroke  to  bring  victory.  Then  a peace  which 
shall  satisfy  German  greed.  Then  the  division  of 
spoils.  Then  the  rich  coal-fields  of  France.  Then 
huge  indemnities  from  the  Allies.  Then  “guaran- 
tees” for  the  future.  Finally  a German  Belgium, 
with  Germany  at  Antwerp,  organising  her  piracies 
for  that  “next  war”  which  (as  German  children 
are  now  being  told  in  their  schools)  will  be  de- 
signed to  hold  and  to  extend  the  conquests  made 
in  this  one. 

That  briefly  is  the  peace  the  German  Govern- 
ment at  least  has  wanted  since  the  Marne.  Since 
the  immortal  story  of  Verdun,  they  have  wanted  it 
indeed  with  an  ever-growing  intensity  of  expecta- 
tion. As  the  blockade  tightens,  they  want  it,  an 
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American  long  amongst  them  has  said,  “madly.” 
But  the  peace  they  so  madly  want  is  their  peace 
still. 

What  evidence  is  there,  first,  that  the  German 
Government,  or  governing  classes,  then,  that  the 
German  people  have  any  other  peace  in  mind  ? 

Hindenburg  and  Reventlow,  the  Junkers  and 
extremists  have  openly  declared  that  they  still 
count  upon  indemnities;  and  Mr.  Gerard’s  revela- 
tions in  the  Daily  Telegraph  have  shown  that,  in 
January,  1917,  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  still  de- 
manding what  amounted  to  a permanent  German 
occupation  of  Belgium.  With  such  men,  it  goes 
without  saying,  we  need  not  and  cannot  talk. 

What  next  about  the  moderates  (so-called),  the 
Social  Democrats  and  the  German  people? 

They,  it  is  known,  have  recently  precipitated  a 
crisis  and  demanded  from  their  Government  a de- 
claration of  the  policy  of  “no  annexations  and  no 
indemnities.”  The  resignation  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  the  suppression  of  Maximilian  Har- 
den’s now  pacific  paper,  recently  re-established,  the 
silencing  even  of  such  “moderates”  as  Captain 
Persius  and  the  ex-Colonial  Minister  Dernburg 
show  what  the  German  Government  thinks  of  such 
a demand. 

They  reject  it  absolutely. 

But  even  if  they  did  not  reject  it — even  if  the 
party  of  “no  annexations  and  no  indemnities ” were 
to  win  the  day — what  would  a peace  made  by  them 
mean?  Could  we  accept  it?  Could  we  trust  them ? 
Could  we  be  sure  that  they  had  not  the  Prussian 
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Government  behind  them? — that  the  Junkers  were 
not  using  them  to  cover  their  real  war  aims  ? 

In  other  words,  what  is  the  war  record  of  the 
“no  annexations”  party  and  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  in  general  ? 

Before  the  war,  Prince  Biilow  in  his  book  on 
“Imperial  Germany”  expressed  his  fears  that,  in 
the  event  of  a European  conflict,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats would  prove  traitors  to  their  country;  by 
which  he  meant  that  they  would  fail  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  aggressive  onslaught  upon  European 
liberty.  He  was  agreeably  surprised. 

At  the  first  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  German 
social  democratic  party  gladly  adopted  the  legend 
of  la  patrie  en  danger  for  the  Fatherland.  After 
having  been  told  many  times  that  Russia  was  a 
country  to  be  despised  in  a military  sense,  they  pro- 
fessed a panic  in  face  of  Russia.  Gladly  they 
marched,  as  the  rest  did;  and  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  book,  Prince  Biilow  made  them  the  amende 
honorable  and  told  them  that  they  had  behaved 
better  than  he  had  expected.  For  the  rest,  other 
people  had  foreseen,  more  clearly  than  Prince 
Biilow,  what  the  social-democrats  would  do  Al- 
ready, before  the  war,  they  had  shown  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  them. 

Not  to  return  too  far  upon  the  past,  their  attitude 
had  been  disclosed  from  the  day  in  June  1913  when 
they  voted  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  exorbitant 
military  law  of  that  year ; and  they  continued  in  this 
policy  until  the  eve  of  the  war  itself,  when,  after 
vague  academic  declamations  as  to  the  peoples  of 
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Europe  being  the  innocent  victims  of  war,  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  the 
Vorwaerts,  amused  itself  by  calling  William  II.  a 
“sincere  partisan  of  the  peace  of  the  peoples'’: 
while  the  leaders  of  the  party  denounced  the  “ im- 
perialism” of  the  French  Republic,  the  greed  of 
England,  and  the  barbarism  of  Russia. 

All  because  Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  was 
trying  to  conquer  Serbia ! All  because  Germany, 
openly  boasting  of  the  “wrong  she  was  commit- 
ting,” was  invading  Belgium ! 

But  was  this,  by  chance,  an  access  of  the  terror 
that  overcomes  all  reason? 

Was  it  an  attack  of  chauvinism,  caught  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  at  a time  when  the  German 
people,  in  common  with  their  Government,  were 
rushing  into  the  “merry  little  war”  anticipated  for- 
forty  years? 

Far  from  it.  The  German  socialists  had  time  to 
think  things  over,  and,  as  the  war  went  on,  they  did 
not  vary  in  their  views. 

Basing  his  approval  on  alleged  terrors  of  the 
“triumph  of  Russian  despotism” — terms  that  came 
oddly,  we  repeat,  from  men  trained  to  despise 
Russian  armed  force  as  a delusion — Herr  Haase, 
President  of  the  Parliamentary  Social  Democratic 
group,  declared  that  in  the  hour  of  “peril” — the 
peril  of  the  armed  robber  entering  his  neighbour’s 
house — he  and  his  could  not  leave  their  country  in 
the  lurch ; and  the  socialists  gladly  voted  the  credits 
of  war  in  the  midst  of  universal  acclamations. 

Says  the  Vorwaerts  of  the  6th  August,  1914  : — 
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“ Everybody  stood  up,  applauded  and  cheered.” 

Four  months  later,  the  whole  socialist  group 
(except  Karl  Liebknecht)  voted  the  new  measures 
proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  More,  none 
amongst  them  protested  against  the  atrocities  of 
German  warfare — against  Louvain  and  Malines, 
against  Senlis  and  Rheims,  against  women  outraged 
and  children  slain.  On  the  contrary,  the  socialists, 
through  Haase,  at  this  stage  addressed  their  “con- 
gratulations” to  the  brave  defenders  of  Germany, 
who  had  just  “ defended”  their  homes  by  ravaging 
the  homes  of  their  brothers  across  the  frontier. 

Why  continue? 

Throughout  the  war,  so  long  as  success  came  to 
Germany,  so  long  as  there  was  the  faintest  hope  of 
a final  triumph  for  the  German  cause,  the  German 
Social  Democrats  followed  obediently  in  the  tracks 
of  Moloch’s  car,  as  jackals  follow  the  lion,  to  share 
in  the  remnants  of  the  feast.  And  as  no  German 
body  can  act,  however  inconsistently,  however  dis- 
honestly, without  giving  itself  sufficient  meta- 
physical and  transcendental  reasons  for  its  action, 
so,  after  the  beginning  of  war  and  plunder,  of  rapine 
and  brutality,  the  metaphysical  formula  lor  the 
justification  of  force  was  given  in  the  Sozialistische 
Monatshefte  by  M.  Paul  Hirsch  (4th  August, 

^Hi- 
lt is  certain  that  by  voting  these  credits  we 
have  shown  the  Government  a special  mark  of 
our  confidence,  which  the  Party  certainly  could 
not  have  extended  to  it  in  normal  times.  But  at 
such  a moment  as  this,  when  national  unity  is  at 
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stake,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  anyone  who  is 
influenced  by  practical  rather  than  tactical  con- 
siderations to  commit  himself,  by  rejecting  their 
proposals,  to  a vote  of  no-confidence  in  the 
Government  on  the  ground  of  their  internal 
policy.  By  adopting  such  an  attitude  as  this,  the 
Socialist  group  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  would 
not  merely  have  dealt  the  severest  blow  to  the 
interests  of  Labour,  but  would  have  weakened 
the  Fatherland  in  the  face  of  its  enemies.  High 
as  we  place  the  idea  of  international  solidarity, 
we  place  still  higher  the  good  of  our  own  country, 
the  economic  aggrandisement  of  our  people.  The 
greater  our  economic  power  as  a nation,  the 
stronger  also  will  be  the  foundations  of  the 
modern  labour  movement.  It  is  the  guarantee  of 
civilisation  in  the  future.  The  most  dangerous 
of  our  adversaries,  England,  counts  on  the 
economic  starvation  of  Germany.  This  calcula- 
tion will  be  upset,  it  will  beat  and  break  against 
the  solid  commonsense  of  the  nation,  which  does 
not  hesitate,  when  the  country’s  salvation  is  at 
stake,  to  rise  above  party  questions,  nor  to  shrink 
from  the  bitterest  sacrifices. 

Those  quotations  sum  up  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  socialists  in  Germany  during  the  war. 

Socialism — yes;  but  Socialism  as  understood 
by  Germany — imperialistic  socialism,  socialism  as 
“we”  recognise  it,  administered  by  the  sword  to 
others.  In  fact,  a democratic  form  of  Kultur,  using 
the  German  Imperial  Government  as  a means  of 
spreading  itself  over  Europe.  The  proletariat  of 
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Europe  shall  be  happy,  but  it  must  receive  its  hap- 
piness at  the  hands  of  the  German  working-class. 
In  other  words,  an  old  story — sots  mon  frere  ou  je 
ie  tue! 

And  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  let  us  add 
the  testimony  of  the  deputy,  Wolfgang  Heine,  who 
at  Stuttgart  in  February,  1915,  in  a speech  quoted 
and  applauded  all  over  Germany,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Before  peace  can  be  seriously  thought  of, 
there  should  be  further  enlightenment  on  the 
situation  of  the  war.  We  have  every  confidence 
in  the  German  armies  and  the  nation  at  war  : its 
achievements  command  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Out  there,  there  is  not  one  soldier  who 
would  not  welcome  peace  as  soon  as  possible,'  and 
yet  each  man  does  his  duty  with  heroism  and 
sacrifice.  The  Army  and  the  People  are  one,  and 
we,  too,  should  follow  the  example  set  by  our 
fighting  heroes. 

Then,  too,  our  hopes  of  peace  may  confidently 
repose  in  the  will  for  peace  of  our  peace-loving 
Emperor.  Everyone  knows  that  twice  in  the  last 
few  years  he  has  given  proof  of  it  at  a critical 
time,  twice  his  personal  intervention  has,  so  to 
speak,  come  to  the  rescue  of  Peace. 

The  working  classes  are  attached  to  the  nation 
in  the  closest  possible  way  by  their  desire  to 
share  in  the  nation’s  spiritual  culture  and  econo- 
mic solidarity,  unshakable  despite  all  the  con- 
flicts of  class  interests.  If  German  industry  were 
destroyed,  the  workers  would  suffer  like  their 
employers,  even  more  indeed,  than  the  latter. 
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The  workman  is  bound  also  to  the  State  in  spite 
of  all  its  imperfections  and  conflicting  interests. 
The  workman  is  a part  of  the  German  people  and 
at  this  time  of  war  he  feels  more  than  ever  that 
his  country’s  destiny  is  his  own. 

And  the  speaker  ended  by  assuring  his  hearers 
that  after  the  war  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats would  be  the  same. 

W 7?  W 

Since  then  much  has  happened,  and  nothing  has 
happened. 

In  the  field,  Germany’s  victory  on  the  old  lines 
of  annexation,  compensation  and  indemnity,  has  be- 
come impossible.  The  German  ruling  class  may 
not  see  it.  The  socialists  do.  And  the  socialists,  in 
seeing  it,  merely  register  a fact  and  conform  their 
views  to  it.  And  what  a fact ! A fact  of  relief  for 
all  the  world,  brought  about  by  the  allied  effort, 
and,  especially,  by  the  immortal  struggle  of  the 
French  people  in  arms.  Since  Verdun,  slowly, 
•the  hopes  of  the  Germans  have  sunk,  only  to  be 
periodically  galvanised  anew  by  illusory  expecta- 
tions of  U-boats,  of  Russian  peace,  of  Rumanian 
corn.  Hopes  sink  gradually,  with  these  occasional 
returns.  And  the  result  is  that  to-day,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1917,  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats want  a peace  marking  a “defensive  victory” 
only. 

What  is  this  “defensive  victory,”  now  being 
urged  by  them? 

Could  we  accept  it? 

We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  because  they  take 
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pains  not  to  state  its  terms.  But  briefly — and 
vaguely — its  formula  is  one  already  quoted:  “no 
annexations,  no  indemnities.” 

As  to  that,  one  thing  may  be  said  with  certainty. 
Such  a peace  would  mean  victory  for  Germany. 
Not  indeed  the  victory  they  set  out  to  gain  in  the 
“joyful”  onslaught  of  1914,  but  a victory  still. 
And  this  the  social-democrats  themselves  admit. 
The  V orwaerts  lately  wrote  : 

It  is  our  duty  to  win.  But  there  is  no  question 
of  a victory  of  annihilation  and  conquest;  even 
if  such  a victory  were  desirable,  it  would  not  be 
attainable  in  the  face  of  ten  times  superior  forces. 
Victory  for  us  is  a question  of  self-preservation 
and  self-defence — such  a victory,  given  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power,  as  will  satisfy  the  claims 
of  honour  and  justice  for  our  Fatherland.  If 
nine-tenths  of  the  German  people  are  convinced 
that  the  road  to  this  indispensable  victory  is 
barred  by  obstacles  traceable  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  our  Constitution,  could  anyone 
have  the  wish  or  the  power  to  prevent  their 
removal  ? 

Thus  we  see  what  the  aim  of  the  moderates  first, 
and  with  them  of  the  Social  Democrats,  really  is — 
peace  certainly ; reform,  certainly ; but  reform  lead- 
ing to  victory : peace ; but  a peace  registering 
the  “duty  to  conquer.”  And  if  the  German  Social 
Democrats,  at  this  moment,  call  for  reform  within 
Germany,  it  is  only  that  they  hope  by  such  reform 
to  secure  a “broader”  victory,  in  which  their  party 
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shall  share.  Thus  the  other  day,  the  V or waerts 
again : 

“If  Germany  is  governed  democratically,  not 
only  will  she  increase  her  defensive  power  for  the 
last  stages  of  the  world-war,  not  only  will  she  see 
her  way  clearly  to  peace  at  an  earlier  date,  but  she 
will  find  herself  in  a better  position  in  regard  to 
future  peace  negotiations.” 

For  the  rest,  the  Social  Democrats  long  since 
condoned  the  action  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
Here,  summing  up  their  doctrine,  is  what  the  Social 
Democrat  Heine  said  on  the  19th  June  last : — 

‘ ‘ When  a war  comes,  a people  has  nothing  to 
do  except  look  after  measures  of  protection.  It  is 
of  little  moment  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
war.  The  formula  by  which  wars  of  aggression  are 
to  be  condemned,  and  defensive  wars  to  be  justified, 
is  a formula  which  has  no  significance.” 

“A  better  condition  in  regard  to  future  nego- 
tiations of  peace” — that  is  just  it!  A “peace 
offensive ! ” 

But  suppose,  now,  this  same  “peace  offensive” 
over,  and  peace  signed  on  “the  basis  of  1914” — 
that  is,  the  status  quo. 

Germany  would  still  be  victorious. ' 

With  her  territory  untouched,  her  lands  and 
homes  unspoiled,  she  would  have  for  herself  none 
of  the  work  of  painful  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
tion facing  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  and  Russia.  Her  mercantile  marine 
would  take  up  the  carrying  trade  that  belonged  to 
the  ships  she  has  sunk.  Her  influence  upon  the 
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Near  East,  partly  veiled  before  the  war,  would  be 
complete  and  cynically  shown.  Her  shadow  and 
slave,  Austria,  would  be  doomed,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  be  more  than  ever  her  slave  and  shadow. 
Enfeebled  Belgium  would  be  a prey  to  her  econo- 
mic propaganda.  In  essence,  if  not  in  form,  the 
great  predatory  vision  of  Mittel-Europa  would  be 
realised.  Yet  this  peace — “defensive  victory” — is 
the  only  peace  offered  by  the  mildest  and  most 
moderate  of  Germans ! And  even  this  peace  the 
actual  German  Government  would  not  for  a moment 
dream  of  granting ! 

But  though  it  would  be  a dangerous  error  to 
confound  the  “peace  without  annexations”  wanted 
by  the  Social  Democrats  with  the  permanent 
European  peace  wanted  by  the  Allies,  we  need  not 
deny  the  importance  of  their  role  in  the  recent 
comedy  of  repentances  and  good  resolutions  known 
as  the  Stockholm  Conference,  and  the  “one-sided” 
peace  offer  to  Russia.  Whenever  the  situation  grows 
dark  for  Germany,  the  German  Social  Democrats 
advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  scene.  They  are 
allowed  to  speak  more  boldly.  Particularly  do  they 
raise  their  voices  when  it  is  a question  of  detaching 
one  of  the  allies.  Then,  when  such  efforts  appear 
vain,  these  tools  or  victims  of  Prussian  autocracy 
disappear  to  their  meditations  in  private.  Thus 
we  have  just  seen  Erzberger  and  others  pro- 
testing against  the  guerre  a outrance.  With  what 
result?  That  Kaiser  and  Kronprinz,  Ludendorff 
and  Hindenburg,  take  the  field  again  and  that 
Erzberger’s  protest  falls  to  the  ground  unheeded. 
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For  the  rest,  this  same  Erzberger  was,  in  1914,  one 
of  the  loudest  to  express  contempt  for  the  allied 
effort  in  general,  and  for  the  British  Army  in  par- 
ticular. 


* 


The  war,  then,  must  go  on  till  we  defeat  the  party 
of  plunder.  But  for  how  long?  Is  that  defeat  far 
off? 

One  hopeful  fact  emerges,  after  all  reasoning, 
in  regard  to  the  present  situation. 

It  is  this : Germany’s  growing  need  of  peace  is 
shown  by  her  continuous  intriguing  for  peace;  and 
this  intriguing  is  a symptom  of  her  nearness  to  the 
end. 

How  fatal  a mistake,  then,  would  it  be  to  mis 
interpret  these  peace  intrigues  as  a return  of  good- 
will or  a repentance  for  what  Germany  has  done ! 
Because,  indeed,  such  misinterpretation  would  thus 
lead  France  and  the  Allies  to  throw  away  with  one 
hand  all  they  had  gained  with  the  other.  With  their 
brave  right  hand,  they  have  seized  the  predatory 
powers  by  the  throat;  they  hold  them;  and  Prussia 
turns  in  vain  hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  an  issue. 
She  can  and  will  find  none,  if  we  do  not  weaken  our 
grip.  The  wrestlers  are  in  the  last  rounds.  The 
Allies  are  at  the  1 8th.  Two  more  rounds,  a final 
twist  of  the  hand : Germany  will  be  down  and  out. 
Meanwhile,  the  Kaiser,  the  Kronprinz,  the  Junkers 
have  declared  for  more  war.  Soit.  The  war  must 
go  on. 

It  must  go  on  because  we  have  nearly  won  it. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  H ay  wan,  Christy  & Lilly , Ltd., 

I/S-/I7,  Farringdon  Road,  London. 
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$rtege$  2(nfang 

fallen  itn  herein  f(ic  Qtolfgrooljlfabrt, 

^Berlin,  27.  Stngnji  1914. 


SReine  lieben  SRitburger ! 

SRttit  iff  eg  @rnff  gemorben  ntit  bent  Striege.  SOte 
SBelt  urn  nng  f)at  ftcb  eerdnberf,  tjat  etn  Stngfeben  be- 
fomnten,  tote  eg  bie  nteiffen  non  nng  flcb  gar  nic^t  benfen 
fonnten.  SRancben  ©teg  ^abett  totr  feiern  tbnnen;  abet 
in  ntancbeg  £aug  if!  au#  bie  Sraner  fc$on  eingefebr f,  bie 
3iot  in  oiel  tnebr,  unb  2tngff  unb  ©orge  in  aUe.  SMefe 
fcbmatjen  ©fatten  mAffen  wit  befdntpfen.  SEBir  ntAflen  in 
nng  ein  genet  erjeugen,  bag  nic^t  blofj  einntal  aufloberf, 
menn  eg  gilt,  #nrra  |n  rnfen  Abet  einen  ©ieg,  fonbern  bag 
cine  (title,  ffetige  ©tut  rnitb,  bie  nng  mdrntt,  aucb  menu 
bofe  5?nnbe  fommt  nnb  fcbmete  Seiben  an  nng  fyetam 
bringen.  Sin  fotcfceg  genet  in  3b«n  £erjen  |n  fcbAren 
ffebe  icb  bier.  SRitteilen  tnbcbfe  icb  3b»e»  »on  bent  ©tauben 
nnb  bent  (Berttanen,  bag  in  meinent  #erjen  iff  — bocb 
nein,  bag  iff  (a  in  nnfer  alter  ^erjen,  menu  mir  nnt  anf 
ben  ©runb  geben.  Sag  ware  fein  beutfcbeg  #et|,  in  bent 
biefeg  SSettranen  nic^f  fcblummerte;  abet  rnacb  molten  toir 
eg  rnfen,  nnb  ba|n  molten  mir  gteicb  einntal  ntit  frifcben 
Xbnen  einfefcen,  rnit  einetn  iiebe,  bag  nnfere  3»3«nb  oft 
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im  SRunPe  gefuprt  pa f,  al$  fie  je|f  pinantfritf  nnP  pinau& 
f#titt  in  Pen  Satnpf: 

*®oplauf,  JtameraPen,  anf$  tpfcrO,  anf$  $ferP ! 

3n$  gelt),  in  Pie  gteipeit  gejogen ! 

3m  gelPe,  Pa  if!  Pec  PRann  no#  wa$  meet, 

©a  witP  Pa$  #etj  no#  gewogen. 

©a  tritt  fein  anPeret  ffic  ipn  ein: 

Stnf  p#  feiPec  pept  ec  Pa  gan)  aiiein." 

©ewip,  ein  f#Pne$  Step.  gept  nn$  alien  jutfenP 
Pur#  aiie  9Ru$feln,  al€  wollten  wit  felPfl  wiePet  in  einen 

ftPpli#en  Stampf  |i epen,  nnP  Po# toollen  wit  ti 

einmal  PPetPenfen : e$  ijl  Pa$  SieP  einet  wiiPen 

©olPateSfa,  Pie  P#  im  ©egenfape  ju  Pent  ©ueget  nnP 
©anet  ftiplte  nnP  Peten  ©atetlanP  Pa$  Saget  wat,  nnP 
e$  ifl  Pa$  SieP  jwat  eine$  ptoj>petif#en  ©i#tet$,  Pet  Pie 
Snfunft  apnte,  aPet  ein  ©olftfpeer  wie  Pa$  nnfete  nie 
pat  fepen  f&nnen. 

®opl  ifl  e$  wapt,  Pap  im  £tiege  Pet  SRann  etwatf 
wett  ifl  unP  Pap  Pa$  £erj  Pa  gewogen  witP.  @ewip,  nnP 
e$  if!  fept  f#6n  nnP  gtop.  Pap  wit  Pa$  etiePen;  aPet  an# 
nnfete  #et$en  piet  jn  $anfe  wetPen  gewogen  nnP  folien 
niept  $n  lei #t  PefunPen  wetPen.  SiPer  wenn'$  Pa  peipt: 
„3n$  gelP,  in  Pie  gteipeif  gejogen !",  wie  anPet$  ifl  Pa$ 
fept.  „3n$  gelP  fiit  Pie  gteipeit  gejogen",  fo  muffen  wit 
pngen  nnP  folien  un$  flat  fein.  Pap  e$  in  Pet  £at  Piefetf 
9Ral  einen  Sampf  gilt  nm  Pie  gteipeit  non  un$  alien.  Pie 
Pe$  ©afetlanPeS  nnP  fePetf  einjelnen,  nnP  wa$  Pic  gtei* 
peif  wetf  ip,  Pie  wit  geniepen,  Pie  wit  eetlieten  fPnnten, 
Pa$  witP  un£  in  foi#et  3cit  erp  re#t  Pewupt.  UnP  wenn'3 
Pann  weitet  peipt:  „©a  ftitt  feta  anPetet  fPt  ipn  ein", 
Pa$  mag  fur  Pen  ©PIPnet  gelfen.  Pen  fein  innetli#e$ 
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95anb  mit  bem  SMenmann  jufammenbdlt »ie  fatfcb 

if!  e£  fur  un$.  galfcb  if!$  btanfen.  2Bet  nrie  tcb  9 SRonafe 
ate  ©renabier  im  SeinbeSlanb  gefianben  fyat,  feet  tucif, 
bafj  in  nnfercm  #eere  jeber  ftir  jcben  eintritt,  bafj  bet 
Santera  b,  cinerlei  toelcben  ©tab  er  beffetbet,  ftir  i>cn 
Samcrabcn  ba$  Men  einf e&f,  mit  ibrn  ba$  lefsfe  ©tdcf 
95 rot  teiit,  nnb  jeber  weifj:  bu  fannf!  bicb  anf  beinen 
(Rdcbfien  ncrlaffcn  »ie  auf  bic^>  felbfi.  ©0  foU  e$  autb 
bei  une!  jn  £aufe  fein.  2lu<b  f)icc  mtifien  »ir  biefe  ©nig* 
hit,  biefe  Samerabfcbaff  bewdbren,  au$  bier  barf  e$  feinen 
©egenf dfj  geben  eon  ©tanb  unb  eon  Sonfefffon,  non  bocb 
nnb  niebrtg,  gebilbet  unb  ungebtlbef,  fonbern  ^etfen  muff 
ein  jeber  bem  anberen  in  feiner  Slot,  unb  nnterorbnen 
mufj  ficb  ein  jeber  bem  allgemeinen  SSeflen,  tnn  anb  (eiben, 
»a$  er  an  feinem  spiafce  ju  tun  nnb  $n  (eiben  bernfen  if!. 

3a,  ber  Srtcg,  in  ben  jene  SBallenficinet  fo  gerne 
binaugjieben,  if!  etwaS  #crtlicbe$;  ct»a$  fJtirtbferUcbetf 
if!  er  aucb,  nnb  er  if!  fdrcbferlicber  jefst,  ate  er  je  getoefen 
if!,  graneneoKer  bur<b  bie  3Racf)t,  bic  ber  SRenfcb  getoonnen 
bat  bber  bie  S&dcbte  ber  Slatnr,  bie  SSRdcbte  bet  3erf!6rnng. 
3Bit  wollen  nn$  ttber  ba$  ©tauen  niebt  tdnftben.  fiber 
alle  bie  (anfen  Sldnge,  bie  un$  non  Of!  nnb  5Beji  urn# 
tbnen,  baben  t»obl  bie  wenigfien  fo,  wie  ficb$  gebubrte, 
acbf  barauf  gegeben,  rote  fcbmerjlicb  febdn  (Papfi  $tu3  X. 
gefiotben  if!.  @btf««b*  mufte  ja  jeber  empftnben  t>ot  ber 
(anteten  (Reinbeit  beg  febttebten  felbfifofen  ©reifeg,  ber  bie 
ftomme  ©nfalt  feineg  SBcfcng  bewabrte,  aucb  a(g  er  bie 
breifacbe  Stone  trng.  9!nn  if!  er  erlofcben  »ie  ein  £icbt, 
bag  biefen  ©futmbaneb  nicbf  mebr  ertragen  fonnte. 
grieben  tooUte  er  bet  SBelt  bereiten,  sunt  grieben  mabnen 
ate  ber  ©eelforgcr  einer  SBelt.  Stber  bie  SRenfcbcn  in 
ibrem  ©range,  fie  alle,  gfeinb  nnb  grennb,  »ie  fie  au<b 


jneinanbet  fieben,  befeelf  nab  bewegf  je|f  ein  anbereg  alg 
bie  3 bee  an  ben  i$m  fo  fcittgen  fjrieben.  Jtarnpf  flnnen 
fie,  Sob,  SBranb,  3erfibrung.  Unb  bocb  braucbt  eg  fein 
fAnbigeg  Sinnen  &u  fein:  bag  bAngt  baran,  wofAr  fie'g 
finnen:  beilig  if!  bet  Jtarnpf,  wenn  ec  fit  bie  get ecbte 
©acbe  gefAbrf  witb. 

3a,  bet  Jtrieg  iff  ancb  barnnt  efwag  ©rofeg,  toeU  et 
bie  £erjen  wdgf;  et  bringt  ang  £icbf,  wag  in  jebent  #er$en 
iff,  inbent  et  alle  # Allen  bet  Stonoenfion  abreifit.  Sag 
feben  wit  fcbon.  SEBic  bat  et  nnfete  $erjen  fybfyet  geboben 
burtb  alleg  bag,  wag  in  nnferem  ®olfe  bereifg  enfbAllt 
iff,  wag  ba  ficb  offenbarf  bat:  Sinftacbf,  alle  fAr  einen, 
fein  Unferfcbieb  jwifcben  bent  Sbnig  nnb  bent  lenten  jeber 
iparfei.  3eber  fyat  bie  £anb  erboben  ju  bent  ©elbbnig, 
futg  Saferlanb,  fAt  Sentfcblanb  einjufieben.  ©o  feben 
wit  bean,  wie  unfere  tfrieger  im  §elbe  ibren  S&nf  nicbf 
nut,  fonbetn  ibte  #ingabe  nnb  ibre  gefunbe  3u$t  be# 
wdbren,  getren  bern  Stanterabcn,  bent  Jtbnige,  bent  Safer# 
lanb,  getren  big  in  ben  Sob. 

Unb  feben  ©ie,  wag  bet  Jtrieg  entbAllt  fyat  bei  ben 
anbeten!  2Bag  tff  beranggefommen  aug  bet  belgifcben 
©eelc  ? SEBic  bat  fie  fi<b  offenbarf  alg  eine  ©eele  bet  §eig# 
beif  nnb  beg  SBlencbelntorbeg ! ©arum?  Sag  iff  bag 
£anb,  in  bent  bie  ©tbnlbilbnng  ant  tieffien  fiebf,  in  bent 
bet  Sltbeifer  ant  fcblecbfefien  gebalfen  iff.  ©ie  b<*ben  bie 
fifflicben  fttdftc  in  fi<b  nicbf,  barnnt  gteifen  fie  $n  bet 
©ranbfacfel,  bent  Solcbe. 

Sie  arnten  SKuffen  bebanetn  wit,  bie  jut  ©cblacbt# 
ban!  gcfAbrt  wetben  nnb  wiffen  nicbf,  woju  nnb  watnnt. 
3n  ibret  ©fnntpfbeit  fann  bet  Srieg  nnt  bie  alfcn  ein# 
facben,  negafioen  Sngenben  bet  fjolgfantfeif,  weil  et  be# 
foblen  iff,  entbAllen.  SEBic  abet  finb  ein  freicg  Soil,  wit 
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folgen  getjorfam,  aeil  air  aiffen,  aag  ung  geboten  Wirt, 
aer  ung  gebietei,  aoju  eg  geboten  toit£>. 

©egenfibet  6cm  franjbfifcben  SSolfe  alg  unferem  ebel# 
lieu  ©egner  Ibnnen  air  am  c deficit  ein  Crmpftnben  ber 
©lei<baertigfeit  aof)l  aufbtingen.  ©it  aollen  ung  ntcbf 
bardbet  tdufeben.  ©ag  if!  (War  cm  geinb,  gegen  ben  air 
in  einem  Sabrbunbert  jam  eierten  ©ale  nacb  $atig  rittfen 
mdjfen,  after  bie  granjofett  fdmpfen  immetbin  mit  95e# 
aufjtfein  fftr  ibr  SSaterlanb.  Unb  bag  brette,  gate  SSolf, 
bic  Slrbeiter  nnb  bic  33auern  — i <b  b<*be  fie  1870  fennen 
gclcrnt  — , fie  b«ben  biefen  ftrieg  niebt  geaollf.  ibincin# 
gejaungen  finb  fie  in  ibn  burtb  bic  bott  bettfebenbe  Sajle, 
bic  93olfgoerfiibtcr,  bic  jam  grofjen  £eil  ibre  cigcnc  $err# 
bamif  aufrecbtjuerbalten  fueben. 

Unb  bann  Snglanb ! ©ag  fc^icft  ntcbf,  aic  grank 
reicb,  alfc  fcinc  @&bne,  fonbern  eg  ftyidf  angeaorbene 
©annftbaff.  ©orf  ifi  ber  eigentlicb  tteibenbe  bbfe  ©eifi, 
bet  biefen  ftrieg  emporgerufen  bat  aug  ber  £6lle,  ber  ©ei|i 
beg  fReibeg  nnb  ber  ©cifl  ber  £euc$elei.  ©ag  gbnnen  fie 
ung  niebt  ? Unfere  greibeif,  nnferc  ©elbfldnbigfeif  aollen 
fie  unfetgraben,  ienen  35au  ber  Otbnung,  bet  ©efittung 
unb  ber  fteilicb  felbflbeaufjten  greibeif,  ben  air  nng  er? 
ticket  fcaben,  aollen  fie  jerfl&ren,  bie  Sucbtigfeit  nnb  Orb# 
Bang  niebt  blof  in  unferem  #eer  unb  in  unferem  ©faafg# 
ban,  uein,  in  bem  ganjen  95au  unferer  ©efellfcbaft.  ©enn 
ber  englifebe  ©arineofftjier  jefct  burcb  ein  feineg,  fcb&neg 
©lag  bittaugfebaut,  umfebaut  nacb  beutfeben  $reujern,  fo 

drgetf  ibn air  eerbenfen  eg  ibm  niebt , baft 

bag  ©lag  in  gena  gefebliffen  fein  airb,  unb  bie  Sabel, 
bie  bureb  bie  ©eere  jieben,  ftnb  jum  grbftcn  £eile  in 
Sbarlolfenbutg  am  JRonnenbamm  eetfertigt.  ©ie  ©die 
ber  beutfeben  Ulrbeit  aurmf  ibn. 
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Unb  ba6  if!  elite  2ltbeU,  bie  fo  gut  if!,  toeil  alle  fo 
eA<beig  finb  unb  Sopf  uttb  £Anbe  fo  einttAcbtig  bacan 
ftbaffen.  Set  etnjelne  Sltbeieet,  aucb  bee  le^fe,  bee  bacait 
eAeig  if!,  fefce  eetoag  au<b  »on  fetnent  eigenen,  befonbeten 
Stouten  bacan,  unb  fie  fbnnee  nicbe  geleifiet  toetbett,  toenn 
nicbe  obett  bie  3ngenieute  ttttb  toeieeebin  bie  SRAnnet  bee 
SBiffenfcbaft  bie  ©ebanfen  fAnben  uttb  bann  bie  gefcbic&en, 
foegfanten  $Anbe  bajuetAeen,  bie  bag  ©ebacbee  aug* 
fAbten.  ®ie  fyabtn  beibeg:  ben  beuefeben  ©ebanfen,  ben 
beulfcben  ©etoeebfleif.  Sent  beuefeben  ©cfinbeceum,  bee 
beuefeben  Sraft,  bent  beuefeben  gieife,  benen  btobe  bie  Sec* 
niebtung.  Sie  SucbCtgfele  unfeceg  Sauftnanng,  beffen 
fffiaeen  unb  beffen  ©«biffe  ben  95titen  ju  ibeent  sftegee  anf 
aUen  SReecen  entgegentceten,  foil  oetniebtet  toeeben.  Satan, 
an  aii  biefent  binge  nnfece  Spiflenj,  binge  nnfeee  geelbeie. 
©tab  ettoa  bie  fpoceugiefen  feel?  Ob  fie  nan  einen  Sbnig 
baben  obee  eine  SRepublif,  if!  bafAc  gan$  einetlei.  Safailen 
non  ©nglanb  finb  fie,  unb  in  biefent  £anbe  if!  aufet  glAnjen* 
ben  $alAf!en,  bie  biee  unb  ba  ant  Ufee  obee  auf  einent 
©eege  fieijen,  bie  eieffie  Sttroue  unb  bie  fcbtedlicbfle  Un* 
toiffenbeie,  unb  ein  Sntpoefomnten  gibe  eg  fie  ©nglanbg 
geonfneebee  niebt.  iffiolien  wit  in  biefen  guflanb  oet* 

faiien,  baf  tolc  aucb  Safallen  Snglanbg  toeeben? 

9lun  toobl,  bann  beifte  eg  b<tnbeln,  fintpfen  big  aufg  Slue. 

©g  finb  biefeiben  geifligen  unb  fieelicben  Stifle,  bie 
Un  gtieben  unfeee  Uberlegenbele  betoitfen  unb  bie  fleb  jefce 
in  bent  ©iegegjuge  unfeceg  £eeeeg  betoibeen.  ©inntal  bie 
toilUge  Uneeeocbnung  beg  elnjelnen  uneec  bag  ©anje,  unb 
bann  bag  SBiffen  unb  S&nnen,  bag  buceb  bie  btagebenbe 
SUebeie  iangee  3abte  ju  #aufe  ectoocben  if!.  2luf  alien 
©ebieeen  beg  £ebeng  beinge  bee  ©rntetag  nut  bann  ben 
eebofften  ©egen,  toenn  ibn  SBocben  unb  donate  eceueflec 
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Slrteit  eorbereitet  f)dbt tt.  £iet  fe&e  ic$  manc$eg  htaben# 
^afte  ©eflctyt.  SRanc^er,  bet  f>ier  iff,  mag  jefct  i>ettfen: 
3lc$,  wag  foil  id)  fcier  jefct  auf  £>cc  ©cfyultanf  mic§  bcucfen, 
we(>e,  tag  icfj  nic^f  t>inaug  !a»n.  Sag  eertenfen  wir  if>m 
ttic&f.  3#  w&te  aud)  am  tietflen  traufjen.  Slber  wenn  er 
bann  &icr  flfct,  fo  fage  er  fl$,  wenn  cr  jc§t  ftirg  SJafertant 
etwag  fun  will,  fo  lerne  er,  wag  er  ju  letnen  &af:  bag  if! 
feine  ffJflic&f,  ni#t  Sieter  ftttgen,  #urra  fc&reten.  Silted, 
wag  ec  lecjti,  letnt  tt  ftit  Seutfc&lanb,  tueftfig  ftc^  j« 
macf>en  ait  £eit  ant  ©eele.  Semi  einjl  wirt  feitte  geit 
foramen,  wo  er  biefeg,  wag  er  fattn,  etnfefst  furg  Safer# 
lanb,  fei  eg  im  $rieg,  fei  eg  im  grieten,  unmet  im  §ort# 
fc&ritt,  immer  im  ©ftett.  <2ucf>  3»ttgen  mickle  ic$  er# 
innern  an  ein  ©partanerliet,  bag  mir  mein  Setnf  na&e# 
legf,  wie  fie  t>a  in  brei  G&tren  am  gefltage  einfl  anftraten 
uni)  ter  erfle  @t>or  fang,  wie  wir  Sllten  fc^t  flngen:  „@injl 
waren  wir  fltamme  3«ngen//,  unt  bann  farnen  tie  SRdnner, 
tie  jefet  t>ier  nic^f  mitjlngen  ftnnen,  tenn  tie  fle&en  an 
oter  in  ten  franitflfc&ctt  ©tenjen,  tie  fangen:  „Unb  wit 
flnt  eg  je&t;  willff  bu'g  protieren,  fo  fomm".  Unt  fc^lief# 
Uc$  fangen  tic  ftnaten,  wie  3l)t  flngen  rntgf:  „Unb  wir 
werten  noefi  eiel  firammer  fein". 

3a,  all  bag,  wag  mir  ter  SBaffe  fimpft,  bag  (fat  eg 
gl6<flic§,  bag  f)at  eg  fc$6n.  Unt  wag  fi#  ruflef  jura  ftampfe 
anc$  mif  ter  SBaffe  teg  ©eifleg,  tag  mag  jefit  in  ter  ©title 
fl<$  eortereiten  fdr  fiinftige  SSdmpfe  teg  ©eifleg  nnt  ter 
Saujl.  Sltcr  fc&werer  fcaben'g  tie,  tie  $u  £aug  forgen  urn 
anterc  nnt  tie  nic$f  miffun  ftnnen.  ©c^werer  alg  tie 
SRdnner  f>a&en'g  in  ter  ^rieggjeit  tie  §rauen.  Unt  boc$ 
mttffen  an#  fie  wirfen  fur  tag  SSaterlant.  2lucf>  fie  rnuffen 
tie  ©etanfen  etenfo  wenten  auf  tag  eine,  wag  ung  alien 
gemeinfam  iff,  nnt  auc$  fjiet,  wo  fie  f>elfent  nnt  ftirforgent 
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eingreifen,  Me  SRof  linbern  unb  ©alfarn  in  bie  SBunbett 
ttAufeln,  aucg  giet  gil t'b,  bie  Drbnung  nnb  bie  iDifeiplin 
nnb  bie  ©elgjtoerlettgnung  unfereb  #eeteb  braugen  nacg* 
juagnten,  fi eg  toillig  einjuorbnen  nnb  nicgt  ju  rneinen,  bag 
man  auf  feine  eigene  $anb  eb  nnn  einntal  ganj  befonbetb 
fcglau  macge.  Sielleicgf  iff  bie  einjelne  totrflicg  Huger,  abet 
nnr,  inbem  man  jlcg  in  ber  fejigefcgloffenen  Drbnung  gdlf, 
fann  man  in  9Bagrgeit  bem  ©anjen  nfigen.  £ier  geigt 
eb  jufammengegen  ogne  Sitelfeif,  ogne  ©orbrdngen  bet 
ein&elnen  tperfon,  nnb  ben  oielen,  bie  barauf  angetoiefen 
finb,  in  biefer  Slot  gcg  gelfen  ju  laffen,  mag  man  toogl 
aucg  fagen,  bag  ge  eingebenf  fein  fallen,  ftcg  n nfetju# 
orbnen,  toie  igre  SRAnner,  ©ruber  nnb  ©5gne  bab  toillig 
braugen  tun. 

3a’  Drbnung,  ©ifoiplin,  9luge,  alleb  ig  gnt  unb  fcgbn, 
abet  eb  fommt  aucg  bie  ^rbfung,  wo  ber  Sob  Sinfegr 
fucgt  in  mancgeb  £aub  unb  too  bie  gorberung  gegellf 
toirb,  gcg  abjuftnben  mit  bem,  toab  man  immer  alb  nbtig 
tougte,  alb  mbglicg  agnte  unb  bocg  immer  beifeite  fcgob, 
unb  aucg  bann  geigt  eb,  ben  ©ltd  gintoenben  auf  bab 
©anje.  SBir  alle  mfiffen  jufammen  tragen,  jufammen 
opfern  unb  jufammen  £eib  unb  greub  ginnegmen,  toillig 
unb  befcgeibenb,  toenn'b  bem  ©anjen  frommf.  SEBir 
finben  eb  natftrlicg  unb  nottoenbig,  bag  unfere  ^aiferin 
alle  igre  ©bgne  itn  getter  gat.  ©anj  felbgeergdnblicg ! 
©on  preugifcgen  SPrinjen  iji  bab  nicgt  anberb  benfbar. 
SBir  toiffen,  bag  in  einem  beutfcgen  eblen  Sdrgengaufe 
eine  2Btftoe  nicgt  nur  urn  ben  ©atten,  fonbern  urn  ben 
©ruber  bereifb  trauern  mug,  bie  Bribe  auf  bem  §elbe  ber 
Sgre  gefallen  ftnb.  @o  gegt'b  im  ©olfbgeete.  ©a  gilt 
ber  Sob  ©ntriff  in  iebeb  £aub,  ober  mug  bocg  jebeb  auf 
bab  ftommen  beb  ftgtoarjen  ©ageb  gefagt  fein.  Seiner 
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SRuffer,  ©attin,  ©tbwefiet  oerbenfen  wit,  wean  fie  eitt 
©ebet  gen  £immel  fenbet  fftr  ben  £ieben,  ben  fie  braugen 
bat,  nnb  wobl  mag  nnb  foil  bie  ©utter,  bie  bie  Sinber  an 
ibtet  ©cite  bat  unb  bte  Sleinen  baoor  bewabtt  feben 
mbcbte,  ju  ©aifen  ju  wetben,  an«b  ftit  fie  fefbfi  eine  @t* 
bebung  unb  eine  eigene  ©etubigung  finben,  wenn  fie  bet 
■Sleinen  j&dnbcben  abenbg  faitet  unb  fie  beten  Idgf:  £iebet 
©oft,  ttirnm  in  ©cine  £uf  meinen  ©afer  obet  ©ruber! 
@o  oerflicbf  ftcb  bag  ©efebid  iebeg  einjelnen  non  ung  mit 
bem  ©anjen,  unb  jebet  mit  feinet  ^offnung  unb  mit 
feinet  Surcbt  otbnef  ftcb  t>»cb  bem  ©anjen  ein,  bem  ©anjen 
untet. 

©erfrauen  if!  bag,  wag  ung  aufretbfbalfen  mug, 
wag  ung  aufrecbtb<Slt.  ©ir  oetfrauen  auf  unfer  #eer, 
auf  unfete  fjelbberrcn,  auf  unfeten  Salfer.  ©ag  tfl  ung 
alleg  felbfioerfidnblicb.  ftein  ©ort  baruber.  ©ir  foilen 
abet  aucb  oetfrauen  aufeinanber,  oetfrauen  bet  ©cmein# 
febaff,  in  bet  wit  fleben,  unb  wir  foilen  biefe  ©emeinfebaff 
jutben,  wo  fie  nabe  urn  ung  iff.  ©o  wit  b»ct  ienfeifg  beg 
fjluteg,  fenfeifg  bet  ©trage,  ienfeifg  beg  nAtbjien  ipiafceg 
Sfiof  obet  £eib  ober  aucb  fjteube  ftnben,  ba  fallen  wir  ung 
jufammenfinben  aug  biefet  £>be,  in  bet  wir  fonji  in  bet 
Sliefenfiabt  gebaifen  wetben.  #iet  gerabe  in  bet  SKaffe 
foilen  wit  wieber  erfennen,  bag  wir  jufammen  geb&ten; 
bier  finb  wir  acgflog  foiange  nebeneinanber  bergegangen, 
ie&f  wetben  wit  ung  fennen  unb  lieben  lernen.  Unb  oet* 
trauen  foilen  wit  auf  unfet  SKccbf,  oetfrauen  foilen  wir 
auf  unfere  gufe  ©acbe.  ©it  baben  ben  tfrieg  nicbf  ge# 
wollt,  niemanb,  fein  ftbnig,  fein  ©taafgmann,  fein  gel b# 
bett.  ©it  waten  in  unfeten  ©renjen  jufrieben.  ©it 
wollfen  wabtbaftig  feinen  gugbreif  oon  ben  S&nbern  an 
unfeten  ©renjen  baben.  ©obi  Idtmfen  unb  janften  bie 
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anfteren  immer  lauter  nnft  anmafenfter;  after  wit  ftaften 
gewarfet  nnft  immer  gute  ©orte  gegeften,  oiel  ju  » iele  gufe 
©orfe  oielleicftt.  3eftt  flnft  wir  geiwungen,  wir  wifien  e# 
aUe,  nnft  weil  wit  gejwungen  flnft,  well  jefter  weif,  ftaf 
ei  tticftf  nnfer  ©Ule  war,  ftarnm  flnft  wir  einig,  ftarum 
fleften  wir  alle  fir  etnen  ein  nnft  eertranen  auf  nnfer 
Stecftf,  nnfere  gute  ©acfte,  unfere  gftrlicftfeif. 

Sifter  wie  ifl  bail  3fl  fta$  ftenn  in  fter  wilften  Seif, 
wo  ©acftf  nor  Stecftt  geftf,  ein  genigenfter  ©tunft?  ©arf 
man  franen  auf  Stecftf,  auf  gufe  ©acfte?  $ommt'$  ftenn 
nicftt  ftlof  anf  ftie  ©enfcftenmafTen  an,  anf  ftie  ftinflUcften 
©affen,  unft  werften  ftie  nicftt  entfcfteiften  nnft  aucft  ftie 
ftejle  ©acfte  niefterwerfen  f&nncn  ? 3a,  meine  lieften  ©if# 
ftutger,  ba#  ifl  ftie  grofe  grage,  an  fter  am  Snfte  allctf 
ftdngf.  <£#  ftdngf  ancft  ftier  an  ftem  95erfranen,  an  ftem 
©lanften  ftdngt  ei,  ftaf  Stecftf  nnft  ©aftrfteif  ©dcftfe  flnft, 
ftaf  ftinfer  iftnen  o fter  in  iftnen  eine  ©ewalt  fteftf,  ftie 
fldrfer  ifl  al$  alle$  3tftif<fte/  ftaf  ftie  gnfe  ©acfte  fiegen 
muf,  well  fta$  @nfe  ftie  ©elf  regierf  nnft  am  lefefen  Snfte 
ftocft  jnm  ©rinmpft  gelangf.  @tfl  ftie$  ©erfranen,  fter 
©lanfte  an  ftie  ewige  ©acftf  be#  ©ufen,  be#  Dtecftte$,  ftaran, 
ftaf  aucft  in  einem  folcften  tfriege  mif  all  feiner  gnrcfttftar# 
feif  unft  ©rdflicftfeit  eine  Offenfcarung  fter  ewigen  @e# 
recftfigleif  flcft  oolljieftf,  erfl  ftie$  ifl  fta$  waftre  93erfranen 
unft  ftatin  liegf  ftie  waftre  #offnnng  anf  nnferen  ©ieg. 
Oft  fter  einjelne  iftn  erleftf,  ifl  einerlei;  after  footmen  wirft 
nnft  fommcn  muf  er,  wenn  nnfere  ©acfte  getecftf  ifl. 

3a,  in  einet  Seif,  ftie  alle$  Soneenfionelle  aftreiff, 
fta  werften  ftie  ©enfcften  ge$wungen,  anf  ften  Urgrnnft  fter 
Slafur  juricfjufleigen,  flcft  jnrucfjuempfinften  in  ftie  erflen 
unft  ecftfeflen  ©cimmnngen  einfacfter  ©rftfe.  ©a  friff  alle$ 
jurticf,  m#  ftie  Stonfefflonen  fcfteiftef,  unft  e#  ifl  gfttcft# 
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gfiftig,  ob  einec  gegr fibelt  bat  fiber  bie  Oifitfel  bed  ©ctbend, 
fiber  bie  SRfitfel  ber  ©eft  unb  fiber  ben  Utfptung  bed 
Sbfen,  ober  ob  er  in  fcblicfitec  Sinfaft  geiebt  fiat  nacb  bent, 
wad  er  aid  gut  nnb  gcrecbt  nacb  ber  Dffenbarung  feined 
eigenen  ^erjend  in  ficb  frag;  abcr  in  bent  ©effible,  bad 
bann  bleibt,  toenn  ailed  25efonbece  abgeflreift  ifl,  nnb  ailed 
$ufjerticbe  fcbtoinbcf,  in  bent  ©effible,  baf  wit  ©enfcben 
nic^t  atnten  fbnnen,  toenn  in  biefent  ©eltenganjen,  in  ber 
9iafur  unb  in  ber  ©cijledtoclt  ntcbf  bad  ©ute  re^ier f,  toenn 
nicbt  bie  lebenbige  Jltaft,  bie  ailed  betoegf,  iugletcb  eine 
ailed  beberrfcbenbe  fftflicbe  $raff  ijl  — in  biefent  ©effible 
baben  toir  bie  toabre  £offnung,  fyahea  toir  bad  Scbcn. 

3«  nteinent  ©ebicbfntd  lebt  ber  19.  September  1870, 
aid  wit  jufammentrafen,  bad  ganje  ©arbeforpd  ober  bocb 
bie  erjle  ©ioiflon,  anf  einem  boben  toeften  gelbe.  ©rumen 
lad  $P<*ti$  ft»  Sonnenglanj,  unb  wit  glaubten,  wit  foliten 
ed  flfirnten.  ©a  traten  wit  jnfanraten  jum  ©ebef.  Sd 
war  fein  Unterfcbicb,  ob  ber  SUcbenmann  fatbolifcb  ober 
3nbe  ober  ^roteflant  ober  fonft  ettoad  war.  ©it  alle 
toujjten:  bad  toirb  ein  Sang  auf  Seben  unb  Sob,  ben  3br 
jufammen  tun  folif,  Suer  alter  Seben  fiebt  in  ben  ^finben 
bedfelben  ©otted,  unb  toie  3bt  ib«  aucb  rufen  rn&get,  ber# 
felbe  ©off  ijl  ed,  unb  biefed  ©effibl,  bad  Such  befeelt,  bad 
Su<b  in  biefer  Sfunbe  ju  ©off  jiebt,  ijl  badfeibe  in  Sutb 
alien. 

9lun,  unb  toenn  toir  auf  bie  SRafur  fcbauen.  ©ie  furj 
ifl  ed  bet/  bag  toir  ben  grieben  bnffen!  ©ie  ijl  ber  griebe 
fo  ffif,  toie  ifl  er  fo  fcb&n  unb  fo  flill ! ©ie  offenbart  bie 
0tafur  ibre  #errlicbfeit  in  ber  jlilien  Sommernacbt.  ©ie 
Sterne  funfeln,  tat  Saube  bed  Sufcbed  faum  ein  leifer 
$aucb.  £inauf  febauf  man,  empor  ju  bem  enbiofen  Dlaume, 
too  ©eifen  neben  ©eifen  ibre  Sabnen  jieben  in  etolger 
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Orbnnng,  ©tetigfeit  nob  9tuge.  Unb  boon  team*  bet 
Sarnpf  ancg  Abet  tie  Stator.  SO  a bietet  ge  nnd  ein  anbeted 
©Ub,  ein  ©lib  bed  ©ranfend,  too  bie  ©olfen  gcg  batten, 
bie  SDonnet  grollen,  bie  ©lige  inden,  niebeeittfagren,  toer 
weig  toobin.  ©alb  gglAgt  bee  $agel,  baib  |Anbef  bee 
SDonnerfeil.  Unb  ed  if!  boeg  intmer  bie  eine  Stator.  ©et 
ggbne  griebendabenb  nnb  bad  toilbe  ©emitter,  beibe  gob 
nbtig  jmn  £eben  bed  ©anjen.  ®enn  bet  ©emitfergnrm 
ni#t  {Ante,  tote  wfirbe  ber  2tder  beffucgtet  nnb  getrAnft, 
auf  bag  bad  Jtorn  ber  SRenggenarbeit  bie  gegofffe  fttntgf 
bringe.  3n  beiben  offenbart  gcg  bie  groge,  gleicge,  ewige 
$eiligfeit  bed  Sebend  nnb  bed  lebenfcgaffenben  ©nten. 

3«gf  jndett  urn  and  bie  ©lige,  jegt  rotten  bie  ©onner. 

®o  fie  einfcglagen toer  weig  ed.  Stber  Aberwinben 

toerben  wir'd,  einmai  wirb  ber  Sag  footmen,  wo  griebe 
emporgeigt,  fo  gell,  fo  ttar,  fo  gill  wie  ber  ©ternenglanj 
in  ber  ©ontmernacgt. 

Unb  fo  wolten  wir  benn  gtngegen  in  nnfer  £eben  bed 
£aged  nnb  tragen  nnb  leiben,  wad  ©oft  nnd  befcgerf,  tragen 
nnb  leiben,  ntAnnlicg  ubertoinben,  aber  menfcgUcg  ancg. 

i!>err  ©ott,  bu  big  bie  SBagrgeit,  bn  big  bie  ©etecgfig; 
(eit.  ©ir  bitten  nicgt  ftir  nnfere  £ieben  brangen  im  gelbe, 
wenn'd  nbtig  ig,  fo  fei  igr  Seben  bagingegeben,  abet  fftc 
nnfer  ©eutfcglanb  bitten  wir,  ftir  feine  SRetfnng,  ftir  feine 
greigeit,  ftir  feinen  ©ieg.  Unb  bu  wirg  ign  geben,  benn 
bn  big  bie  ©agrgeit  unb  bie  ©erecgtigfeit,  nnb  bein  ig 
bie  Staff  unb  bie  #errlicgfeif  in  ©wigfeit! 
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Die  gefcjnctytlictyen  Urfac&en  M ftriegeS 

gcf>altcn  im  SXatbautf  ju  €l>ar(ottenbur<j 
am  5.  nnb  10.  September  1914. 


SReine  ©amen  unb  $erren! 

3n  ben  £agen,  ba  ber  Srteg  auSbracb,  erfcbutterte 
nn$  bie  Sebrobung  be$  SSaferlanbetf  nnb  bie  SRbfigung, 
fte  mit  alien  Stiffen  abjutoebren,  bi3  in  bie  Siefen  bet 
Seele.  <5$  gab  aucb  Slrbeit  genug.  ©ann  folgten  ftcb  bie 
(Sreigniffe  mit  fo  fcfjtoinbelnbet  Scbnelligfeit,  baf  toit  faum 
anfatmefen.  3e§t  iff  bet  erffe  Sift  be$  SricgeS  beenbet;  ba 
toirb  ein  Slugenblicf  gefommen  fein,  too  ancb  bet  SSetjlanb 
$n  feinero  SRecbte  fommen  mag  nnb  eine  tnbige  Setracbtung 
auf  @ebbr  b»ffen  batf. 

SBit  febcn  mit  ffoljet  grenbe  bie  Gtfolge  in  Off  unb 
SBejt.  Slbct  e$  iff  bo#  immet  erft  bet  •„  Slnfang. » Stoat 
feblt  e$  nicbt  an  Seufen^  welcbe  .in ; ibceb  ^nrjg^figfeif 
beteitS  alle$  fit  getponnen  mten^nni>.mitjb^r;,®inffcbt 
be$  politifcben  SannegieferS  bie  Sa'cte  jgupopg&’iittb  ber 
SSBclt  bereif$  beticbtigen.  ©a$  erinnert  lebbaft  an  ben 
September  1870,  too  nacb  bet  Scblacbt  eon  Seban  bie 
meiffen,  ancb  ©enerale  unb  SfaatSmAnnct,  glanbten,  baf 
bet  Srieg  balb  ju  <5nbe  wire.  Slucb  toit  Solbaten,  bie 
toit  bamal$  auf  $ariS  matfcbierten,  glanbten  ba$  alle. 


— i6  — 

Slur  unfer  5t6nig,  bet  1814  babe i gewefen  mat,  lannfe  bie 
9Bibetftanb#ffyigteit  twb  bett  tyattioti#mu#  bet  gran* 
jofen  6cffcr.  <S#  folgfe  bet  Ifingffe  Sell  be#  Sltiegeg,  bet 
f#wetffe,  au#  ffit  Me  ©faafglnnff  SStgmarcfg.  Unb  Olanfe, 
bet  £iffotiler,  bet  ben  Snfammenlxind  bet  Singe  fibet* 
f#aute,  fflfte  bie  Stflfitnng  in  bag  (Inge  Start:  „3Btr 
fti^ren  Stieg  gegen  £nbwig  XIV."  Set  war  mit  9la* 
poleon  III.  ni#t  fibetwunben. 

©0  wollen  wit  benn  an#  (jente  Ifibl  nnb  Hat  ung 
fiber  nnfere  geinbe  nttferrt#ten,  ibre  ©tfirle  nnb  tbte 
©#wfi#en,  ni#t  mit  bem  95ticEe  be#  £affeg,  benn  bet 
£aff  ma#t  blinb,  fonbetn  in  bem  £i#fe  bet  ©ef#i#fe. 
©ie  wirb  nng  offenbaten,  wag  bie  brei  @roftmd#fe  (eon 
ben  SRitlfinfern  fbnnen  wit  afcfefjen)  bajn  geftieben  bat, 
it#  ju  unfeter  S5etni#tnng  ju  eetf#w6ten.  (Sbenfo  not# 
wenbig  ifl  eg,  bie  gegenwfirtigen  jufldnbe  in  ben  btei 
Stalfern  |u  befra#fen,  nnb  ba  folten  ung  ibre  eigenen 
fubtenben  ©#tiftffellet  gengnig  abiegen.  SEBir  wolten  eg 
bet  iptefle  nnfeter  geinbe  fiberlaffen,  ft#  ein  Settbilb  ju 
ma#en  non  nnfetem  Saifer,  non  unfetem  £eere  nnb  un* 
fetem  Stall.  Sleiblog  geffeben  wit  ibncn  in,  baft  ftc  bie 
Stanff,  bie  SBelt  (u  belfigen,  febt  Mel  beffer  oerffeben  alg 
wit;  no#  beffet  oerffeben  fie  eg,  ft#  felbfl  jo  belfigen, 
unb  bag. iff-  etw.  Dtanf#,.  bet;feb.r  :f#were  ^opff#met§en 
ma#t.  SBit  folgen  anftret  $l?t;,  b.ie  SEBabrbeit  wollen  wit 
wlffen,  ing  .Singe.,  woIImj  wit  *tbt-.f#anen  obne  ©elbff* 
tfi nf#nng  mb  pbne  <gur#t. 

Sag  granltei#,  bag  nng  je&t  gegenfibetflebf,  iff  ni#t 
rnebt  bag  granltei#,  wel#eg  einff  9leoan#e  ffit  ©abowa 
fotberte,  b.  b*  wel#eg  meinfe,  eg  fyAtte  ben  alien  fiber* 
Ueferten  Slnfptu#  anf  bie  2tarberrf#aft  in  Suropa.  3lein, 
jefet  wollen  ffe  nnt  bie  0teean#e  ffit  i bte  eigene  SRieber* 
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(age.  SSBir  wctPen  Pern  $atrioti$mu$  unP  aucp  Pern  Set# 
langen  nac^  ten  oerlotenen  sprooinjen  ©erecptigfeit  wiPer# 
fasten  (affett;  Pa$  ftnP  ©ef&pte,  Penen  wit  natpfommen. 
9tbcr  aucp  wenn  man  ftcp  cefctid^e  3Mpe  gtPf,  Me  nation 
nallflifcpen  ©cptiftfiefler,  wie  S&anrice  Satteg,  al$  spa# 
trioten  $n  wutPigcn,  fo  rnuf  man  Pocp  am  SnPe  fagen,  Pap 
fie  iptet  eigenen  BPficpt  entgegentoirfen:  fie  appeUieren 
nitpt  an  Pie  ftftlicpen  SrAffe  ipreg  SolfeS,  fonPetn  fiacpeln 
nut  Pie  SeiPenftpaften  an.  SMe  ganje  franjPfiftpe  Site# 
tatnr,  felPfl  ein  fo  grofjer  SftnfHer  wie  SRaupaffanf, 
fann  ficp  ttic^t  genug  tun,  eon  unferen  Stiegern  gro# 
te$fe  gta^en  $u  jehpnen  unP  Pen  feigen  SfteucpdmotP 
Pet  §tanftireur$  $u  oerpetrlicpen:  fie  ttdgf  Pie  Set# 
antwortung  f6t  Pie  SRucplofiglcifcn  Per  Sriegfiiptung, 
anf  Pie  wit  fiopen,  unP  Pic  Pa$  ganje  Soil,  Pa$  wit 
jept  fo  getn  toie  70  feponen  wurPen,  in  Pie  Set# 
nitptung  pineinjiepen.  ©iefe$  Soli  ifi  ja  im  ©runPe 
friePlicp.  ©er  SBinjet,  Pet  Saner,  Per  3lrPeiter  tofirPe  ficp 
in  Pen  3ujianP  pineinfinPen,  Pen  nun  einmal  Pie  ftPer# 
maept  ©eutf<planP$  Ipm  anfgejtonngcn  pat.  ©ewip  feplt 
e$  aucp  ntept  an  einjelnen  (Sinficpfigen,  Pie  ipre  oafer# 
linPifcpe  ©efcpicpfe  genugenP  fennen,  nm  Pet  greunPfcpaft 
mit  SnglanP  ju  mipfrauen,  unP  Pie  toiffen,  Pap  ©eutfcplanP 
in  SJaprpeit  feine  ©efapt  ffit  gfra»fceit^  unP  feine  So# 
lonien  wat.*)  3lPet  ©faaf$mAnnet  wie  einjl  3uie$  §errt) 
fommen  tdngfi  niept  mept  auf.  ©ie  SRacpfpaPet,  Pie 
Setufgpolififet,  Pie  Pa$  SanP  niept  nut  Pepettfcpcn,  fon# 
Pern  jam  eigenen  Sotteil  au^Peuten,  paPen  Pie  fept  Pe# 
recpfigfe  (SmpftnPung,  Pap  fie  Pa$  Setftanen  Pe$  Soiled 
oerloten  paPen.  Urn  ficp  ju  Pepaupfen,  mfiffen  fie  itgenP# 

*)  E.  Cavaignac,  Esquisse  d’une  histoire  de  France,  Paris 
1910.  iDaC  ©wp  ifi  fefjr  lefenCwetf. 
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wie  Me  StattljliatmuRg  aa#  aafea  abieafea  rrP  dor 
auftea  $tlfe  §olen.  ©ie  SortuptioR  Piefet  fjerrfcpenfcen 
©efellfcpaft  Pec  SRepublif,  fcpltntmec  all  Pie  Pel  Saifer# 
reiebel,  iennen  wit  geaiigeaP:  Pie  histoire  contemporaine 
ibrel  geifiteitbfiea  ©cbriftjleUerl  Slaafole  graace  ifl  aucb 
flit  ual  gefcbtiebea.  UrP  Poc^  bAtfea  Pie  £etrea  Del 
beuftgea  graafreicbl  PeR  Jtarnpf  je|t  aicpt  gewagt.  ©ie 
babea  tba  au<b  atcpt  gewollt,  folaage  Pie  SR^flun^  tyre# 
Sjeetei  fo  uafettig  war.  2lbec  gtaafrei#  $at  fa  feme  grei# 
beit  Dabtttgegebea.  ©ie  Dtepublif  macfcpierC  aaf  Pal  $om; 
ataaDo  Pel  3area.  UrP  Pal  Serttaaea  aaf  Pie  eigeaea 
Stifle  ifl  fcbwatb  geaug.  ©al  jiolje  graRfreicb,  Pal 
gtaafreicb  Pet  3e<*»»e  D’Sfrc,  Pie  el  ail  $eilige  oetebtf, 
gebt  bet  PeR  6agldaDeca  uri  £Ufe  bttfea,  Pie  fie  ail  Sjtpe 
oerbraaatea. 

SlufjlaaD  pat  PeR  Slafloft  jum  Sriege  gegebeR  urP 
graRfreicb  atuftte  folgeR.  2lbet  aacb  in  SRufjlaaD  ifl  Pal 
Solf,  Pet  batmiofe,  aa  feteer  ©cboffe  ffebeaDe,  Ricbt  wetter 
blttkaPe  95auer,  Pet  gute  SRafcbif,  gAajlicb  RflfcbafPig  aa 
Piefem  Srtege,  gAa&licb  ftiePli^.  ©ie  wetPea  ficb  tapfet 
fcbfagea,  mif  ^mgePuag  leiDea,  abet  fie  wiffea  faum,  woffit. 
SEBit  ieaaea  ibte  SugeaPea  P»t(b  Pea  gtofea  ©icbtet  Solfloi, 
Pet  Po<b  iat  @tuaPe  eia  grofarfiget  SRafcbif  iff,  attt  feiaet 
fPrePigt  Pet  paffioeR  SugeePea  rrP  attt  feiaet  gemPfcbaft 
gcgea  Pie  ateaftblicbe  Jtuttur.  SEBal  Pal  tttfftfcbe  Staff  be# 
geifieta  foil,  ifl  etwal  dbaltcbel  wie  ia  gtaafreicb  Pet  @e# 
Paafe  aa  SuDwig  XIV.  urP  Pea  gtofea  SHapoieoa.  61 
ifl  Pal  Seflaateaf  ^efetl  Pel  ©rofea,  Pal  6rbe  Satba# 
tiaal.  Pie  @iet  aa<b  Soaflaatiaopel,  Pet  bttfigCR  ©taPf. 
61  ifl  flat  eiae  StarPtAataag  Piefer  fteilicb  tief  ia  Peat 
tttffifcbea  Stalfe  lebeaPea  ©ebafucbt,  weaR  Paaa  aacb  Peat 
©tblagworfe  Pel  19.  3<tbtb»nbettl  Pie  ©efretuag  aUet 
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©keen  &orgef#oten  wirt,  t.  t.  tie  Unfetwetfung  alter 
©to wo  untec  ten  tuffifcgen  3«cen.  ©aju  fornmf  tie  $off; 
nung,  tag  £>jiettei#g  ©tonen  ft#  o&ne  mitered  aaf  #te 
©cite  f#lagen  wftcten.  ©iefe  ijoffnung  f>af  ji#  ©off  fei 
©anf  ate  ftfigetif#  etwiefen:  tie  ©laoen  £>jlettei#g  (fatten 
fceu  ju  intern  ©faate,  nut  wee  tie  3Ra#t  tec  JReligionen 
fenrtf,  weig,  tag  jwif#en  ten  orfffotoyen  unt  ten  ctmif#* 
fattolif#en  ©keen  eine  un&tecjieigli#e  SDtouet  jletf. 

Sltec  tie  ©efteiung  tec  ftottif#en  ©citec  iji  flic  tie 
tuffif#en  Steife,  tie  ten  Stieg  tecoocgecufen  ffaten,  an# 
nut  ©oewant.  ©ec  entf#eitente  ©cant  if?,  tag  ta  tcuten 
eine  ©efeKfc^aft^f^ic^t  teccf#f  ntif  tern  3aten  an  tec  ©pifce, 
tie  fo  foccnpf  iji  unt  ilftet  eigenen  @#wA#e  irn  ©otte  ji#  fo 
bewugf  iji,  tag  fie  junt  Augecjien  geeiff,  urn  ji#  ju  et&atten. 
©«g  jint  tie  ©togffitfien  unt  ©enecale  unt  £f#inownifg, 
tie  ft#  in  Djiafien  etenfo  pcojiifuiecf  fjaben,  wie  »ot  einem 
9Renf#enattet  in  ©ulgatien.  Sin  ftegtei#et  Stieg  iji  ilfte 
lefefe  ^offnuttg;  ta  baten  jie  tenn  tie  alfe  8ceuntf#aff 
ntif  ^ceujjen  tacangegeten.  SReine  ©amen  unt  fatten, 
i#  fage:  ©off  fei  ©anf!  ©efiefjen  wit  ung  ein,  tag  wic 
je$t  antecg  empftnten  ate  unfet  gufec  alfec  Saifet,  tec 
an  tie  3eit  non  1814  unt  an  Sttepantec  II.,  feinen  feeuen 
geeunt,  ten  3«c#95efteiet,  in  feinent  ©eaten  gebunten 
wac,  unt  au#  antecg  ate  ©temaett.  Sfjnen  f#ien  tie 
§teunbf#aff  ^ceugeng  ntif  SKugtonb,  feinem  #ettf#et* 
baufe  unt  feinec  #ettenfafie  ate  ein  fejlet  $Punft  iu  ibtet 
ganjen  fpolifit.  ©ag  iji  antecg  gewocten  tut#  tie  ®#ulb 
tec  Otujfen;  ate t ei  iji  ung  te#f.  9Rif  tem  tuffif#en  ©oife 
wollen  wit  gecn  in  geieten  leten,  atec  wic  rntgen  unfece 
ceine  teutf#e  #anb  ni#f  mete  in  jene  f#ntu&igen  bofjlen 
£Ante  legen. 

. ©iefeg  SKugtont  bat  ^Jceugen  non  ji#  gejiogen,  unt 
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mit  feinem  Stbfeinbe  Snglanb  jufammenjugeben,  nicbt 
freitrillig,  abet  retlrdt,  rerlrdt  toie  Stanfteitb*  €nglanb 
if!  bee  gein b,  fit  Snglanb  (lefyett  i>ie  anbetett  witter  und 
im  gelb,  alle  trie  fie  finb.  ©arum  iji  Me  fyauptfacfye,  ibev 
Snglanb  Hat  ju  trerben.  2Jor  ioo  3a^rett,  rot  50  3«btm, 
fa  ttoc^  not  30  3a^ren  bielt  bet  ©eutfcbe  einen  Srieg  mit 
bent  jiammoertnanbfen  Snglanb  fit  gan$  unbenfbat.  SBentt 
man  Me  ©taatdfibriften  nnb  bie  nertrauten  ©riefe  nnfeter 
©taatdmdnnet  aud  ber  ©efteiungdjeif  lief!,  fann  man 
beutliib  feben,  trie  fie  fit^  trefenflicb  barnm  non  Snglanb 
ftbertilpeln  laffen,  treil  ibnen  ber  ©ebanfe  einer  aftinen 
fteinbfeligfeit  (Snglanbd  gegen  ©eutfcblanb  oollfommen 
unfafbat  ifi.  Unb  trie  lange  b«t  ber  beutfcbe  Siberalidmud, 
gerabe  nnferer  ganj  beutfcbgeftnnten  S&dnner,  na<b  6ng# 
(anb  ^ittftber  gedugelt  anb  fid^  bie  ©erorntunbung  burcb 
bad,  trad  ©reitfcbfe  bie  SSoburgetei  nennt,  gem  gefaflen 
laffen.  3n  getriffem  ©inne  meinten  ed  fa  ber  iprinjgemabl 
Stiberf  unb  ©toctmar  unb  bad  $eer  ber  SKatgeber  biedfeitd 
unb  fenfeitd  ber  SRorbfee,  benen  trir  laufcbfen,  mit  ben 
©eutfcben  ganj  gut.  9lnr  meinten’ d bie  (Sngldnber  im 
englifitben  ©inne,  unb  bie  ©utgldubigfeit  ber  ©eutfcben 
fliel t bad  aucb  fbt  gut  im  beutfcben  ©inne.  SBir  follfen 
unfere  ©ebaglicbfeif  baben,  benfen  unb  bitten,  und  eined 
batmlofen  parlamentarlfcben  Spieled  erfreuen,  englifcbe 
©aunurolle  unb  ©tabltraren  faufen,  ror  alien  ©ingen 
abet  befcbeiben  fein  unb  auf  9Jta<bt  feinen  2lnfprucb  er* 
beben.  ©af  bie  Sngldnber  ibr  3*rt«f«ff*  rerfolgten, 
trerben  trir  ibnen  nicbt  oerbenfen;  abet  eben  barum 
trerben  trir  erfaffen,  trad  unfer  3nfereffe  iff,  trenn  trir 
und  bie  @efcbi<b*e  einmal  rom  englifcben  ©tanbpunft  and 
betracbfen.  9Bir  trollen  bie  SBabcbeit  ungefcbminft,  urn 
bann  $u  triffen,  trie  trir  und  ju  ibr  ju  jiellen  baben. 
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(Saglaab  tfl  tto#  gar  ai#t  oiele  3af>r^unt)crie  ein  fee# 
fabrewbeg  £aabeig»olf.  <S4  begiaaf  eine  wttfli#e  (See# 
ma#f  $a  wetbew  erfi  water  ®ifabetb.  ©et  beatf#e  web 
ftdmifc^e  Mantel  flat)  erfl  but#  €romwell  jwrfidgebrfiagt 
worbea;  b<*t  bo#  big  eor  weaigea  3<*brjebatea  wo#  bag 
a(te  flolje  £aug  ber  £aafa,  ber  ©tablbof  ia  £oaboa  ge# 
fiaabea.  ©aaa  abet,  ia  Saglaabg  gtofer  $eit  water 
Oifabefb,  water  Stomwell,  ba  gebt  aw#  ber  $ampf  ant 
bie  3Reerberrf#aft  log,  wwb  eg  if!  eia  Sampf  wi<bf  wwr 
wiber  ©paatea  wab  fjraafrei#,  foabetw  aw#  gegew  bie 
©uf#mea;  awr  fiber aebwtea  bie  £ollfiaber  bea  bewtf#ew 
Sftamea,  gerabe  ba,  wo  fie  ft#  aig  IRatioa  t>oa  ©eatf#laab 
abUig  Ibfea.  SBieoiel  $eere  bat  bamaig  Saglaab  ia  bea 
SRteberlaabea  wab  ia  $ottaab  awfgeflellt ! 3mater  bieg  eg; 
©effimpfwag  §raafrei#g  ober  ©paateag,  ber  fatbolif#ea 
9Rfi#te,  SSerfeibiguag  ber  SRiebetlaabe,  beg  ^rofejlaatig# 
wag.  Siber  aebeaber  giag  f#arf  ber  3«g  ber  fowfegaeatea 
eaglif#ea  ipolttif  awf  bee  eigeaea  SBorteil,  bag  ©frebew 
beg  3afel»olfeg  wa#  ber  ©eebettf#aft.  ©ag,  wag  eg 
graafrei#  eattoiabea  wollfe,  war  feia  £oloaialret#,  war 
bie  bar#  £abwig  XIV.  gtogarfig  ewporgeblfibte  fraw# 
|bfif#e  Sflotfe.  ©affir  b<#ea  fie  geffimpft,  aw#  wo#  ia 
bem  Srtege  am  bie  fpawif#e  (Srbfolge.  ©aber  fjabea  bie 
SRieberlaabe,  b«t  #ollaab  ia  bea  Sfimpfea  gegea  Saglaab, 
ieaew  ©eefdmpfea,  ia  beaea  bie  $ollfiaber  fi#  aig  grog# 
artige  $elbea  bewiefea,  wabrli#  mebr  gelittea,  aig  bar# 
bie  ©paaier.  Uwter  SRarlboroagb  fo#tea  wo#  eaglif#e 
$eere  awf  bem  ©obea  ooa  SSelgiea,  bei  Owbeaaarbe  wwb 
bei  SRalplagwef.  ©iefeg  3<*b*  flab  fie  big  Owbeaaarbe 
wi#t  gefoamtew,  wab  SRalplagaet  lieg f jwif#en  SRoag  wab 
SKawbeage,  wab  biefe  SRamee  b«bea  ffir  Saglaab  eiaew 
fafalea  Slaag  erbalfea.  SEBaram  ffiwpfea  fie  aw#  biefeg 
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Wal  fdr  ibre  0egne r eon  1709.  ^mmerbtn  ftglugen  utter 
Warlborougb  nocb  englifcbe  ©olbaten.  ©pater  b«ben  fie 
ti  immec  mebr  fo  etujuri^feu  gewugf,  bag  anbere  fdt  fie 
ibre  $auf  $u  SRarfte  trugen;  Offtjtece  trie  Sriffram  ©banbpg 
Ottfel  Sobp  dben  ibre  £tieg$funjf  am  beflen  |u  $aufe.  Bon 
unfeten  beufftben  Jtteinfdrffen  fauften  fie  fic^  jum  gtfa|e 
gan$e  SRegimentet;  abet  in  ibten  Stolen  war  au<b  unfer 
groger  Sbnig  fawn  mebr  ali  ein  Sleinfdrff,  ber  fdr  ibre 
©nbfibien  gegen  bie  granjofen  tog  nnb  ben  fie  bejablten, 
folange  fie  auf  ibre  SRetbnung  famen.  ©leicbteitig  mit 
bem  grieben  non  ^ubertulburg  bemdtigten  fie  grant; 
reicb  bur#  ben  grieben  non  tparid;  fcbon  war  e$  ett; 
fcbieben,  bag  granfteicb  fein  amerifanifdM  tfolonialreicb 
nicgt  wdtbe  bebaupfen  finnen.  Snblitb  ber  ftrieg  gegen 
SRapoleon.  0ewig,  ber  Wiberffanb  6nglanb$  iff  etwa$ 
ganj  IRiefigeS,  BewunberungSwerfeS,  nnb  an  ibm  iff 
SRapoleon  gefcbeitert.  0ewig,  ogne  biefe  $ilfe  todte  fein 
©tnrt  nie  non  Suropa  etreitbt  tnorben.  @ewig  fbnnen 
tnir  bem  Sngldnber  nicgf  nerbenfen,  tnenn  er  non  bem 
Sage  non  Trafalgar  ben  ©lauben  ableitet,  bag  ba$  Welt; 
meet  engliftge  SDomdne  fei.  9t6er  bie  @$(a$ten  §u  fcblagen 
pflegte  fcbon  bamalS  <5nglanb  am  liebffen  ben  anberen  ju 
dberlaffen.  (Sittmal,  ein  ein$ige$  3Ral  b<»ben  fie  mit  9la; 
poleon  felbff  bie  Waffen  gefrenjt,  bei  Waterloo,  unb  ba 
baben  tnir  ipreugen  bie  ©cblacbf  entfcbieben  nnb  bie  Ber; 
folgnng  burcbgefdbft.  Unb  ba  war  e$  nnfer  gnter 
Bidder,  ber  ben  Gngldnbern  anbof,  bie  ©cblacbf  nacb  bem 
£ofe  la  Belle- Alliance  $u  nennen,  wo  er  mit  Wellington 
jufammentraf,  jut  Srinnerung  an  biefe  @emeinfcbaff.  Sag 
baben  bie  Sngldnber  nie  anerfannt.  gdr  fie  iff  Wellington 
ber  ©ieger;  bie  $reugen  finb  fo  nebenber  aucb  babei  ge; 
wefen,  unb  Waterloo  bie  ©cblacbf. 
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tann  tie  58erbAlfnifie  €utopag  nett  geortnet 
werten,  trift  fofort  tie  SRacbt  Snglantg  mit  brafaler 
©euflicbfeit  Rector.  ©eutfcblant  barf  feine  Sit  fie  baben, 
©entfcblanb  tarf  feinen  felbfiAntigen  Mantel  baben, 
©entfcblanb  barf  feine  meerbefabrene  Nation  werten. 
©afbr  tt>irt  $annoter  ein  t>ott  Snglanb  abbAngiger  <5faaf, 
bafftt  toirt  fprenfen  urn  ten  95efi&  an  Dflfriegianb  be# 
frogen,  tafbr  wirb  au£  Reliant  nnt  95elgien  ein  @faaf 
gefcbaffen,  ter  tap  bejlimmf  war,  Abnticb  wie  $annoter 
in  SXbbAngigfeif  eon  Sngiant  p gerafen.*)  Slber  tie  Sap# 
flabf,  tie  Snglanb  nnr  tent  Slaroen  nacb  ten  granjofen, 
in  SEBabrbeU  ten  $oUAnbern  abgenonunen  baffe,  blieb 
englift b,  ja  €nglant  ficberfe  ft<b  gewiffe  Stnfprbcbe  anf 
£ollantg  malaitfcbe  Seftbungen.  Unt  aig  1830  tie  SBelgier 
fttb  gegen  gallant  entpbrfen,  turfite  $o(tant  ten  2lbfall 
nicbf  fitafen.  & ifl  nnr  p wenig  befannf,  wie  beibenbaft 
tie  #ollAnber  tie  3ifabeUe  ton  Antwerpen  terfeibigf 
baben;  ibr  General  ®baP  baf  ficb  an<b  nicbf  gefcbenf, 
tie  attfr&b?ttif<be  @fabt  p jerfcbiefjen.  <S4  half  tocb 
nicbtg.  (Snglant  nnt  gtanfreicb  fcbnfen  f?(b  einen  ab# 
bAngigen  ©taat,  ter  fbr  neutral  erflArf  wart,  weil  bieg 
t6nfili<be  ©ebilte  weter  tie  Staff  baffe,  ficb  felbjl  p be# 
banpten,  no<b  in  tie  3lbbAngtgfeif  ton  einent  feiner  SRacb# 
barn  gerafen  follfe.  Sbnig  aber  wart  ein  Sobntget,  Sbnig 
ton  Gnglantg  nnt  gtanfteicbg  @naben,  gefcbbbf  turcb  tie 
©ferfncbf  feiner  Sefcbfi&er.  ®ie  flAglicb  erfcbeinf  nag  jefcf 
tie  Siolie,  tie  fprenfen  nnt  £>|ierteicb  fptelten;  unt  tocb 
baben  fie  bantafc  wirflicb  nicbf  anberg  gefonnt. 

Stber  mAblicb  wart  eg  anberg.  ©er  Sollterein  fam, 
nnt  #annoter  frat,  aig  eg  nicbf  ntebt  ton  tern  englifcben 

*)  ©arauf  fat  95i&nar<!  tto<$  furs  sot  felttem  Zobt  (jlttgewtefeti, 
SR.  ^ofmattn,  gfotf!  ®Wmanf  1890—98  11  412. 
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Sbnige  bebetrfc bt  wart),  f#Ueflt#  in  ben  3oll»erein  ein, 
unb  bet  bentf#e  $aufntann  fuift  bo#  Met  bie  @ee.  ©enn 
ber  hamburger  ft#  an#  febr  flat?  untec  bent  ©nflnfj  ®ng* 
lanbS  ftyUt,  ein  SDeutf#er  war  er  fa  bo#.  Unb  bann  font 
spteufjeng  (Srbebung  1866,  unb  e$  tonrbe  fo  gan$  anber$. 
6$  gab  ba  einen  95Wmarct,  ber  f&r  (Sngtanb  nientate  eine 
febr  erfrenli#e  tperfdnlt#feit  gewefen  if!  nnb  ber  (gnglanb 
f#on  1864  twang,  ft#  auf  grofe  ffiotte  $u  bef#rdnfen, 
nnb  ber  1870  aHe  SReutraten  in  @#a#  ju  batten  wufjte. 
©dbrenb  be$  Jtrtege^  batten  bie  (Sngf&nbet  freiti#  no# 
febr  gate  @ef#dfte  genta#f,  unb  ju  ibrer  SKanier,  neutral 
tn  fein,  rnuften  wit  ein  3tuge  jubrdcfen.  Stber  na#ber 
entwitfelte  ft#  SDeutf#tanb  in  einer  ©eife,  bie  ibtten  ttnt 
bebagli#  unb  intnter  unbebagti#er  toerben  ntufjte,  f#on 
attein  bnr#  bie  £4#tigfeit  unferer  3nbuflrie  unb  nnferer 
Saufleufe.  Unb  f#tief(i#  tauten  unfere  fleinen  Solonien 
nnb  tarn  bant  unferent  jtaifer  bie  Sloffe,  biefeS  ubet* 
fldfftge  ©pieljeug,  toie  ein  englif#er  ©inifler  fie  fan  Unter; 
banfe  genannt  bat.  JDa$  war  ben  SBriten  ju  Diet.  Sinn 
wollten  fie  ein  Snbe  nta#en.  @eit  ber  Sbeonbefleignng 
SSbnig  (SbuarbS  VII.  ifl  ba$  3tel  flat  erfaff,  bie  SRiebet* 
werfnng  ©euff#Ianb$,  unb  ti  wirb  ntit  einer  <§i#erbeit 
unb  tftngbeit  oerfotgt,  ber  wir  unfere  R3ewnnberung  ni#t 
oerfagen  fbnnen.  3«erfl  wirb  granfrei#  bei  fJaf#oba  ju 
©emdfe  gefbbrf,  baf  e$  €ngtanb$  Sreife  ni#t  flbren  barf : 
bann  wirb  e$  SnglanbS  S3unbe$genoffe  wiber  SOeutf#* 
lanb.  ©iber  ©euff#tanb  wirb  au#  EKufjtlanb  gewonnen, 
ni#f  obne  3tt9efldnbniffe  in  2tflen,  bie  ben  95riten  batt 
anfontmen,  aber  fie  jabten  ben  tprei$,  unt  ba$  eine  grofe 
3iet  ju  errei#en.  Siegt  erfl  JDeuff#tanb  ant  95oben,  fo 
ntag  man  ibnt  fa  grofnttttig  foeiet  3Ra#f  fabrig  laffen,  bag 
e&  getegentti#  gegen  tRujflanb  autfgefpiett  werben  fbnnte. 
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3m  3<t$re  1909  ftanb  angeblicb  Me  Stipelenfenfe  bent  ©tei# 
bunbe  gegenbbet;  tn  ©abrbeit  batten  Snglanb,  §ranfteicb 
nnb  9tnf}lanb  bag  ©bnbnig  jut  SRtebetwetfung  ©enffeb# 
lanbg  gefcbloffen,  unb  ibnen  gegenftbet  flanb  nut  ©eutfeb# 
lanb  mif  £)flerteicb.  ©ie  beuffebe  ©iplomafie  baffe  ft<b  anf 
bet  ganjen  £inie  f cbfoaen  laffen;  fie  wnffe  eieUeicbf  felbfl 
nicbf,  t»te  febf.  ©ie  anbetg  baffe  both  25igmar<f  gebacbf; 
et  gejiebf  felbfl,  bafj  ibm  bet  ©ebanfe  an  eine  Coalition 
jwifeben  granfreicb  nnb  SKnfjlanb  Sllpbtticfen  netntfacbfe, 
et  b^tte  le  cauchemar  des  coalitions,  abet  batttm  »et# 
langfe  et,  baft  nnfete  ©iplomafie  fie  oeteifelte.  3e&f  fleben 
wit  ben  btei  SRdcbfen  gegenilbet.  SUle  SBetfncbe,  mit  Sag# 
(anb  jn  einet  SJetfUnbigung  $u  gelangen,  bie  in  ben  le&fen 
funf  jfabten,  wie  man  gefleben  rnnf,  untet  bem  ©eifall  bet 
benffeben  Slolfeg,  antetnommen  flnb,  bat  Snglanb  nut  §nm 
@<bein  jlcb  gefallen  laffen,  barnif  SKuflanb  Seif  b<iffe,  feine 
Stiffe  {a  fammetn.  ©ewift  baf  et  aneb  btbben  nicbf  an  eta# 
ficbfigen  ©dnnetn  gefeblf,  bie  etnflbaff  biefe  SSetflanbigung 
wfinfcbfen;  abet  bie  SRaffe  ©erbatg  ibren  #aft  burebaug  nicbf. 
3<b  b«be  bie  ©fimmung  in  £onbon  gefeben  nnb  feine  Set# 
fungen  geiefen,  alg  im  notigen  3abte  nnfet  £uftfcbiff  in 
£nn<taille  gelanbef  wat:  fie  lonnfen  ficb  nicbf  genng  fun  in 
ibtern  3»bd  fibet  bag  benffebe  ©eban,  wie  bie  $ef»btaffet 
et  nannfen.  Sinn  ifl  ibnen  bet  Stieg  eieUeicbf  bocb  nicbf 
ganj  jnt  erwfinfcbfen  Seif  gelommen.  ©it  abet  butfen 
fagen,  fftt  nag  wat'g  bie  tecbfe  Seif,  getabe  well  wit  bet 
ungebenten  ©efabr  bet  Soatifion  tag  Singe  febanen.  ©enn 
eben  batnm  ifl  bie  gtofjatfige  Sinigleif  nnfeteg  SJolfeg  fo 
bettttcb  betnatgeftefen.  ©it  feibfl  baffen  biefeg  einm&fige 
SSelennfnig  bet  $ingabe  an  bag  ©aferianb  faum  et# 
bofff,  nnb  bie  btanfen  eetfncben  eetgeblicb,  flcb  ibte  95e# 
jMtjnng  ubet  biefe  flbettafcbnng  weg&ntagen.  ©tefe  Sin# 
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fei t,  bat  Seic^en  bet  ©efnnbbeif  unfeteg  SSol tei,  toolkit 
toit  bebanpfen.  ©ag  SBltt t unfetet  gfttjienfbbne,  bag  95luf 
eta et  eMett  gfftetg  bet  fojialbemoftatifcben  $atfei  fat  fie 
feflgetittet:  gin#  jebem,  bet  an  ift  ttifteln  will. 

3<b  etinnet te  an  bte  3etfe&#ng  bet  ©efellftfaff,  bie  in 
gtanftei$  nnb  SKuflanb  not  Stngen  liegf.  Slu#  gnglanb 
if!  teinetwegt  tat  3nnetn  einig.  ©te  trifle  ©etoegnng, 
bat  falb  latfetlitbe,  Mb  efelfaffe  ©ebaten  bet  ©nffra# 
gefteg  finb  befannfe  Spmpfome.  Slbet  man  mnf  bie  Stifif 
bet  englif$en  ©efeUfcfaff  in  ben  ©etfen  ibtet  bebeufenben 
©tftiffflellet  fennen;  ic$  fabe  mi#  off  getonnbett,  bag 
an#  etnjibaffe,  lifetafntfnttbige  ©dnnet  non  ©eteiriff, 
©algtoortfp,  ©ellg  eine  gat  getinge  SSeantnig  fatten. 
©ag  alte  f!ol$e  arifioftatif#e  Snglanb  fra#f  in  feinen 
gngen,  nnb  mantlet  gngldnbet  oertodnf#t  Hopb  ©eorge 
no#  toilber  alg  ben  eetfln#fen  ©enff#en.  ©enn  ©eUg 
jeft  ebenfol#e  SH&ernbeifen  toibet  ©eutf#lanb  tebef  toie 
bet  formlog  nnfrattjdfif#e  domain  SRoUanb  in  granftei#, 
fo  bejidtigf  et  nut  felbfi,  baf  6nglanb  bie  3nfel  bet  53or# 
urfeile  if!. 

3e&f  baben  fie  f#on  bie  etfien  gtfaftungen  mif  nn* 
fetet  Sinigfeit  gema#f.  ©ibettoillig  mitffen  fie  bie  Seifiun; 
gen  nnfetet  $eetegotganifafion  anetfennen.  Sibet  g(ei$ 
finb  fie  mif  einem  nenen  SJotntfetle  bei  bet  J&anb:  nnfet 
#eet  todre  eine  ©affine,  funjiooll  nnb  fi#et  im  @ange, 
abet  bo#  eine  ©af#ine.  Slein,  bat  if!  et  nic^t.  gin  (eben; 
biget  Sbtpet  if?  et,  nnb  toad  fi#  ba  betoegf,  finb  feine  fofen 
SRdbet,  fonbetn  lebenbige  ©liebet.  3*bet  ©ngfefkt,  ieber 
©tainfolbaf  fdflt  bie  ooUe  ©etanftootfli#feif  bet  fteien 
©anneg,  nnb  iebet  fomrnt  in  ben  gall,  too  et  felbff  beob# 
a#fet,  felbfi  bef#lieff,  im  ©etonfffein,  baf  bag  $eil  beg 
©anjen  an  feinem  ©of  nnb  feinet  Skene  fdngt.  3*bet 
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oecldft  {1$  eoUfomnten  auf  feinen  33orgefe&fen  unt  ge* 
forest  ifm  toiliig,  gecate  toeil  ec  ein  fteier  3Rann  ifi,  tec 
au<$  einrnat  felbfi  in  ten  Soil  fomtnt,  ©eborfatn  ju  foctern 
uttt  $n  ftnten.  ©eil  toic  ein  SSolf  non  fteien  Sftdnnetn 
fint,  tacnw  flnt  toir  ein  33olf  non  Sciegecn.  Unt  tacnm 
fint  toir  nnftbertoinblicb.  2(bet  efclicfe  JSciegec  {int  toir, 
gefidflf  au<b  in  unferetn  foltatifcfen  €fcgeff  jjl  tnccf  tie 
ficaffe  3ucft  te$  JDienfleS;  toir  laffen  un$  ntcff  ecfl  in 
einen  ianmel  be$  $affe$  nnt  tec  ©ut  be|en,  um  mnfig 
gegen  ten  Qeint  |u  gefjen;  nnt  toic  fatten  anf  3Re nf$en; 
tn&cte  nnt  3Ranne$efce,  tneil  toir  fie  irn  Seibe  faben. 
©acnnt  toeif  man,  taf  nnfece  Sciegec  nnf&fig  fint  $u  ten 
©emeinfeiten,  {n  tern  SReucfelmocb,  jn  tec  §intecttfi,  mii 
tec  fief  tie  geinte  nicft  nnc  an  nnfecen  ©oltaten,  fontecn 
aucf  an  nnfecen  Sftcjfen  nnt  Wegefiftoejiecn  necgceifen, 
nnt  nnfece  Sectnuntefen  oecfiftmmeln  nnt  abfcflacften. 
©tc  toifjfen,  bag  fann  ein  bentfcfec  ©oltaf  einfacf  nic^C 
liters  £er$  tcingen.  6$  iff  fcfon  fcfcedlicf,  taf  ec  e$ 
afnten  mnf.  Unfece  Sente  eeffflt  eg  mit  Sfel,  tnenn 
fie  tie  SBefiien  anffdngen  mfiffen.  Slbec  fie  mfffen  eg 
toofl  otec  6bel  tun.  @ebe  Soft,  taf  nnfece  gnfen  Sente 
tcanfen  turcf  biefeg  fcfenfliefe  #anbtoecf  nicft  feltfi  nee# 
toff  tnecten  nnt  gejtoungen  nieteefieigen  anf  ten  tiefecen 
©tantpnnft  tec  Sinilifation,  teffen  nnfece  Seinte  ftef 
toofl  gac  bec&fmen. 

$aben  ©ie  toofl  eitftnal  ectnogen,  toag  tacin  liegt, 
taf  bag  Slngtanb  einen  fo  gcofen  Untecfcfieb  maeff,  je 
naeftem  toic  eg  fint,  tie  ettoag  tun,  otec  tie  antecen? 
9Ug  toic  batnmal  $artg,  tie  Sefinng  ipacig,  befcfoffen,  toac 
bag  ein  Attentat  gegen  einen  ijeiligen  Oct.  9lbec  alg  tie 
Sngldntec  bag  toefclofe  RWeyantcien  {U  95oten  fcfoffen  — 
bag  toac  natfclief  ganj  in  tec  Octnnng.  ©enn  jefct  nnfece 
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SeppeUne  ©ontPen  auf  Pie  geflung  Stoftoerpen  toerfen, 
Pa  profefiieren  fie.  StPer  teie  pa&en  fie  fitp  gertipntf,  nocp 
fe|f  paPen  ficp  franj&fifcpe  ©efangene  gerPptttt,  SRPrnPerg, 
Pie  offene  ©faPf,  pdffen  ipre  ©ontPen  eetPtannf.  ®ie 
paPen  e#  nnr  nicpf  gefonnt;  Per  SEBiltc  war  eorpanPen. 
SnglanP  Parf  fePe#  SJPlferrecpf  mit  $Pfen  ftefen:  e# 
tnufj  e#  net  nicpf  eingeflepen.  ©ie  pPcpfigefieiifen 
fPerfonen  SnglanP#  entPlPPen  ficp  fa  tticpf.  Pie  Gyifienj 
Per  ©ttttt*©ttnt;£ttgeltt  aPfufirelfen,  Pie  wit  in  Pen 
englifcpen  ^atrontafcpen  ftnPen.  fjur  Piefe  perrett  gift 
offenPar  tticpf,  tea#  toir  fonft  al#  englifcpen  @runPfa| 
pocppielfett,  Paf  eitt  ©enfleman  tticpf  lugf.  ©a#  Pie  iprapi# 
ettgiifcper  SBeantfen  iff,  Paffir  will  icp  3pttett  tttif  einent 
englifcpett  3engni£  anftearten,  Pent  ©ranta  eine#  eng# 
lifcpen  ©icpter#,*)  in  Pent  ein  englifcper  ©oneerneur  in 
einent  ©fantnte  Pe#  pintaiafa  Pie  SBrnnnen  eergiffef,  urn 
einen  SlnfflanP  pereorjarufen  nnP  Pann  Pen  ©fantm  niePet; 
jnfcplagen.  ©a#  iff  getoif  ein  Sjentpel,  Pa#  Per  ©icpter 
erfinPet,  nrn  e#  ju  PranPatarfen;  aPer  er  pdlf  ficp  Petecpfigf, 
fo  eftea#  non  einent  95eantfen  feine#  eigenen  ©faate#  fn 
erftnPen;  er  toirP  fcpon  toiffen,  toarnnt. 

©ie  Piefe  3eit  eon  fo  eieletn  Pen  ©etoei#  lieferf,  Paf 
e#  gar  nicpf  Pie  reale  @yijien|  paf.  Pie  ipm  Pie  foneenfionette 
S5orjie(tung  Peilegfe,  fo  fiepf  e#  tttif  Pent  936lferrecpf. 
©Piferrecpf  toie  fePe#  SRecpt  PPerpanpf  iff  teirfnng#lo#, 
toenn  nicpf  eine  SDfacpf  Pa  tff.  Pie  feine  SBeoPacpfnng  er; 
ftoingf  nnP  Pen,  Per  Pagegen  eerffPff,  ju  Pefirafen  int; 
jianPe  iff.  ©er  toil!  Pa#  gegen&Per  Pen  ©faafen  fan? 
©enn  Piefe  SKacpf  feplf,  Pann  PleiPf  Pie  ©erecpfigfeit,  Pie 
Pa#  586Iferrecpf  et&toingen  wifi,  lePiglicp  geffellf  anf  Pa# 


*)  Carlyon  Sahib  by  Gilbert  Murray. 
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fiftliebe  gmpfinben  in  bent  ^etjen  beg  einjelnen,  nnb  wag 
er  alg  gereebf  ft#  ju  liben  bcflrebt,  befiimmt  ft#  na#  bent 
©rabe  bet  ©ittlicbfeit  nnb  beg  2}etanfworfungggefublg, 
ben  ber  einselne  errei#t  bat.  SBenn  ber  granjofe  nt#f  fo 
weif  ifi,  bag  er  ben  gemeinen  3Reu#elroorb  f#euf,  bann 
witb  eg  bag  936lferte#t  non  tfjm  in  folder  geit  ni#f  et# 
SWingen.  SEBir  banfen  ©ott,  bag  bet  ©eutf#e  grauen  nnb 
tfinber  f#onf,  ni#t  Weil  eg  bag  93blferre#t  eerlangf,  fon# 
betn  aug  feinent  eigenen  ©efubl  fur  @ete#tigfeit,  feinent 
©efuble  ftit  bag,  wag  et  tun  barf.  SEBoljl  if?  eg  febreeflt#, 
ffit#ferli#,  wie  biefer  Srieg  bie  $ultur  jn  jerfibren  ben 
2lnf#ein  bat.  Unenbli#  bieleg  witb  et  jeejibten,  ni#f  blog 
non  ben  dugerli#en  ©utetn;  au#  an  ben  £erjen  ber  Sften# 
f#en  witb  er  nagen. 

SEBag  witb  et  ni#t  no#  alleg  bringen?  fffitr  jteben 
intnter  no#  int  etflen  21  ft.  2Bir  wiffen  ni#f,  wieoiele  folgen 
werben,  nnb  wit  wiffen,  bag  ber  2lnggang  eon  allent 
menf#li#en  ©treben  allein  in  ©otteg  #anb  fiebt.  2lbet 
wit  fbnnen  bocb  niebt  urnbin,  fei  eg  au<b  int  ©taume,  ein 
3nfnnftgbilb  jn  fyegen  eon  einet  anberen  menfcblicberen 
3eit.  ©te  ©t&ume,  bie  ba  in  bet  SBelt  gingen  eon  einent 
ewigen  grieben,  eon  ber  SSerbruberung  alter,  ntinbejleng 
bet  iproletatier,  baben  niebt  jfanbgebalten;  bag  bat  ben 
Utfeiigfdbigen  niebt  &berraf#f.  2tber  wit  wollen  niebt  net# 
fennen,  wag  au#  an  ibnen,  wean  febon  ©taunt,  fo  bo# 
fcb&net  ©taunt  if?.  Unb  aueb  wit,  wenn  wit  an  bie  3«* 
fttttft  benfen,  benfen  nng,  bag,  wenn  ©eutf#lanb  nnb 
jbffettei#  ftegen,  ein  Sag  fontmen  witb,  wo  fie  bie  9Ra#f 
baben  werben,  bie  SBelf  jut  ©efittung  nnb  sum  gtieben 
Su  bringen,  wenn  eg  fein  mug,  su  swingen. 

SBit  wollen  ung  niebt  uberbeben.  Seen  tiegf  nng  bet 
©ebanfe  eineg  napoleontf#en  2Beltrei#eg,  bag  wiberwillige 
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Sblfet  |tt  Snetyten  begrabierf,  unb  et  foil  ung  fern  bletben. 
©it  wollen  gewig  auty  in  bet  Sufunff  cm  Sonjetf  bet  set# 
ftyiebenen  936lfet  wAnftyen  unb  werben  ntc^t  baran  imb 
feln,  bag  ©tglanb  »nb  gtanfteity,  bie  grogen  alien  Sulfur* 
sdlfer,  toie  fie  anty  aug  bent  Sriege  fyetMtQefyn  mbgeu. 
Unmet  noty  tyre  groge  IRolle  alg  ^nflrntnente  in  biefera 
Sonietf  fpiefen  msijfen,  wean  auty  siellei tyf  untet  ben 
tomaniftyen  SSbtfern  Sfalien,  unfer  ben  anglofdtyftftyen 
bie  Seretnigfeu  ©taaten  non  3lmetifa  auf  bie  etfle  SRolle 
Stnfpruty  rnatyen  werben.  ©it  wunftyen  nnb  setfrauen 
sot  alien  SDingen,  bag  bie  ung  flammserwanbfen  SSblfer 
an  nnferen  ©tenjen  Un  ©ftben,  im  ©efien  nnb  im  Slorbcn 
ibte  gretyeit  nnb  tyte  ©genart  battetnb  bebaupfen  nnb 
w eifet  augbUben  fdnnen.  ©etabe  tseil  wit  bag  ©ermanen* 
turn  in  tynen  fo  goty  ftydgen,  fallen  fie  mentals  JDeutftye 
wetben.  ©it  fityten  ben  Srieg  anty  nityf  gegen  bie  ©lasen, 
wenn  wit  tyn  gegen  Dluglanb  fityten.  3m  ©egenfeil,  in 
bet  greunbftyaff  mit  ben  ©etmanen  follen  bie  einjelnen 
flasiftyen  586lfer,  anty  bie  SKuffen,  etfl  retyt  baju  bef<tytgf 
wetben,  mifjnwitfen  an  bet  allgemeinen  menftylityen, 
grogen,  sielflimmigen  Sulfur.  Slber  wit  ©eufftye  wollen 
bie  ftywete  Sltbeif  anf  ung  nebmen,  ©dtyfet  ju  fein,  ein* 
jnfleben  mif  nnfetet  Staff  fit  bie  b^tyflen  ©tifet,  nityf 
blog  son  ung,  fonbetn  son  bet  ©elf,  fdt  bie  b^tyfltn 
©lifer  bet  Sulfur,  ©it  flnb  nityf  nut  bag  23olf,  bag  bie 
Staff  beftyf,  bie  ju  gebrautyen  ung  35igmatcf  gelebtf  baf, 
wit  flab  auty  bag  33olf  bet  gewalfigen  ©eiflet,  bie  sot 
bunbetf  3<tyten  bie  beufftye  Sulfur  gegtfinbef  baben,  bie 
SSotbebingung  auty  bet  beufftyen  SKatyf.  2tuty  ©ityelm 
oon^umbolbf  foil  bauetnb  bet  ©jteber  unb  bet  ©eiflet  bet 
©eufftyen  bleiben,  unb  erfUllen  foil  flty  bag  ptopbefiftye 
©orf  ©tyilletS:  „3«beg  23olf  baf  feinen  Sag  in  bet  ©e* 
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fcfticftfe,  after  ftet  Sag  fter  Seutfcften  foil  ftie  @rnte  fein  fter 
ganjen  SSBelf." 

Sa  ftafte  icft  micft  ftocft  eetleifen  laffen  |u  trdumen, 

i«  tr&umen  eon  einer  fernen  3ufnnft.  Unft  fter  alfe  3Rann 
teeif,  ftajj  er  ftag  SRorgengrauen  ftiefeg  Sageg  fter  58er * 
fftftnnng  nicftt  fcftauen  toitft.  Unft  fter  3Rann  fter  SSBiffem 
fcftaff,  fter  ficft  ein  Seften  lang  ftem&ftt  ftat,  greunftfcftaft 
unft  93erftonftigang  ftei  alien  finltureftlfern  ju  fucften  unft  fter 
fie  aucft  gefunften  ftat,  fter  nater  alien  936lfern  fteftennftefe 
SRdnner  ftat,  urn  fteren  ©cftldfal  er  ftangf  toie  nm  ftag  fter 
eigenen  ©ftftne  unft  grennfte,  ftarf  tooftl  ©cftmerj  emp* 
ftnften,  ftaft  ftieg  fein  Seftengwerf  jertr6mmert  lieg t.  Sifter 
tea*  eerfcftldgf  ftag  jeftt?  3eftf  fteift  eg  ftem  Stugenftlicfe 
ftienen,  unft  alleg  eerfcfttoinftet  eor  ftem  etnen  ©eftanfen  an 
ftag  SBaterlanft.  §6r  ftag  gilt  eg  jn  ftanfteln  unft  ju  leiften. 
©frftrne  ©lufeg  ftnft  gefloffen;  ©trftrne  eon  Srdnen  jn 
#a nfe  aucft.  ©tdrfere  ©frftme  teerften  flieften  eon  ©Inf 
unft  Stdnen,  efte  ftag  Snfte  fommf.  Sag  Snfte  after  mug 
nnfer  ©ieg  fein.  Oft  loir  iftn  fcftanen,  gleitfteiel:  Seutfcft# 
lanft  teirft  iftn  fcftanen.  SBir  after  teollen  tun  unft  leiften, 
toag  fter  Sag  eon  ung  eerlangf,  mit  ftem  ©eftanfen  an  ftie 
3ufunft  unft  an  ftie  Stoigfeit.  Sluftodrfg  ftie  #erjen. 
©ortodrfg  Im  #offen  nnft  ©lanften,  ^anfteln  unft  Seiften, 
mit  ©off  fftr  tfftnig  nnft  SJaferlanft. 
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In  this  article  the  writer  proposes  to  place  on  record 
the  chief  offences  committed  by  Germany  against  the 
laws  of  war.  If  only  as  an  answer  to  the  stealthy  pro- 
German  propaganda  and  as  a justification  for  the  de- 
mand which  is  being  made  for  reprisals,  it  is  important 
that  the  facts  should  be  stated  in  a compact  and  acces- 
sible form,  and  be  widely  known. 

As  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  adopted  by  Germans 
and  their  secret  or  open  friends  is  to  deny  that  the 
crimes  were  ever  perpetrated,  I shall,  whenever  pos- 
sible, cite  the  evidence  of  German  documents,  and  Ger- 
man statements,  or  of  dispassionate  neutrals.  The 
documents  for  the  most  part  are  soldiers’  diaries,  found 
on  the  enemy  prisoners  or  dead,  and  as  they  were  never 
intended  to  see  the  light  are  free  from  any  sort  of 
prejudice. 

I. — Crimes  Committed  by  the  German 
Government 

Germany  made  the  War. — The  German  White 
Book  (Official) : “We  were  perfectly  aware  that  a 
possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  against 
Serbia  might  bring  Russia  upon  the  field,  and  that  it 
might  involve  us  in  a war  in  accordance  with  our  duty 
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as  allies.  We  could  not,  however,  . . . advise  our 
ally  to  take  up  a yielding  attitude  . . . nor  deny  him 
our  assistance  in  these  trying  days.” — Cd.  7860,  p. 
406.  (This  statement  is  particularly  important  as  con- 
tradicting the  assurance  given  by  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
German  Ambassador  in  London,  to  Sir  E.  Grey,  that 
“the  German  Government  were  endeavouring  to  hold 
back  and  moderate  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,”  on  July 
21,  1914.  Both  are  given  in  the  British  Official  Col- 
lected Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War. — Cd.  7860,  pp.  151,  406.) 

Maximilian  Harden : “Why  not  admit  what  is  and 
must  be  the  truth,  that  everything  was  jointly  prepared 
by  Vienna  and  Berlin.  We  should  be  . . . unworthy 
of  the  men  who  achieved  Prussian  predominance  in 
Germany  ...  if  fifty  years  after  Koniggratz  things 
could  be  otherwise.” — Zukunft,  August  1,  1914. 

“Let  us  drop  our  miserable  attempts  to  excuse  Ger- 
many’s action.  Not  against  our  will  and  as  a nation 
taken  by  surprise  did  we  fling  ourselves  into  this  gigan- 
tic venture.  We  willed  it ; we  had  to  will  it.” — Zukunft, 
November  1914  (quoted  in  the  Paris  Temps,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1914). 

Baron  Wangenheim,  German  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, on  July  15,  1914,  eight  days  before  the 
communication  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia, 
informed  Senator  Garroni,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  that  the  Note  would  be  so  worded  as 
to  render  war  inevitable.  This  important  fact  was  dis- 
closed by  Signor  Barzilai  in  his  speech  at  Naples  on 
September  26,  1915. 

Germany  violated  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium. — Herr 
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ron  Bethmann  Hollweg  in  the  Reichstag:  “Necessity 
knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg 
and  have  perhaps  already  entered  Belgium.  That  is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  international  law.  The 
wrong — I speak  openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby 
committing  we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our 
military  aims  have  been  attained.” — August  4,  1914. 

Germany  and  Austria  mobilised  first. — The  Aus- 
trian general  mobilisation  was  ordered  at  one  in  the 
morning  of  July  31,  1914.  This  is  not  denied  by  the 
Germans. — Cd.  7860,  p.  222.  The  Russian  general 
mobilisation  was  ordered,  according  to  the  German 
official  White  Book,  “during  the  afternoon  of  July  31.” 
— Cd.  7860,  p.  412. 

Germany  attacked  France. — M.  Viviani,  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  reported  on  August  2,  1914.  “North 
of  Delle  two  German  patrols  . . . crossed  the 
frontier  this  morning  and  advanced  . . . more  than 
six  miles  from  the  frontier.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded the  first  has  blown  out  the  brains  of  a French 
soldier.” — Cd.  7860,  p.  236.  Herr  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg, the  German  Chancellor,  admitted  in  the  Reichs- 
tag on  August  4,  “against  express  orders  a patrol  of 
the  XIV.  Army  Corps,  apparently  led  by  an  officer, 
crossed  the  frontier  on  August  2,”  and  proceeded  to 
allege  that  “long  before  this  . . . French  airmen  had 
penetrated  Southern  Germany  and  had  thrown  bombs 
on  our  railway  lines.  French  troops  had  attacked  our 
frontier  guards  at  the  Schlucht  Pass.” — Cd.  7860,  p. 
438.  Herr  von  Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  referred  to  these  aeroplane  raids  and  said  they 
occurred  at  Wesel,  the  Eiffel  country,  Karlsruhe  and 
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Nuremberg.  A search  has  been  made  through  the 
Wesel,  Karlsruhe  and  Nuremberg  newspapers  and  it 
shows  that  no  such  incident  is  recorded  in  them.  And 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Nuremberg  on  April  3,  1916, 
informed  an  inquirer:  “The  Acting  General  Com- 
mandant of  the  3rd  Bavarian  Army  Corps  in  this  city 
has  no  information  that  bombs  were  ever  thrown  by 
enemy  aeroplanes  upon  the  railway  lines  Nurem- 
berg-Kissingen  or  Nuremberg-Anspach,  either  before 
or  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  All  such  assertions  and 
newspaper  reports  have  been  found  to  be  false.”  The 
combat  at  the  Schlucht  is  equally  fabulous.  The  Ger- 
man declaration  of  war  against  France  was  not  issued 
until  August  3,  at  6.45  p.M. 

Germany  publicly  lied  concerning  Great  Britain .— 
Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg:  “The  inner  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  rests  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain.” — Speech  in  the  Reichstag,  December  2,  1914. 
The  same  speaker  said  on  August  4,  1914:  “Great 
Britain,  warmly  supported  by  us,  tried  to  mediate.” — 
Cd.  7860,  p.  436.  The  German  White  Book,  dated 
August  1914,  stated:  “These  endeavours  of  ours  for 
mediation  were  being  continued  with  increasing  energy, 
supported  by  English  diplomacy.” — Cd.  7860,  p.  41 1. 

Falsification  of  Documents. — The  Nord-deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  on  October  13  and  November  24, 
1915,  published  documents  seized  by  the  Germans  in 
the  Belgian  archives,  relating  to  armed  assistance  by 
Great  Britain  if  Belgium  were  attacked,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  German  Government  published  a Dutch 
edition  of  these  documents,  accompanied  by  a photo- 
graph of  the  text.  The  photograph  contained  a pas- 
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sage  on  the  margin:  “The  entry  of  the  English  into 
Belgium  would  only  take  place  on  the  violation  of  our 
neutrality  by  Germany,”  which  was  omitted  in  the 
Dutch  translation  and  in  the  German  newspaper.  A 
second  passage  was  deliberately  altered.  It  ran  in  the 
photograph:  “Our  conversation  was  quite  confiden- 
tial.” The  German  Government  altered  this  into: 
“Our  convention  was  quite  confidential,”  making  it  ap- 
pear that  there  was  a secret  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Belgium. 

The  parallel  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  which  was  delib- 
erately falsified  by  Bismarck  to  create  war,  will  at  once 
suggest  itself.  “Blessed  is  the  hand,”  wrote  the  Ger- 
man historian,  Hans  Delbriick,  “that  falsified  the  Ems 
dispatch.” 

II. — Crimes  Committed  on  Land  by  the  German 

Army 

(i)  Against  Combatants 

Systematic  Murder  of  Wounded  and  Prisoners. — 
Diary  of  R.  Brenneisen,  of  the  112th  German  Regi- 
ment, prisoner  in  Great  Britain : “The  brigade  order 
is  to  shoot  all  Frenchmen  who  fall  into  our  hands, 
wounded  or  not.  No  prisoners  are  to  be  made.”  This 
refers  to  an  order  issued  by  Major-General  Stenger, 
commanding  the  58th  Brigade,  given  verbally. — Bland, 
Germany’s  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  War,  an  official 
French  work,  p.  53 ; cf.  J.  H.  Morgan,  German  Atroci- 
ties, pp.  51-52. 

Diary  of  A.  Rothacher,  142nd  Regiment,  August 
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27,  1914:  “French  prisoners  and  wounded  are  all 
shot  because  they  mutilate  and  ill-treat  our  wounded.”  1 
— Bland,  54  in  photographic  facsimile. 

Jauersches  Tageblatt,  October  18,  1914:  An  ac- 
count by  Unter-Offizier  Klemt,  154th  Regiment,  of  ! 
fighting  on  September  24:  “We  reached  a little  de- 
pression; French  soldiers  lay  there,  dead  or  wounded, 
in  a mass.  We  killed  or  bayoneted  the  wounded.  ... 

I heard  some  extraordinary  cracks.  A soldier  of  the 
154th  was  bringing  the  butt  of  a rifle  down  vigorously 
on  the  bald  head  of  a Frenchman.  He  was  very  wisely 
using  a French  rifle  for  this  purpose,  so  as  not  to  risk 
breaking  his  own.  Very  tender-hearted  men  were  so 
merciful  as  to  finish  off  the  French  wounded  with  a 
bullet,  but  the  others  cut  and  thrust  at  them  as  much 
as  they  could.  Our  foes  had  fought  valiantly;  they 
were  picked  troops.  The  gallant  fusiliers  spare  their 
country  the  cost  of  caring  for  many  enemies,  whether 
these  be  wounded  slightly  or  severely.”  This  passage 
is  reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  by  Bedier,  Les 
Crimes  Allemands,  pp.  32-36.  It  is  “certified  true  by 
De  Niem,  Lieutenant,”  and  no  protest  is  made  against 
it  in  the  German  newspaper. 

Diary  of  Private  Hassemer  (VIII.  Army  Corps) : 
<<3/9/I9I4-  At  Sommepy  (Marne) — A horrible  mas- 
sacre, the  village  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  Frenchmen 
thrown  into  the  burning  houses,  civilians  and  all  burnt 
together.” — Bedier,  p.  10. 

t Liquid-Fire  Projectors. — Instructions  were  issued  by 
the  Headquarters  of  the  2nd  German  Army,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1914,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  contained  the  following  passage : “Flame  projec- 
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tors.  . . . They  eject  a liquid  which  at  once  ignites 
spontaneously.  The  waves  of  flame  have  an  effective 
range  of  25  square  yards.  . . . They  are  to  be  used 
chiefly  in  street  fighting.” — Reproduced  photographic- 
ally, Bland,  281. 

No  protest  was  made  by  neutrals. 

Asphyxiating  Gas. — The  use  of  this  is  expressly  for- 
bidden by  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899,  which  Ger- 
many signed.  Sir  John  French  reported  on  May  3, 
1915,  regarding  the  first  use  of  poison  gas  on  the 
British  front  at  Ypres:  “A  week  before  the  Germans 
first  used  this  method  they  announced  in  their  official 
communique  that  we  were  making  use  of  asphyxiating 
gases.  At  the  time  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  astounding  falsehood,  but  now,  of  course,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  was  part  of  the  scheme.  It  . . . 
shows  they  recognised  its  illegality  and  were  anxious 
to  forestall  neutral  and  possibly  domestic  criticism.” 
According  to  prisoners  the  gas  was  contained  in  steel 
cylinders,  fitted  with  tubes  pointed  to  the  British 
trenches.  Asphyxiating  shells  were  also  employed  by 
the  enemy. 

Crimes  against  the  Red  Cross  and  White  Flag.  Fir- 
ing on  the  Red  Cross. — The  evidence  was  collected  by 
Lord  Bryce’s  Committee  (Appendix  to  Report,  Cd. 
7895,  p.  135  ff.),  where  it  is  stated  that  the  enemy 
shelled  buildings  on  which  the  Red  Cross  flag  was  con- 
spicuously flying,  even  when  so  close  to  them  that  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  flag;  that  he 
fired  on  stretcher-bearers  and  ambulances;  and  that  in 
one  case  a Red  Cross  depot  was  shelled  on  most  days 
in  the  week. 
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Abuse  of  the  Red  Cross. — Evidence  that  the  Ger- 
mans mounted  machine-guns  in  Red  Cross  ambulances 
and  that  ammunition  was  carried  in  a Red  Cross  motor- 
car under  command  of  officers  is  contained  in  the  Re- 
port of  Lord  Bryce’s  Committee. — Appendix,  Cd. 
7895,  pp.  138-140. 

Misuse  of  the  White  Flag. — “There  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  these  offences  have  been  frequent,  delib- 
erate, and  in  many  cases  committed  by  whole  units  un- 
der orders.” — Lord  Bryce’s  Report,  p.  60. 

Murder  of  Medical  Officers  and  Stretcher-bearers. 

• — While  a number  of  wounded  were  being  attended  to 
in  a hospital  at  Gomery,  ,a  patrol  of  the  47th  German 
Infantry  appeared,  and  began  a general  massacre  of 
the  wounded  and  medical  staff.  Assistant-Surgeon 
Vaissiere  was  mortally  wounded;  the  hospital,  full  of 
wounded,  was  deliberately  set  on  fire ; Stretcher-bearer 
Gresse  was  shot;  and  in  all  about  400  wounded  Belgian 
soldiers  were  killed  or  burnt  to  death.  Statements  re- 
garding this  affair  have  been  made  by  the  Chief  Sur- 
geon Simonin  and  six  stretcher-bearers.  (Several  of 
these  are  printed  in  Bland,  pp.  229-244.) 

Use  of  Poison. — This  is  forbidden  by  The  Hague 
Convention.  A message  sent  by  Captain  Kruger  of 
the  German  South-West  African  force  to  “Outpost, 
Pforte,”  was  captured  by  General  Botha  on  March  10, 
1915,  and  ran:  “The  patrol  Gabib  has  been  instructed 
thoroughly  to  infect  with  disease  the  Ida  Mine.  Ap- 
proach Swakop  and  Ida  Mine  with  extreme  caution 
and  do  not  water  there.” — In  facsimile,  Cd.  8306,  p. 
76.  In  other  cases  arsenic  was  found  in  water,  and  a 
box  of  sodium  arsenite  (used  for  sheep-dip,  weighing 
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60  lb.)  was  discovered  near  such  water.  The  German 
commander  professed  that  “water-places  have  to  be 
regarded  as  war  material,”  and  were  therefore  “ren- 
dered useless.”  He  alleged  that  large  notice-boards 
were  placed  to  warn  the  British.  This,  according  to 
General  Botha,  was  untrue.  On  General  Botha  threat- 
ening reprisals  the  practice  stopped. 

Maltreatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. — Report  of 
Major  Vandaleur,  captured  October  13,  19x4;  “At 
Douai  I was  subjected  to  continual  abuse  and  revile- 
ment.  . . . No  food  was  given,  no  straw.  . . . On 
October  17  ...  we  were  all  marched  off  to  the  rail- 
way station,  being  reviled  at  and  cursed  all  the  way  by 
German  officers  as  well  as  German  soldiers.  One  of 
our  officers  was  spat  on  by  a German  officer.  . . . We- 
were  driven  into  closed-in  wagons  from  which  horses 
had  just  been  removed,  fifty-two  men  being  crowded 
into  the  one  in  which  the  other  four  officers  and  myself 
were.  So  tight  were  we  packed  that  there  was  only 
room  for  some  of  us  to  sit  down  on  the  floor.  This- 
floor  was  covered  fully  three  inches  deep  in  fresh  ma- 
nure, and  the  stench  of  horse  urine  was  almost  asphyx- 
iating. ...  At  Mons  I was  pulled  out  in  front  of  the 
wagon  by  the  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  after  cursing  me  in  filthy  language  . . . he 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kick  me  back  into  the 
wagon,  which  he  did  [Major  Vandaleur  was  wounded]. 

. . . One  of  these  wagons  is  considered  to  be  able  to- 
accommodate  six  horses  or  forty  men,  and  this  only 
with  the  doors  open  to  admit  of  ventilation.”  In  this- 
wagon  they  were  seventy-two  hours. — Cd.  7862,  pp.. 
10-12;  cf.  Cd.  3108;  pp.  14-19. 
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Private  Tulley  of  the  Royal  Marines  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Antwerp  in  1914,  when  he  weighed  fourteen 
stone.  Through  maltreatment  and  medical  neglect  he 
developed  tuberculosis  and  arrived  in  Engand  “ex- 
tremely emaciated’’  as  an  exchanged  prisoner  early  in 
1916.  He  died  a fortnight  later  in  Millbank  Hospi- 
tal, weighing  five  stone. — Question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  April  15,  1916,  when,  however,  it  was  offi- 
cially stated  that  there  was  no  record  of  his  weight  at 
death.  The  figure  given  is,  if  unofficial,  accurate. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Major  Priestley  and  other 
British  medical  officers  of  the  condition  of  the  British 
prisoners  in  the  typhus-infested  camp  at  Wittenberg 
during  1915.  The  typhus  infection  is  carried  by  lice 
which  are  found  on  all  soldiers  subject  to  campaign- 
ing conditions.  When  the  epidemic  broke  out  the  Ger- 
man medical  staff  fled.  There  was  no  soap.  The  food 
ration  for  the  sick  was  a small  roll  and  half  a cup  of 
milk  a day.  The  sick  were  lying,  filthily  dirty,  and 
many  of  them  on  the  floor,  without  beds  or  mattresses. 
“Major  Priestley  saw  delirious  men  waving  arms 
brown  to  the  elbow  with  faecal  matter.  The  patients 
were  alive  with  vermin;  in  the  half  light  he  attempted 
to  brush  what  he  took  to  be  an  accumulation  of  dust 
from  the  folds  of  a patient’s  clothes  and  he  discovered 
it  to  be  a moving  mass  of  lice.”  When  the  soldiers 
died  their  coffins  were  jeered  at  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wittenberg,  “who  stood  outside  the  wire  and  were 
permitted  to  insult  their  [the  British]  dead.”  Dr.  As- 
chenbach,  a prominent  German  official,  curtly  refused 
a request  for  an  urgent  medical  requisite  with  the  words 
“Schweine  Englander.” — Cd.  8224. 
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At  this  camp  Mr.  Osborne,  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Berlin,  reported  complaints  that  one  of  the 
watchmen  kept  a large  and  fierce  dog  “which  had  at- 
tacked and  tom  the  clothes  of  several  of  the  prisoners,” 
and  stated  that  “all  evidence  of  kindly  and  humane 
feeling  between  the  authorities  and  the  prisoners  was 
lacking.”  Mr.  Gerard,  the  United  States  Ambassador, 
paid  a visit  to  this  same  camp  in  November,  1915,  and 
reported  that  his  impression  was  “distinctly  unfavour- 
able.” 

There  was  a considerable  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion and -treatment  of  the  British  prisoners  in  late  1915 
and  1916,  due  ( a ) to  fear  of  reprisals,  as  the  number 
of  German  prisoners  in  British  hands  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  total  of  British  prisoners  in  German 
hands  at  the  end  of  1915;  (b)  to  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  to  put  down  brutality. 

(2)  Crimes  against  N on-combatants  on  Land 

Use  of  N on-combatants  as  Screens. — Lieutenant 
Eberlein,  in  a letter  published  in  the  Miinchener 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  October  7,  19x4,  in  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Saint-Die  by  the  Bavarians,  stated 
that  he  had  to  barricade  himself  in  a house  against  the 
French  troops.  “We  had  seized  three  civilians,  and  a 
capital  idea  entered  my  head.  We  clapped  them  down 
on  chairs  and  made  them  understand  that  they  must  sit 
on  these  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  ...  I 
pitied  them,  but  the  plan  was  immediately  efficacious; 
the  enfilading  fire  from  the  houses  on  us  diminished 
at  once.  . . . The  reserve  regiment  which  en- 
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tered  Saint-Die  from  the  north  had  experiences  very 
similar  to  our  own.  Four  civilians  whom  they,  like  our- 
selves, forced  to  sit  in  the  street,  were  killed  by  French 
bullets.  I saw  them  myself  stretched  out  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.”  The  Munchener  Neueste  Nach- 
richten  recorded  no  protest  against  this  story. — Pas- 
sage reproduced  in  facsimile,  Bedier,  20. 

Verdict  of  the  Bryce  Committee : “That  the  rules 
and  usages  of  war  were  frequently  broken  [by  the  Ger- 
mans], particularly  by  the  using  of  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  as  a shield  for  advancing  forces 
exposed  to  fire.” — Report  of  Committee,  p.  61. 

“During  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Autriche  which 
Lieutenant  Courtois  (of  the  French  army)  had  entered 
with  his  section,  he  saw  that  all  the  women  and  children 
of  the  place  were  put  at  the  windows  with  the  Germans 
behind  them.  . . . He  and  some  dozen  of  his  men 
were  struck  down  by  a volley.” — Report  of  Major 
Hennoegen,  354th  (French  Infantry)  Regiment,  of 
events  on  September  23,  1914.  (Bland,  p.  320.) 

Murder  of  Women  and  Children. — P.  Spielmann, 
Ersatz  Battalion,  1st  Guard  Infantry  Brigade,  wrote 
in  his  diary  of  a massacre  of  people  in  a village  near 
Blamont  on  September  1,  1914:  “It  was  horrible; 
blood  was  spattered  on  all  the  houses ; as  for  the  faces 
of  the  dead  they  were  hideous.  Among  them  were 
.many  old  women,  old  men,  and  one  woman  with  child, 
all  horrible  to  look  at,  and  three  children  clinging  to 
one  another  and  killed  in  this  position.  This  morning 
all  the  survivors  were  expelled.  I saw  a mother  with 
two  little  children ; one  had  a huge  wound  on  its  head 
.and  one  eye  put  out.” — Facsimile  in  Bedier,  8. 
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Unsigned  diary:  “Langeviller  (August  22)  ; village 
destroyed  by  the  nth  Pioneers.  Three  women  hanged 
to  trees.”  Same  diary,  August  30:  “We  destroyed 
eight  houses  with  their  inhabitants.  In  one  of  them 
we  bayoneted  two  men  with  their  wives  and  a girl  of 
eighteen.  The  girl  all  but  melted  me;  her  look  was 
so  full  of  innocence.  But  we  could  not  repress  the 
excitement  of  the  troops;  at  such  moments  they  are 
beasts,  not  men.” — Bedier,  in  facsimile,  15-17. 

Wholesale  Massacres  of  Civilians. — Diary  of 
Philipp,  178th  Regiment  of  Infantry:  “At  the  en- 
trance to  the  village  (near  Dinant)  lay  about  fifty  dead 
civilians,  shot  for  having  fired  upon  our  troops  from 
ambulances.  In  the  course  of  the  night  many  others 
were  shot,  so  that  we  counted  over  two  hundred. 
Women  and  children,  lamp  in  hand,  were  forced  to- 
look  on  at  the  horrible  scene.” — Bedier,  facsimile,  12. 

Diary  of  officer  in  this  regiment,  name  unknown: 
“The  men  simply  threw  the  males  of  the  village  into 
the  flames.” — Bedier,  11. 

Diary  of  a soldier  of  the  32nd  Reserve  Infantry 
Regiment:  “Creil,  September  3.  The  iron  bridge 
was  blown  up.  Because  of  this  the  streets  were  set  on 
fire  and  the  civilians  shot.”  [The  bridge  was  blown 
up  by  the  French  troops,  not  by  the  inhabitants.] — 
Bedier,  9. 

Diary  of  a lieutenant  in  the  49th  Infantry  Regiment: 
“At  Vise  it  was  more  appalling  ...  a fusillade  broke 
out  in  all  the  houses.  The  Pioneers  replied.  (In  real- 
ity they  fired  blindly  at  random  and  to  some  extent 
fired  on  one  another.)  Because  of  this  the  whole  town 
was  burnt.  In  addition  375  men  were  shot.” — Fac- 
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simile  in  Dampierre,  L’ Allemagne  et  le  Droit  des  Gens, 
P-  217. 

“In  these  terrible  days  at  Dinant  and  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  more  than  800  people  were  killed,  among 
whom  were  many  women  and  children.  . . . They  be- 
gan by  shooting  fifty-three  civilians.  . . . For  three 
days  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  little  rooms, 
without  even  a chair,  and  the  wretched  creatures  passed 
these  three  days  on  the  stone  floor  almost  without  food; 
four  of  them  gave  birth  to  children  in  these  terrible 
conditions.  . . . The  women  and  children  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  men  and  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
little  square.  Then  firing-parties  drew  up  between  the 
two  groups  and  153  hapless  men  fell  with  the  death- 
rattle.” — Evidence  of  a Dutch  subject,  M.  Staller,  in 
the  Dutch  Telegraaf,  translated  in  the  Temps,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1914.  This  massacre  was  caused  by  the  loss 
which  the  French  troops  had  inflicted  on  the  Germans. 

Particulars  of  massacres  at  Louvain,  Andenne, 
Liege,  and  Aerschot  are  contained  in  the  Bryce  Re- 
port and  Appendix. 

Rape  of  Women. — Diary  of  J.  van  der  Schoot,  39th 
Reserve  Infantry.  “We  copulated  and  caroused 
through  the  streets  of  Liege.” — Document  in  Appen- 
dix to  the  Bryce  Report. — Cd.  7895,  p.  173. 

See,  too,  this  statement  from  the  diary  of  a soldier 
of  the  1 2th  Infantry  of  Reserve,  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile in  Bedier,  p.  25 : “Last  night  a man  of  the 
Landwehr,  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married, 
tried  to  violate  the  quite  young  daughter  of  the  man 
in  whose  house  he  was  quartered;  when  the  father  came 
upon  the  scene,  he  held  his  bayonet  to  his  breast.” 
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Report  of  the  French  police  at  La  Ferte-Gaucher : 
“The  Germans  . . . returned  in  the  evening  intoxi- 
cated; they  then  violated  the  young  woman  Y.  and 
Mme.  X.”  This  report  is  accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  two  women. — Bland,  93-7.  In  this  same 
neighbourhood  two  wounded  British  cavalrymen  were 
murdered  by  the  Germans. — French  Official  Report, 
December  17,  1914. 

Much  evidence  is  contained  in  the  official  French 
and  Belgian  Reports  which  shows  that  these  outrages 
were  not  isolated  events,  but  occurred  in  almost  every 
district  and  in  large  number.  For  example,  at  Bailleul, 
occupied  by  a German  cavalry  regiment  for  only  eight 
days,  there  were  thirty  cases  of  outrages  on  women 
sworn  to  and  authenticated  generally  by  medical  certifi- 
cates, and  the  actual  number  of  outrages  is  estimated 
at  sixty. — J.  H.  Morgan,  German  Atrocities,  p.  57. 

T orture  of  W omen. — A British  officer  heard  shrieks 
in  the  night  behind  the  German  trenches  at  Richebourg 
l’Avoue ; when  the  British  troops  stormed  the  position 
next  day  a girl  “was  found  naked  on  the  ground 
‘pegged  out’  in  the  form  of  a crucifix.” — Morgan,  p. 

63. 

Forced  Labour  and  Deportation  of  Women  and 
Men. — In  a note  issued  July  25,  1916,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment challenged  Germany  to  permit  neutral  Powers 
to  inquire  into  the  seizure  of  non-combatants  at  Lille, 
Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing,  in  April,  1916.  The  facts 
were  that  22,000  girls  over  twenty,  women  and  men  in 
these  French  towns,  then  in  enemy  occupation,  were 
seized  by  German  soldiers  from  regiments  defeated  at 
Verdun,  and  carried  off  in  droves,  all  together,  pell- 
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mell.  The  men  were  to  be  employed  in  forced  labour 
on  the  land,  on  roads,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. The  women  were  to  cook  and  wash  for  the  sol- 
diers and  to  replace  the  officers’  orderlies.  Evidence 
was  produced  showing  that  young  women  had  been 
forced  to  work  for  the  enemy  under  fire,  had  been 
brutally  ill-used,  had  been  miserably  fed,  and  in  some 
cases  had  been  flogged. 

The  German  Government  refused  to  allow  any  neu- 
tral State  to  inquire  into  the  facts. — See  Les  Allemands 
a Lille,  French  official  publication. 

Pillage. — A German  post  card  (photographed  in 
Dampierre,  p.  175)  shows  German  soldiers  actually 
engaged  in  the  process  of  systematically  stripping  a 
house  at  Villers-la-Montagne.  A German  document 
signed  by  a high  officer  of  the  German  2nd  Infantry 
Division  (photographed  in  Dampierre,  p.  174)  orders 
“this  cantonment  not  to  be  pillaged.” 

A diary  of  a private  of  the  65th  Landwehr  says  of 
certain  German  troops : “They  do  not  behave  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  highwaymen,  bandits,  and  brigands.” — 
Facsimile  in  Bedier,  p.  24,  with  many  similar  passages 
from  other  diaries. 

A series  of  documents  discovered  on  Germans  (pho- 
tographed in  Dampierre,  pp.  177-180)  shows  that 
prisoners  were  plundered  of  their  money  and  the  money 
divided  between  the  officers  and  men.  The  names  of 
Captain  Kriipper  and  Lieutenants  Winterhoff  and  Cas- 
par! occur  as  sharing  the  responsibility  for  this  breach 
of  the  laws  of  war. 

Dr.  Gustav  Streseman,  a member  of  the  Reichstag 
(in  Das  Deutsche  Wirtschaftsleben  itn  Kriege,  p.  50), 
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stated  in  19151  in  answer  to  a complaint  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Belgium  had  been  me- 
thodically pillaged  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods : “This  pillage  has  also  been  effected  in  France 
so  far  as  concerns  the  textile  and  engineering  indus- 
tries ...  so  that  now  the  losses  inflicted  on  France 
must  reach  several  hundred  millions  sterling.” 

General  von  Bissing  not  only  admitted  Lut  defended 
the  pillage  of  Belgium.  “Without  coal  what  would 
have  become  of  our  policy  of  industrial  exchange,  not 
only  with  Holland,  but  also  with  far  distant  northern 
countries?  The  annual  Belgian  production  of  23,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  has  given  us  a monopoly  on  the 
Continent  which  has  helped  to  maintain  our  vitality.” 

— (General  von  Bissing’s  Testament.) 

Arson. — Photographs  of  villages  wantonly  burnt  by 
the  Germans  appear  on  their  own  picture  post  cards, 
some  of  which  have  been  reproduced. — (Dampierre, 
p.  172,  gives  such  a post  card  of  Etain,  which  the  enemy 
has  christened  Eton.) 

Numerous  German  diaries  record  the  burning  of 
villages,  usually  on  the  excuse  that  the  German  troops 
were  fired  on,  though  in  almost  every  such  case  where 
there  was  firing  it  can  be  shown  to  have  proceeded  from 
uniformed  and  organised  French  troops.  For  example, 
the  diary  of  a warrant  officer  of  the  1 1 7th  Loiaotcy 
says:  “Approaching  the  Meuse  we  draw  j^f^lJ:n£^Ere7\ 
from  infantry  and  machine-guns  on  the yfroi^-of  thp 
wood  on  the  farther  bank.  The  enemy/ retired.  The 
village  (of  Villers-sur-Meuse)  was  burnt** ’ t 

The  pretext  that  the  French  and  Belgian-  population 
was  armed  was  advanced  in  some  quarters  as  an  excuse 
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for  these  outrages.  The  statement  was  not  generally 
true,  though,  even  if  it  were,  The  Hague  Convention 
permits  the  spontaneous  defence  of  its  native  country 
by  an  invaded  population.  But  in  East  Prussia  where 
the  whole  German  civilian  population  was  armed  and 
repeatedly  attacked  the  Russian  troops,  when  some 
small  portion  of  Memel  was  burnt,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  a note  denounced  this  as  a breach  of  the 
laws  of  war — thereby  condemning  its  own  conduct  in 
Belgium — and  stated  that  ten  Russian  villages  would 
be  burnt  for  each  German  one. 

The  Official  Report  of  the  French  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  acts  committed  by  the  enemy  in 
violation  of  International  Law  sums  up  the  behaviour 
of  the  German  troops  in  the  evacuated  territory  in 
these  words:  “After  they  had  been  pillaged,  houses, 
chateaux,  and  farms  were  destroyed  by  means  of  ex- 
plosives, or  were  set  on  fire  or  demolished  with  pick- 
axes.  . . . Chauny,  a manufacturing  town  of  nearly 
11,000  inhabitants,  is  nothing  but  a heap  of  ruins,  save 
for  the  suburb  of  Le  Bronage.  . . . One  has  only  to 
look  at  all  these  ruins  to  recognise  that  they  were  not 
heaped  one  upon  another  merely  for  military  reasons, 
and  that  the  desire  to  injure  was  the  essential  motive.” 

Destruction  of  Historic  Buildings  and  Objects  of 
Art. — At  Louvain,  by  the  admission  of  Miss  Emily 
Hobhouse,  one-eighth  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The 
number  of  houses  burnt  was  894  in  Louvain  itself  and 
500  in  the  suburbs,  and  among  the  buildings  destroyed 
was  the  University  library  with  its  archives  and  collec- 
tion of  unpublished  manuscripts.  M.  Grondijs,  a Dutch 
professor,  a dispassionate  neutral  eye-witness,  has  given 
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an  account  of  this  crime  and  of  the  temper  in  which  it 
was  committed.  He  quotes  a German  officer  who  told 
his  men:  “As  yet  we  have  burnt  only  villages  . . . 
now  we  are  beginning  to  burn  towns.  Louvain  will  be 
the  first.”  He  records  a dialogue  with  a German  sol- 
dier whom  he  asked  how  the  Germans  knew  who  had 
fired  on  them,  to  which  the  man  replied,  “Do  you 
imagine  we  trouble  to  search  thoroughly  on  a dark 
night?”  He  describes  the  deliberate  burning  of  a 
church,  and,  if  the  Germans  tried  to  prevent  the  fire — 
which,  as  he  said,  they  had  lighted  themselves — from 
spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  town  hall,  he  points 
out  that  the  German  Headquarters  were  in  that  build- 
ing.— Facts  concerning  Louvain  will  be  found  in  R. 
Narsy,  Le  Supplice  de  Louvain,  which  also  contains 
and  analyses  the  German  “explanations.” 

Rheims  Cathedral  was  repeatedly  and  deliberately 
shelled  by  the  Germans,  on  the  false  excuse  that  there 
was  an  observation  post  on  the  tower.  The  Germans 
stated  that  the  bombardment  began  on  September  20, 
1914,  when  a white  flag  was  dishonourably  shown  on 
the  cathedral ; the  actual  date  when  the  bombardment 
began  was,  however,  September  19,  the  day  before  the 
pretended  offence.  General  von  Disfurt,  a German 
officer  of  distinction,  wrote  of  this  in  the  Tag:  “The 
meanest  grave  of  one  of  our  soldiers  is  more  venerable 
than  all  the  cathedrals,  all  the  art  treasures  of  the 
world.” 

The  facts  regarding  Rheims  will  be  found  in  La  Ba- 
silique  Devastee,  by  “Vindex.”  The  state  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  proof  of  the  charges  against  the  Germans. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  St.  Quentin  has  been 
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practically  destroyed,  the  Germans  announcing  the 
fact  to  the  world  by  accusing  the  French  of  being  the 
cause  of  it. 

At  Senlis  and  Ypres  similar  wanton  damage  was 
done,  and  there  again  the  ruins  bear  their  testimony 
against  the  German  command. 

Sacrilege. — Diary  of  a soldier  of  the  12th  Infan- 
try, III.  Reserve  Corps:  “A  man  entered  the  sacristy 
where  was  the  Holy  Sacrament  (out  of  respect  a Prot- 
estant had  refused  to  sleep  there) : he  left  there  a great 
mass  of  excrement.” — Photographic  facsimile  in 
B6dier,  25.  References  to  photographs  and  docu- 
ments in  U Allemagne  et  les  Allies  devant  la  Conscience 
Chretienne,  pp.  374-377- 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  in  the  interview  with  M. 
Laudet,  said:  “You  ask  me  if  I condemn,  in  principle, 
the  atrocities  committed.  In  principle — that  is  not 
enough.  I condemn  them  concretely.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Germany  has  committed  them!' — V Alle- 
magne et  les  Allies  devant  la  Conscience  Chretienne, 
p.  170. 

Murder  of  Priests. — Cardinal  Merrier,  the  saintly 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  in  a letter  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernor, stated:  “The  names  of  the  priests  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  orders  in  the  diocese  of  Malines 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
German  troops  are:  Dupierreux,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  Sebastian  Allard,  of  the  Congregation  of  Jo- 
sephites;  Brother  Candide,  of  the  Congregation  of 
Brothers  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity;  Father  Vincent;  Pro- 
fessor Carette;  Lombaert,  Goris,  de  Clerck,  Dergent, 
.Wouters,  Van  Bladel,  parish  priests.  . . . The  body 
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of  the  priest  at  Herent  has  been  recovered  at  Louvain 
and  identified.  Other  figures  which  I gave  in  my  pas- 
toral letter  must  to-day  (January  24,  1915)  be  in- 
creased; thus  at  Aerschot  I gave  91  victims  as  the  fig- 
ure; the  total  of  bodies  exhumed  is  143.”  He  called 
for  a commission  of  inquiry  composed  in  equal  parts 
of  Belgians  and  Germans,  and  presided  over  by  a neu- 
tral representative.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  de- 
mand. An  inquiry  was  made,  however,  by  a priest  dis- 
patched by  Cardinal  Piffl,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  the 
results  of  which  were  damning,  and  were  never  pub- 
lished in  the  German  Press. — Lettre  de  F Episcopate 
Beige  aux  Cardinaux , Texte  Officiel,  No.  72  of  Pages 
Actuelles,  pp.  32-3  and  36. 

III. — Crimes  Committed  by  the  German  Air 
Forces 

Bombing  of  N on-combatants  and  Open  Towns. — 
In  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  Great  Britain  bombs  were 
consistently  dropped  on  small  towns  and  residential 
districts  of  large  towns.  Military  works  were  avoided; 
in  general  the  German  airships  were  nowhere  near  mu- 
nition works.  Full  statements  by  neutrals  have  been 
published  on  this  head.  Down  to  September  4,  1916, 
352  persons  had  been  killed  and  799  injured — almost 
all  non-combatants  and  many  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren— in  German  air  raids.  The  writer  is  able  to  say, 
after  personally  examining  the  bomb-discharging  ap- 
paratus in  L 33,  that  it  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  make 
hitting  any  target  out  of  the  question  at  a height  of 
5,000  feet  or  more,  at  which  these  airships  attack. 
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There  were  two  large  aeroplane  raids  upon  London, 
both  of  which  caused  considerable  loss  of  life.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  on  June  13,  1917,  and  caused 
the  death  of  157  men,  women,  and  children,  and  432 
were  injured.  Of  the  casualties,  142  were  small  chil- 
dren, some  being  killed  at  school.  The  second  attack 
on  London  was  on  July  7.  The  raid  was  made  by 
twenty  large  Gotha  machines  and  59  persons  were 
killed  and  193  injured. 

“The  attack  of  bombardment  by  any  means  what- 
ever of  undefended  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build- 
ings” is  forbidden  by  Article  25  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907. 

Attacks  by  German  Aircraft  on  Neutral  Vessels  with- 
out Warning  or  Regard  for  the  Safety  of  Those  on 
Board. — On  April  26,  1916,  the  United  States  oil 
steamer  Cushing,  of  7,000  tons,  flying  the  United  States 
flag,  with  her  name  painted  on  her  side  in  letters  6 
feet  high,  was  attacked  north  of  the  Maas  Lightship 
by  a German  aeroplane,  which  dropped  three  bombs 
aimed  at  her.  One  struck  the  stern  rail  and  exploded, 
nearly  killing  several  of  her  crew. 

The  United  States  protested,  and  directed  its  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin  to  demand  explanations. 

Similar  attacks  were  made  by  German  seaplanes  No. 
79  and  85  on  the  Dutch  vessels  Hibernia  (March, 
1915),  and  ’s  Gravenhage  (May,  1915) ; by  two  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  on  the  Greek  steamer  Miron  in  the 
Aigean;  and  by  Zeppelins  on  the  Danish  steamer  Alexy 
and  the  Norwegian  steamer  Uranus  (April,  1915)* 
Since  that  date  they  have  been  reported  from  time  to 
time. 
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TV. — Crimes  Committed  by  the  German  Sea 
Forces 

Submarine  Murders. — “Great  ships  like  the  Lusi- 
tania and  the  Arabic,  and  pure  passenger  ships,  like  the 
Sussex,  have  been  attacked  without  any  warning,  often 
before  they  were  aware  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
an  armed  enemy  ship,  and  the  life  of  non-combatants, 
passengers,  and  crews  was  indiscriminately  destroyed 
in  a manner  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  only  regard  as  wanton  and  lacking  every 
justification.  Indeed,  no  limit  was  set  to  the  . . . de- 
struction of  merchantmen  of  every  kind  and  nationality 
outside  the  waters  which  the  Imperial  (German)  Gov- 
ernment had  been  pleased  to  indicate  as  within  the  war 
zone.  The  list  of  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
vessels  thus  attacked  . . . has  risen  to  hundreds.” — 
United  States  Note  of  April,  1916,  to  Germany. 

The  greatest  of  these  crimes,  thus  branded  by  a 
neutral  Government,  was  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
on  May  7,  1915,  when  1,400  men,  women,  and  children 
were  drowned. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a medal  struck  in  Germany 
to  celebrate  the  event.  On  the  obverse  is  a crowd  of 
Americans  taking  tickets  which  are  given  them  by  a 
skeleton,  with  the  motto  Geschdft  iiber  A lies:  “Busi- 
ness above  everything.”  On  the  reverse  is  the  Lusi- 
tania sinking,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  torpedoed  by  a German  submarine  on  May  5,  1915 
(the  real  date  was  May  7),  and  above  the  ship  is  the 
motto:  “No  contraband.”  She  has  a ram  in  her  stem 
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and  on  her  deck  is  an  aeroplane.  The  medal  is  by 
Goetz. — The  Times,  July  14,  1916. 

The  German  Government  at  the  end  of  January, 
1917,  announced  that  on  February  1 she  would  begin 
an  unrestricted  campaign  in  which  she  would  use  “all 
means”  to  prevent  any  sea  traffic  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  allied  Mediterranean  bases.  By 
this  action  the  Germans  threw  overboard  all  pretence 
to  act  in  accordance  with  International  Law  or  even 
with  the  elementary  dictates  of  humanity. 

Use  of  Mines. — Mines  were  scattered  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  enormous  quantities  outside  territorial  waters, 
on  the  high  seas,  in  the  track  of  neutral  shipping,  with- 
out warning.  Thus,  in  the  opening  days  of  the  war, 
large  mine-fields  were  laid  in  the  North  Sea  outside 
British  waters,  off  Lowestoft,  Hull,  and  Newcastle. 
Off  Lowestoft  the  mine-field  ran  out  to  a distance  of 
fifty  miles  or  more  from  the  coast.  Large  numbers  of 
neutral  vessels  struck  German  mines  and  were  sunk  or 
badly  damaged  by  them — to  give  examples,  Carib,  U.S. 
steamer,  sunk  on  February  23,  1915,  in  the  North 
Sea ; A ms  tel,  Dutch  steamer,  mined  and  sunk  on  March 
28;  Folke,  Swedish,  mined  and  sunk  on  April  14; 
Lilian  Drost,  Danish,  mined  and  sunk  on  May  15- 
Mines  were  scattered  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  on  the  route  of  neutral  as  well  as 
British  shipping  to  the  United  States. 

This  question  of  laying  mines  outside  territorial  wa- 
ters was  raised  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  by 
the  British  Government,  when  the  German  representa- 
tive, Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  said  in  answer 
to  a British  proposal  to  forbid  mines  as  inhuman  and 
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dangerous  to  neutrals:  “The  officers  of  the  German 
Navy,  I say  it  loudly,  will  always  fulfil  in  the  strictest 
fashion  the  duties  which  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity 
and  of  civilisation  lay  on  them.” — Cd.  4,081.  Pro- 
tocols of  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  p.  55. 

Wanton  Bombardment  of  Open  Towns. — On  De- 
cember 16,  1914,  the  German  battle  cruisers  under  Ad- 
miral Hipper  shelled  Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  the 
Hartlepools,  killing  150  non-combatants,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  children,  and  wounding  over 
400.  No  notice  was  given;  no  naval  operations  were 
undertaken;  the  fire  was  directed  at  houses  and  resi- 
dential districts.  On  April  25,  1916,  a similar  pur- 
poseless attack  was  made  on  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth, 
but  on  this  occasion  only  very  trifling  loss  was  inflicted. 

This  conduct  was  forbidden  by  The  Hague  Conven- 
tions. 

Torpedoing  of  Hospital  Ships. — On  February  2, 
I915,  a torpedo  was  fired  by  a German  submarine 
at  the  British  hospital  ship  Asturias,  while  it  was  still 
daylight.  The  torpedo  missed  owing  to  the  skilful 
seamanship  of  the  captain.  The  fact  was  not  denied 
by  the  German  Admiralty,  but  it  pretended  that  the 
torpedo  was  fired  in  the  dark.  On  November  21,  1916, 
a German  submarine  torpedoed  or  sank  by  a mine  the 
hospital  ship  Britannic;  on  November  24,  1916,  the 
hospital  ship  Braemar  Castle. 

. At  the  beginning  of  1917  Germany  declared  that  she 
would  sink  all  hospital  ships  passing  between  Britain 
and  France;  but  the  effect  upon  neutrals  of  this  bar- 
barous action  was  so  great  that  after  a few  months 
the  policy  was  abandoned  and  hospital  ships  were  al- 
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lowed  free  passage  provided  they  carried  Spanish  offi- 
cers who  would  vouch  for  the  vessels  being  restricted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Murder  of  Captain  Fryatt. — On  June  23,  1916,  the 
British  passenger  steamer  Brussels,  Captain  Charles 
Fryatt,  was  captured  by  German  torpedo  craft  off  Zee- 
brugge.  He  was  separated  from  the  other  British  sub- 
jects on  board  the  ship,  tried  by  court-martial  on  July 
27,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  charge  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  acting  as  “a  franc-tireur.”  He  was  shot 
after  the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  Head- 
quarters Staff  and  Admiralty  at  a council  had  deter- 
mined to  put  him  to  death. 

The  offence  imputed  to  him  was  that  on  March  28, 
1915,  he  had  tried  to  ram  a submarine  which  was  at- 
tempting to  sink  him.  That  he  had  done  so  is  not  de- 
nied : he  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  which  acted  on  the  immemorial  and  un- 
disputed law  of  the  sea,  an  element  on  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  newcomers. 

In  Article  2 of  the  Appendix  to  the  German  Naval 
Prize  Regulations,  issued  in  Berlin  on  June  22,  I9i4» 
for  the  purpose  of  this  war,  it  was  laid  down  that  “if 
an  armed  enemy  merchant  vessel  offers  armed  resist- 
ance . . . the  crew  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war”  (and  not  to  be  shot). 

No  “franc-tireur”  crime,  whatever  that  is,  exists  at 
sea.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  of  the  United  States, 
laid  down  the  law  that  a belligerent  vessel  has  a per- 
fect right  to  arm  in  her  own  defence.  The  British 
Lord  Stowell  said  that  if  the  master  of  a merchant  ship 
does  his  best  to  save  his  ship  by  gun-fire  or  otherwise, 
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“no  duty  is  violated  by  such  act  on  his  part.  . . . He 
may  run  from  the  sea-wolf,  or  he  may,  if  he  can,  kill 
it.”  The  principle  was  accepted  by  the  German  jurists 
Wehberg  and  Perels  on  the  very  eve  of  war. 

The  modem  U.S.  Naval  War  Code,  Italian  Code, 
and  Russian  Prize  Regulations  recognise  the  right  of  a 
merchant  ship  to  defend  herself. — Pearce  Higgins, 
Armed  Merchant  Ships,  which  contains  a masterly  sum- 
mary of  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  demolishes  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty’s  pretexts. 

Y. — German  Outrages  in  the  United  States 

Levying  of  W ar  in  Neutral  Countries  on  the  Allies 
and  on  Subjects  of  those  Neutral  Countries,  engaged  in 
Legitimate  Trade  with  the  Allies. — The  German  and 
Austrian  Embassies  in  the  United  States  and  their 
agents  (1)  paid  for  attacks  on  Canadian  territory; 
thus  the  cheque  paid  for  the  destruction  of  an  impor- 
tant bridge  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  a Ger- 
man agent  named  Horn  on  February  2,  1915,  was 
found  in  the  German  papers  seized  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  luggage  of  Captain  von  Papen,  the  Ger- 
man Military  Attache  at  Washington. — Cd.  8,174,  p. 
17;  cf.  also  Cd.  8,232.  (2)  Arranged  strikes  in 

American  factories  making  munitions  for  the  Allied 
Governments.  “We  must  send  so-called  ‘soap-box’ 
orators  who  will  know,  and  so  start  a useful  agitation. 
We  shall  want  money  for  popular  meetings.  . . . We 
must  stir  up  men’s  feelings.”  A document  containing 
this  passage,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  German- 
subventioned  Szabadsag,  was  enclosed  by  Dr.  Dumba, 
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Austrian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  to  the  Austrian 
Government,  and  was  captured  by  the  British  authori- 
ties in  the  papers  carried  by  J.  F.  J.  Archibald. — Cd. 
8,012,  p.  11.  (3)  Planned  explosions  or  fires  in  mu- 

nition factories  which  caused  heavy  loss  of  life  among 
American  subjects,  as  at  Wilmington,  September  1, 
1915 ; in  the  Bethlehem,  Baldwin,  and  Roebling  Works, 
in  November,  1915 ; in  the  Dupont  Works,  December 
1,  when  thirty-one  men  were  killed;  while  Hopewell, 
where  lived  the  men  employed  in  one  of  the  Dupont 
Powder  Works,  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed  on  De- 
cember 9.  Many  documents  bearing  on  these  and 
other  crimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
authorities. 

In  1917  it  was  discovered  that  Germany,  through 
her  diplomatic  agents  at  New  York,  had  actually  been 
sounding  Mexico  as  to  taking  action  against  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  war  between  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica. Japan  was  also  to  be  involved  with  the  United 
States.  Zimmerman,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  even  then 
defended  the  policy  when  it  became  known. 

To  complete  this  summary,  which  only  gives  typical 
crimes  and  does  not  exhaust  the  vast  catalogue  of  Ger- 
man outrages  and  atrocities,  committed  as  these  have 
been  on  every  front  and  in  every  field,  certain  passages 
from  the  famous  German  War  Book  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  German  frame  of  ‘mind.  They  are  taken 
from  the  admirable  translation  by  Professor  Morgan : 

“International  law  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  crimes  of  third  parties  (assassination, 
incendiarism,  robbery,  and  the  like)  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  enemy.  . . . The  ugly  and  immoral  aspect  of 
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such  methods  cannot  affect  the  recognition  of  their  law- 
fulness.”— p.  86. 

“Certain  severities  are  indispensable  to  war — nay, 
more,  . . . the  only  true  humanity  very  often  lies  in 
a ruthless  application  of  them.” — p.  55. 

“By  the  law  of  war  is  meant  not  a lex  scripta,  , . . 
but  only  a reciprocity  of  mutual  agreement;  a limita- 
tion of  arbitrary  behaviour  . . . for  the  observance 
of  which  there  exists  no  express  sanction,  but  only  the 
fear  of  reprisals.” — p.  54. 
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